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SPEECHES. 




IHTRODUCTICm. 

THE object of this publication is to enable the reader 
to understand the policy of the most popular Indian 
Viceroy since the time of Lord Canning. To the most 
cursory observer of contemporary events, it will be 
apparent that, within {he last two or three years, a new 
epoch has dawned upon Indian history. Hitherto every- 
thing has been done for the people by their rulers. The 
policy of the present Government of India, however, is to 
encourage the people to think for themselves, to foster 
among them the spirit of self-help, and, by gradually 
interesting them in the management of their local con- 
cerns^ to lead them onwards, so that they may themselves 
become important factors and useful agents in advancing 
their own progress. This is indeed a memorable depar- 
ture in Indian history, and, with a view to understand an 
epoch so important and which is likely to have a profound 
influence upon the future history of this country, the 
Editor has undertaken the duty of publishing the Speeches 
of the Statesman who has inaugurated and identified 
himself with the new policy. When Lord Ripon landed 
in Bombay three years ago, he said that he preferred tha^t 
the judgment of the people in regard to his administration 
should be pronounced intelligently and fairly upon his 
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conduct when they had been able to judge of him by his 
acts. The time for this final judgment— the impartial 
verdict of history— has not yet come. But at any rate 
there is enough in His Excellency's speeches, enough in 
the Resolutions recorded under his auspices, to indicate 
thfe tenor of his policy and the principles of his Govern- 

When Lord Ripon arrived in this country the complica- 
tions in Afghanistan had not come to an end. It therefore 
became the immediate concern of His Excellency to direct 
his attention to the settlement of Afghan affairs. How he 
solved this difficult problem, and how great was his success 
in restoring peace and order, have now become matters of 
history. The Afghan policy of the Viceroy was in har- 
mony with the lessons of past history, and commended 
Itself to the judgment of all who were capable of taking 
an impartial view of Afghan affairs. 

• The question as to whether India was to bear any 
portion of the cost of the Afghan war had already been 
Settled. Lord Ripon therefore had no opportunity of 
impressing the Home Government with his views on this 
Subject. What his decision would have been it is not 
difficult to guess by the light of recent events. For never 
did a Viceroy protest in stronger language than Lord 
Ripon, when the English Ministry proposed to His 
cellency that India should bear the cost of the contingent 
sent from this country to take part in the Egyptian cam** 
paign* We know not what the ultimate decision of the 
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JUiniwtry may be? but tb^ Viceroy wlw so 

soHght to protect tbs just interests of India is entitled^ 

tile gratitude of our countryiuen. 

The settlement of the Afghan question was but the 
prelude to the introduction of important domestic reforms- 
From the first it was apparent that the Viceroy would pay 
great attention to the question of Municipal reform, Ifli 
reply to an address from the Municipality of Dehra Doon, 
His Lordship declared that he had it in charge from Her 
Grracious Majesty th§ Queen-Empress to look to the 
Municipal institutions of the country, for there the political 
education of the people begins; and, perhaps, the most 
prominent feature of the present Government has been 
the marked attention which has been paid to Municipal 
administration, and this, not so much with a view to secure 
the efficiency of Municipal institutions as to promote the 
political education of the people. It was in October i8fi| 
that the Government of India published its famous 
Resolution on the further extension of the scheme of 
decentralization. The term of five years for which the 
provincial finances had been decentralized was about to 
expire, and it became necessary for the Governmerit v/l 
India to consider what conditions should be laid down 
in the new scheme of decentralization. What was merely 
an administrative necessity became the occasion of a great 
political reform. The letters of the Government of India 
issued in October i?8i sought to impress upon Local 
Governments the importance of the extension of I,ocaI Self- 
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Government. It was justly observed that the extension 
of Local Self-Government ‘*will relieve the Provincial 
authorities from some portion of the ever-growing details 
of the wOrk of administration, will tend to reconcile the 
public to the burden of local taxation, and will lead to the 
more extended employment of the Natives of India in the 
administration of public affairs, while conferring on them 
higher powers of control over all expenditure on objects 
of local importance/’ 

The scheme underwent a further extension by the Re- 
solution of the i8th May 1882. To many that Resolution 
appeared to be far too radical to suit the requirements 
of this country. Experienced officials, conversant with 
Indian affairs, shook their heads in anxious doubt, and 
fears have been expressed that the country is not yet ripe 
for a reform so thorough, and for concessions so large and 
comprehensive. Without at all. entering into the merits 
of the controversy which these recent orders have excited, 
we will undertake to say that the warm support, which the 
leading features of the Resolution have obtained from the 
Native Press throughout India and from public meetings 
held in all parts of the country, testifies, in the most 
unmistakable manner, to the wisdom of the Statesman 
who had so clearly appreciated the feelings of the people, 
and who had with such prudent foresight anticipated 
popular wishes and aspirations. Whether the experiment 
is to be successful or not, must depend upon a variety of 
circumstances — ^upon the loyalty of the officers of Govern- 
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tnent, and upon the devotion of the people to the interests,: 
which will soon be confifled to their care. This, at any 
rate, is sure that the scheme of Local Self-Grovernmen| 
has been enthusiastically welcomed by the educated com* 
munity of India, and that it has awakened in the mind 
of the people of this country the most lively gratitude 
towards the Viceroy and the great and civilized power 
which he represents. 

Not the least important of the many useful measures 
which we have witnessed within the last two or thtee years 
has been the appointment of a Commission to enquire 
into the questioh of Education. Of late there has been 
considerable discussion with reference to the Despatch 
of 1854. It was asserted with much emphasis that the 
provisions of that Despatch have not been carried out, at 
any rate as regards the extension of primary education 
and of the grant-in-aid system. The question is one of 
much difficulty, and the Government of India have very 
wisely, we think, appointed a Commission to enquire into 
the entire subject. At one time doubts were entertained 
as to the objects and purposes of this Commission. It 
was suggested that the labours of the Commission were 
being undertaken with a view to withdraw funds now 
employed to maintain Government Colleges, and divert 
them to promote the education of the masses. Those 
fears have been dispelled by the recent utterances of 

I 

Dr* Hunter, the President of the Commission, and of the 
Viceroy himself. In education as in all other matters, the 
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Viceroy remains steadfast in his devotion to the principle 
which he is so anxious should take root in Indian soil— the 
principle of self-help. Te enable the reader to understand 
the policy of the Government of India in this respect, we 
will quote the following extract from a speech delivered 
by His Lordship at Lahore : — 

** And, gentlemen, I am glad to see some signs at all events 
that the example set here in the Punjab is likely to be followed 
in a lesser or greater degree in other parts of India. I have 
observed with the very greatest pleasure what has taken place 
recently with respect to the College at Agra. The Government 
felt themselves unable to maintain that College as a Government 
Institution, because the cost was altogether out of proportion to 
the benefit it was conferring on the people ; but there has been 
some misconception in the public mind with respect to the inten- 
tion of the Government in regard to that matter. We no doubt 
said that if the arrangements we should prefer could not be made, 
then we should have to propose a system for the distribution of 
the endowments of that Institution, upon which we asked the 
opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor of the province ; but we 
distinctly laid it down from the beginning that the arrangement 
we desired to see adopted and carried out was that the gentlemen 
of Agra and its neighbourhood should themselves come forward, 
and take over the College with its endowments and grants-in-aid 
from Government themselves. That was the primary object, and 
the first proposal of the Government ; and I rejoice to see tbit 
that proposal has been accepted by the public spirit of the Norths 
Western Provinces. And, gentlemen, there is yet another reason# 
which I cannot altogether pass by to-day, why I rejoice so much 
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to think that this Instittition and other similar Institutions fholdd'^ 
be managed and administered, as far as may be, by the leading^ 
men of the population of the districts in which the Institutioiis 
are established ; and that is, because from shch management, and 
from the practice which it will afford, many lessons may be learnt 
of self-assistance, and a valuable training in the practical maii-> 
agement of their affairs may be given to those who have to do 
with the conduct of Institutions of this description. That great 
political object, which the Government of India has in view, of 
aiding and advancing the political training of the people in the 
management of their local affairs, may be furthered and assisted/^ 

There have also been many acts of His Excellency the 
Viceroy which have been quietly done, which have not 
been published in speeches and resolutions, but which 
have drawn to him silently and in a manner baffling* 
all description the affections of the people over whom 
he rules. It were hard to over-estimate the thoroughly* 
conscientious and honest character of the administration 
under which it is our privilege to live. There is no 
glitter, no parade, but everything is done in a quiet, 
thorough and honest manner. It is possible that the 
sense of the benefits we enjoy, of the reforms which have 
been introduced, and of the policy which has been in- 
augurated, induces us to use language which has the 
appearance of exaggeration ; but we believe that we do in 
these remarks but give expression to the universal feelings 
which prevails throughout the country and among our 
educated countrymen. 
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; The enactment of the Vernacular Press Law had excited 
much dissatisfaction. To the Viceroy was left the settle* 
ment of the question as to whether it should be repealed 
or allowed to remain in force. The local authorities were 
' consulted, the necessary information was collected, and then 
'lidthout any fuss or demonstration the Act was quietly 
repealed — the liberty of the Vernacular Press was restored, 
! and the jpeople of India were taught the lesson that though 
one administration may err, the justice of the British nation 
is triumphant in the end. In the same quiet way, when 
Sir Richard Garth took leave for three months, a native 
of India was appointed Chief Justice in his place. It is 
true that if the claims of Mr. Justice Mitter had been set 
aside in this case the Government of India would have 
been open to blame ; yet we fear that if Lord Ripon had 
not been the Viceroy, if Major Baring had not been his 
Finance Minister, and Mr. Ilbert had not been his 
Legal Adviser, it is doubtful whether those claims would 
have been recognised. At any rate that Government 
is entitled to the gratitude of the people of this country, 
which for the first time proclaimed to all India that hence- 
forth , there shall be nothing to preclude a native of India 
irpm filling the highest office in the gift of his Sovereign, 
iwovided that he possesses the necessary qualifications. 
The moral significance of this appointment will not be lost 
upon the people who have thus been taught to appreciate, 
as they have never been taught before, the justice and 
fireedom from prejudice of the British Government. 
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In another respect also Lord Ripon has shown himself 
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the friend of improved administration. Year after ye^r large 
sums of money are sent to England for the purchase of 
stores. Thib heavy drain tells with fatal effect upon the re-, 
sources of the people and impoverishes the country. 
Moreover, there is abundance of raw material in India out 
of which a portion at least of the manufactured goods, now 
indented for from England, might be made. An impetus 
to indigenous manufactures if given, while it may be of some 
service to the Government of India, would open a vast field 
for the employment of people who now live from hand to 
mouth, who are sunk in the most abject poverty, and who, 
when the day of famine comes, are swept away by hundreds 
and thousands. It is probably with views such as these, 
that the Government of India have resolved to encourage 
the purchase of indigenous manufactures in preference to 
articles from England. It is needless to s.,y that this 
measure will have the most salutary effect upon the mate-- 
rial prosperity of the people of this country. 

His Excellency is full of sympathy for the people. It is 
for the people he would establish primary schools, for 
them he would encourage indigenous manufactures, and 
in the interests of the people he has resolved to suspend 
and even to remit the land revenue demand of the Govern^ 
ment on occasions of scarcity. The statesmanlike Resolu-- 
tion he has issued on the subject is worthy of perusal and 
is a monument of his administration. 

This notice may fairly end here?, but there is one more 
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important State paper not incorporated in this work which 
serves to throw light upon the policy of the. administration 
and which it is our object to explain by the publication of 
these Speeches. Not long ago. Lord Ripon remarked 
when addressing the graduates of the Calcutta University 
that public opinion in India was soon to become the 
unresisted and the irresistible master of the Government 
of this country. It is clear that His Excellency is most 
anxious to secure the enthronement of popular opinion ; 
and with this view he has recorded a Resolution inviting 
the opinions of the Local Governments as to how greater 
publicity might be given to the measures of Government 
so that the work of legislation may be in harmony with 
the dictates of popular opinion. 

The measures and the acts of His Excellency, and 
his speeches which explain them will be the best and 
the most durable monument of his reign. The highest 
reward of a ruler, next to the approbation of his own 
conscience, is that which he derives from the content- 
ment and happiness of those over whom he rules. It 
is this reward which Lord Ripon has already the satis- 
faction to possess. He has captivated the hearts of the 
people by his wise and benevolent measures, and long 
after he has left this country, his name will be a cherished 
remembrance among those whom he loved so well. 

R. C. PALIX. 

Calcutta, \ 

Th 4 zith 1882. i 
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In conclusion, I have to thank Mr. Mackenzie, Secre- 
tar> to the Government of India in the Home Department, 
for kindly placing at my disposal the necessary papers and 
Resolutions of Government and also Mr. Primrose, Private 
Secretary to His Excellency, for supplying me with a copy 
of the Speeches from the Viceroy’s own collection. 

R. C. PALIT. 
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THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL 
OF INDIA. 


ADDRESS FROM THE CORPORATION OF BOMBAY, 

[On Wednesday mominjj, the 2nd of June, a deputation from the Bombay 
Corporation waited on Lord Ripon at Government House, 

* Malabar Point, to submit the address of welcome which 
had been drawn up by the Corporation for presentation to the Viceroy on the 
occasion of his landing in Bombay. The deputation, which was a ^arge one, was 
headed by Rao Saheb Vishwanath N. Mandlik, who read the address. Lord 
Ripon, who was accompanied by Sir James Fergusson, Governor of Bombay, 
replied to it as follows ; — J 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the Corporation of 
Bombay ^ — I am very grateful to you for the address which 
you have just been good enough to deliver. I have ob- 
served with great satisfaction the assurances which you* 
give in that address of your loyalty and devotion to the 
Queen-Empress of India ; but I can assure you that it is 
altogether unnecessary that you should give those assur- 
ances to me in words. I am very well aware of the feelings 
of loyalty and devotion to our Gracious Sovereign by which, 
you are actuated — loyalty and devotion which is due, indeed, 
to the royal lady who has always taken, as you are all well 
aware, a very deep interest in all that concerns the welfare 
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address from the corporation of BOMBAY. 

[On Wednesday morning, the 2nd of June, a deputation from the Bombay 
Corporation waited on Lord Ripon at Government House, 
2nd June 1880. Malabai Point, to submit the address of welcome which 
had been drawn up by the Corporation for presentation to the Viceroy on the 
occasion of his landing in Bombay. The deputation, which was a . irge one, was 
headed by Rao Saheb Vishwanath N. Mandlik, who read the address. Lord 
R ipon, who was accompanied by Sir James Fergusson, Governor of Bombay, 
replied to it as follows ; — ] 

Mr. Chairman and Ge^ttlemen of the Corporation of 
Bombay ^ — I am very grateful to you for the address which 
you have just been good enough to deliver. I have ob- 
served with great satisfaction the assurances which you 
give in that address of your loyalty and devotion to the 
Queen-Empress of India ; but I can assure you that it is 
altogether unnecessary that you should give those assur- 
ances to me in words. I am very well aware of the feelings 
of loyalty and devotion to our Gracious Sovereign by which 
you are actuated — loyalty and devotion which is due, indeed, 
to the royal lady who has always taken, as you are all well 
aware, a very deep interest in all that concerns the welfare 
1 
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Speeches by His Excellency the Marquis of Ripon. 


Address from the Corporation of Bombay. 

of her Indian subjects. (Applause.) For myself, gentle- 
men, I can assure you that I am deeply sensible of the 
great responsibility which devolves upon me in respect to 
the great office which Her Majesty has been pleased to 
entrust to me. We are told that it does not become him 
who putteth on his armour to boast himself as the man 
who takes it off ; and therefore I am not at all inclined 
upon this occasion to make to you, and, through you, to 
the community of India, any large promises, or to lay 
before you any extensive programme. I should prefer 
that your judgment should be pronounced, as I am sure it 
will be, intelligently and fairly upon my conduct when you 
have been able to judge of me by my acts. {^Applause.) 
I will only say this,— that it will be my constant endeavour 
to devote earnestly and assiduously any powers which I 
may possess, faithfully to discharge my duty to my 
Sovereign and to the people of India. (Applause ) You, 
gentlemen, have alluded to that grievous affliction of famine 
which during recent years has from time to time been pro- 
ductive of so great suffering and misery to many portions 
of the population of this great Empire. I trust that it may 
please God, in His providence, to grant us now a cycle of 
more prosperous years ; but I hope also that the lessons of 
those periods of distress, hard though they may have seem- 
ed, will not be lost upon the Government of India, and 
that we shall profit by the experience which has been 
gained during these years of suffering, both in preparing 
such measures as may be calculated to guard against a 
recurrence of the evil, and also by alleviating in the most 
effectual manner the miseries entailed by famine, if it 
should again come upon us. 

Gentlemen^ — You have spoken also of the war which has 
been in progress almost without intermission for the last 
two years on our north-western frontier. No one can think 
of that contest without feeling his heart beat quicker with 
an honourable and just pride at the recollection of the 
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Address from the Corporation of Bombay. 

gallant deeds which, in this war, as on so many previous 
occasions, have been performed for our Queen-Empress 
and our country by Her Majesty's troops, European and 
native alike ; and we are proud to recollect that, in these 
later times, both these services have shown themselves 
fully able to maintain the great and glorious reputation 
which the soldiers of England have won for themselves in 
every quarter of the globe (Loud applause,) But, gentle- 
men, it will be my most earnest endeavour to bring that 
war, so far as lies in my power, to an early and to an 
honourable conclusion, in the hope that, with returning 
peace, the Government of Ihdia may again be able to de- 
vote its attention to those works of internal improvement 
to which you have so rightly and wisely alluded. And I 
can assure you that if it should be my lot during my tenure 
of office to contribute in any degree to the development of 
the resources of this great country— agricultural and in- 
dustrial— and to promote to any extent the happiness and 
the welfare of the people of India, of all races, and creeds, 
and classes, and especially the prosperity of the mass of 
the people, I shall esteem it the greatest hono’^x of my ' 
political life, (Applause,) 

Gentlemen , — I thank you heartily for giving me this 
opportunity of meeting you — the representatives of the 
great and progressive community of Bombay. Through the 
kindness of Sir Janies Fergusson, I have already this morn- 
ing had an opportunity of seeing something of this impor- 
tant city ; and I need not tell you how greatly I have been 
struck by the beauty of the public buildings which have 
been recently erected here, and which certainly put to 
shame some of those which T have seen in great towns 
in England (applause) ; and yet more, 1 may say, by the 
proof that you are engaged in other works — not above 
ground, but under ground — which are calculated to confer 
great benefits upon the community over which you rule. 

I rejoice to find that you are fully awake to the iinpor- ^ 
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tance of sanitary improvements, which are of the greatest 
' value to every country, and of the value of which men 
are becoming more and more convinced in the present 
day, and which, I venture to think, are of as great 
necessity in India as in any other part of the world. 
(Applause.) 

Gentlemen ^ — I have mentioned the name of your Gov- 
ernor, Sir James Fergusson. (Applause.) I hope he will 
permit me to take this opportunity of expressing the great 
satisfaction I feel at finding that I shall have him, during 
my tenure of office as Governor General, as one of 
my colleagues in the administration of this country. 
(Applause.) Sir James Fergusson and myself sat for 
many years in that great school of public life, the House 
of Commons, and I know enough of him to be aware of 
the zeal and earnestness with which he will devote himself 
to the discharge of the great duties which will fall to his 
lot as Governor of Bombay ; and I know also that I may 
rely with the most undoubted confidence on his support on 
all occasions, and on receiving every possible co-operation 
from him. (A pplause. ) 

Geritlemen ., — It only remains for me to say how heartily 
I wish you, as well as the community over which you rule, 
every possible prosperity. The kindness of your welcome 
to-day will be a great encouragement to me in the work 
which has been entrusted to me, which it will be my ear- 
nest endeavour, with God's assistance, faithfully to dis- 
charge. (Loud applause.) 


VACCINATION BILL. 

[In the Legislative CouncO, on Friday, the 9th July, the Hon. Sayyad Ahmad 
h Jul 1880 Khdn moved that the Report of the Select Committee 

on the Bill for giving powers to prohibit the practice of 
inoculation, and to make the vaccination of children compulsory, in certain 
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municipalities and cantonments, be taken into consideration. Mr^ Grant and Sir 
Robert iXgerton explained that, owing to the modifications made by the Select 
Committee in the Bill, they were now in a position to withdraw the opposition to 
it, expiessed by them when the measure was introduced. The latter’s opinion, 
however, was unchanged, that the time had rot arrived for the introduction of 
compulsoiy vaccination into the Punjab ; but as the application of the A.ct would 
rest with Local Governments, he thought it might be safely allowed to pass and 
introduced into places where its action was expected to be beneficial. Mr. Gibbs 
gave the Council a brief sketch of the circumstances under which vaccination 
measures were introduced into Bombay and Karachi, and of the general success 
which had attended tlieir working.] 

His Excellency the President remarked that what Mr. 
Gibbs had said afforded vefy satisfactory evidence that a 
similar measure to that now proposed had been introduced 
into a large city and into very srnall places with success, 
and with the approval of the people concerned. He 
was glad to see that the Bill had been amended and put 
into the shape in which it now stood. He thought that in 
legislation of this kind, particularly in India, it was very 
desirable to proceed in a cautious and tentative manner. 
In England we had had for a considerable time a Vacci- 
nation Act. There was a certain and rather \ \creasing 
movement against it, and cases were cropping up from 
time to time in which even persons in a respectable posi- 
tion in life absolutely refused to comply with its provisions. 
He might mention a case in point which occurred within 
his own knowledge — that of the organist of Ripon Cathe- 
dral, who had positively refused to allow his children to 
be vaccinated ; had been fined from time to time, had re- 
gularly paid the fines, but continued to refuse compliance 
with the provisions of the Act, on the ground that one of 
his children had died, and he attributed its death to vacci- 
nation. Cases of this kind, where such feelings were 
evoked, required to be very carefully dealt with, and, of 
course, if in this country any religious feelings were 
aroused, there again was a very delicate matter, which we 
should touch with a very light hand. It seemed, however. 
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to His Excellency that the Bill as it now stood was so 
entirely of a permissive character, and gave such a com- 
plete opportunity to the inhabitants of each locality to 
state their objections, if they entertained any, that the 
measure itself, being extremely desirable, might be safely 
passed into law ; and he thought that the Council was 
very much indebted to the Hon. Sayyad Ahmad for having 
taken up the question and brought to notice that, in gene- 
rally extending vaccination, we would be conferring the 
greatest possible benefit upon the people of India. His 
Excellency was inclined to think that when the Bill was 
passed it might be advisable to consider, as an executive 
measure, whether a circular should not be issued to the 
Local Governments, impressing upon them the necessity 
of proceeding very cautiously and tentatively, of strictly 
conforming to the intentions of the Act, and seeing that 
not merely the views of the municipalities, but the feelings 
of the populations concerned, should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

There was one point to which he would wish to draw 
the attention of the Council, namely, the amount of penalty 
which it was proposed to inflict for continued non-com- 
pliance with the order for vaccination. Under section 22, 
sub-section (d ) , of the Bill, it was provided that 
** whoever neglects without just cause to obey an order made under 
section eighteen after having been previously convicted of so 
neglecting to obey a similar order made in respect of the same 
child, shall be punished as follows (that is to say) : — 

# # 

** in the case of the offence mentioned in clause (</), with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine 
which may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both.^' 

His Excellency was not sufficiently acquainted with 
Indian legislation to know what was regarded as ordinary 
severity in this country ; but he certainly thought a punish- 
ment of six months* imprisonment rather severe, and, if his 
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memory served him right, there was no similar power taken 
in the English law. You could prosecute from time to 
time for continued disobedience, but there was. no power 
that he was aware of for imprisonment. 

[After some discussion, the Council agreed to the amendment of the last clause 
ot section 22, so as to remove the Viceroy’s objection on the ground of extreme 
severity. The motion was then put and agreed to; and the Bill was sub- 
sequently passed into law.] 


PATRIOTIC FUND MEETING AT SIMLA. 


[On Tuesday afternoon, the 14th September, a meeting was held in the 
rooms of the United Ser\'ice Institution, Simla, for the 
3 , 4 th Sept. 1880 . purpose of discussing proposals for extending the organisa^ 
tion of the Fund for the reliel of sufferers by the Afghan war. The Viceroy 
presided, and took the chair at 5 30 P. M. The room was fairly well filled, and 
the audience was very enthusiastic. 

In opening the proceedings, Lord Ripon, who was received with cheers, spoke 
as follows : — ] 


Your Honor ^ Your Excellency^ Ladies and Gentlemmy — 
It becomes my duty, as occupying the chair on t?'is occa- 
sion, to place briefly before you the objects of the meeting 
which is assembled here to-day ; and I am confident that 
the purpose which has brought us together this evening is 
one which will fully command the sympathy of all who are 
present {cheers)^ because we are met here for the purpose 
of marking our sense of the great services rendered to 
their Sovereign and their country by the troops of the 
Queen during the Afghan war (cheers)* 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, it must be borne in mind 
that this is a public, and not an official, meeting. We are 
not met here to call for subscriptions by an order of the 
Government ; but to submit an appeal which we think 
worthy of the attention of our fellow-subjects in this dis- 
trict, and, through them, to other parts of India : and I am 
bound to say, for myself, that I rejoice to find in India those 
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free habits of public meeting to which I have been accus- 
tomed at home (cheers ) , and to be able to make my appeal 
to you, not in the tone of command, but upon grounds 
which commend themselves alike to our hearts and to our 
intellects, and which prove how much of true and honest 
sympathy there may and ought to be amongall the, Indian 
subjects of our Queen-Empress (cheers). We stand here 
upon this occasion, ladies and gentlemen, upon common 
ground, and we appeal to feelings which are shared alike 
by all men : and I rejoice to think that the support which 
this movement is receiving on the present occasion, and 
has already received in other quarters from native gentle- 
men, as well as from Europeans, is a happy omen of that 
ever-increasing co-operation which ought to exist, and 
which I trust will exist more and more, between men of all 
classes of the Indian community (hear, hear, and cheers ) . 

Now, before I proceed to lay very briefly before you the 
grounds upon which I think this movement is entitled to 
your sympathy and support, I will recall to your recollec- 
tion the steps which have hitherto been taken in this matter. 

Some time ago, communications were received from vari- 
ous native princes and native gentlemen in different parts 
of the country, expressing their desire to contribute to the 
comfort of our troops in Afghanistan, and to the provision 
for the wives and families of those who fell in the war. 
Some very large subscriptions were offered upon that occa- 
sion, and the matter was brought under the consideration 
of my predecessor, Lord Lytton ; and he determined that it 
was desirable that this movement should not take an official 
form — a sentiment in which I cordially share — but that an 
independent Committee should be established to receive 
the subscriptions which might be offered, and to see to 
their proper application ; and a Committee was con- 
sequently formed by my predecessor, under the presidency 
of my honourable and gallant friend Sir Edwin Johnson ; 
and various subscriptions (some, as I have said, of large 
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amount) have been received — entirely, I believe, from 
native gentlemen — by that Committee Soon after the 
Committee was formed, there took place that unhappy and 
unprovoked renewal of hostilities in the southern part of 
Afghanistan which in its tragical, an d also its glorious events, 
have excited so much of sympathy and of attention in the 
public mind (cheers) ; and the consequence was that, as a 
large portion of the troops serving in that country belonged 
to the Bombay Army, my right honourable friend Sir James 
Fergusson, the Governor of Bombay, yielded to a wish ex- 
pressed to him on the par,t of the leading gentlemen of 
that city, European and native, and undertook to preside 
at a public meeting for the purpose of establishing what has 
been called a Patriotic Fund. That meeting, as my right 
honourable friend informs me, was of a most enthusiastic 
and loyal character, and it was, he tells me, a very great 
pleasure to him to preside on that occasion ; and it was 
then determined that there should be opened a list of sub- 
scriptions for the Patriotic Fund in aid of the widows and 
families of our soldiers, European and native, who had 
fallen in the course of the Afghan war (cheers) . The ori- 
ginalCommitteeestablished by Lord Lytton — ^having to deal 
almost, if not quite, exclusively with the subscriptions of 
native princes and gentlemen — had intended, I believe, to 
devote any money they might receive to the native array 
alone ; but when it became evident that the Bombay meet- 
ing had adopted a wider scheme, and had determined to 
include in the benefits of the Fund to be raised, all Her 
Majesty's soldiers, of whatever race, who were serving in 
the present war, it was clear, as it seemed to me, that it 
would be altogether impossible to confine the operations of 
the Central Committee within the limits originally intetided, 

I am bound to say that I think the example set by Bombay 
was a good one, and that I am very glad that we should 
now follow it (cheers) ; and 1 entertain no kind of fear that 
any of those distinguished native gentlemen who have 
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already subscribed to the Fund will object to this extension 
of it to Europeans as well as to natives. I feel confident 
that it will commend itself to them as much as it does to 
us [hear,^ hear) ; and at all events, should any difficulty 
arise in the matter, it is one that can easily be arranged. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the history of what has 
passed in respect to the Fund in whose interests we are 
assembled this afternoon. And now let me ask you to con- 
sider for a few moments what is the nature of the claims 
which our soldiers of the armies engaged in the Afghan 
war have upon the sympathy of their fellow-countrymen, 
and I may also say, of their fellow-countrywomen. We 
are not here, ladies and gentlemen, to discuss any ques- 
tions of policy ; we are here to consider the claims of those 
who have performed, bravely and loyally, the duties which 
were imposed upon them, and have responded unhesitat- 
ingly to every call {cheers). 

The late Afghan war has been distinguished by many 
acts of bravery, and by many deeds which show that Bri- 
tish soldiers, European or native, have not degenerated 
from their former reputation {cheers). Ali IMusjid, the 
Peiwar Kotal, Charasiab, Kabul, Ahmed Kheyl, and Kan- 
dahar are there to prove the truth of my assertion {loud 
cheers). But it seems to me that no less honour has been 
won by the patient endurance of the weary march, of the 
wearing escort duty, of the climate so trying, especially to 
native troops, and of the long waiting when no active duty 
was going on, and when thoughts of home naturally rushed 
into the soldier's heart (loud cheers), than was secured by 
the desperate charge, the gallant onslaught, or the firm 
resistance to the attack [continued cheers). I admire, 
ladies and gentlemen, with a just pride, the deeds of the ^ 
victors of Ahmed Kheyl and Kandahar ; I admire those 
splendid soldiers who, under their gallant chief, Sir 
Frederick Roberts {loud cheers), have lately performed 
a march which will long be famous in Indian military 
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history, and who won a battle which has displayed alike the 
skill of the general and the admirable qualities of his troops^ 
{cheers). But I no less admire those who for long weary 
months have guarded the Khyber Line, and wi>o, in a pesti- 
lential climate and ever-recurring round of monotonous 
duty, have fulfilled the task entrusted to them with un- 
alterable steadiness and devotion ; and I admire yet more 
the conduct, scarcely sullied by a single crime, which our 
troops have manifested towards the people of the country 
which they have been lately occupying [cheers). We 
have here, it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, a display 
of all the best military qualities — courage, endurance^ 
patience, self-restraint ; and it is to honour such qualities ' 
that we are assembled this evening (cheers). In those 
armies, European and native, so gallant, so loyal, so endur- 
ing, many have fallen — some in battle, some by disease, 
some by the ambush of a desperate foe ; and they have left 
behind them wives and children, dear to them, dependent 
on their exertions, and in their dying moments they have 
entrusted them to the care of their fellow-countrymen 
(cheers). Shall we not, then, answer to that call ? Have 
they no claim upon us, who have not had to endure any of 
those trials, but who on this, as on so many former occa- 
sions, will profit by the valour and the firmness of our troops 
(cheers). Surely, ladies and gentlemen, we may hold it 
an honour to be permitted to minister to the wants of those 
who have been left behind by the men who have suffered 
and died for their country [cheers). The Government of 
India is not ungenerous towards the families of its soldiers, 
and upon this, as upon other occasions, it is most ready to 
do its duty ; but the powers of the Government of India in 
this matter are necessarily limited by the consideration 
that the money at its disposal comes from public taxation, 
and that we cannot be generous at the expense of others, 
when our taxes come, as they do to so large an extent in 
this country, from the pockets of the poorest classes of the 
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cojT'.munity. There is, therefore, as it seemed to me, a large 
field for public exertion and a just and ample necessity for 
an appeal to public support. Everything which tends to 
promote independent public action in India seems to me to 
be in itself a great benefit, and I rejoice that we should 
upon this occasion be able to afford to the public of all 
classes and of all races an opportunity of taking part in this 
noble work Qiear^ hear). 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ — This is not a large meeting, such 
as might have been assembled in Calcutta or Bombay ; but 
we have present here to-day some who are well entitled to 
be heard on an occasion like this. In the first place, we 
have His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, the head of 
the Army in India, European and native, with whom I 
rejoice to think that ever since I came out here I have co- 
operated with the most entire and unclouded cordiality 
(cheers). From him I have received the most hearty assist- 
ance, and to him it has been my pleasure as well as my 
duty to render the utmost support in my power (conhnucd 
cheers). We have here also one, not to speak of others, 
who has won for himself the acknowledgments of his 
Sovereign and of his countrymen (loud cheers) by his emi- 
nent services, both military and political, in Afghanistan. . 

I see, ladies and gentlemen, that you know I 

am alluding to my gallant friend Sir Donald Stewart (loud 
cheers). They are ready to address you, and I will not, 
therefore, detain you longer, except once more to exhort 
you, and, through you, the people of India, to mark, by 
your free and ready answer to the call which is now made 
upon you, your deep .‘^ense of the claims which our soldiers 
of every race and every clime have upon the generosity of 
those who have witnessed their courage, their patience, and 
their endurance, and who, without sharing their trials, will 
still partake of their glory (loz^d cheers). 

Ladies and Gentlemen^^l wish to state that it is my in- 
tention to contribute Rs. 3,000 to the Fund it is intended to 
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raise (cheers). I will now call on His Excellency the Com- 
mandei*-in*Chief to move the first resolution. 

[His Excellency was warmly cheered on resuming hie seat. 

The following resolutions were then proposed to the Meeting, and 
carried,— the proposers and seconders in turn addressing the audience 
at some length : — 

Proposed hy the Commandcr-in-C hie fy and seconded hy Archdeacon 
Mathew .-—That, in order to mark the high appreciation in which 
their countrymen hold the gallantry displayed by the troops in Af- 
ghanistan, and the courage and endurance with which they have borne 
the hardships of the campaigns, a fund be raised for the relief of 
those who have been disabled, and of the families of those who have 
died, during the war. 

Pi'oposed by Sir Donald Steioarty and seconded hy Mr, A, C, Lyall : — 
That the Fund be called ** The Patriotic Fund” ; that the subscrip- 
tions already received from the Princes of India and others be in- 
corporated with the Fund, subject to the consent of the donors ; and 
that further subscriptions be invited from all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Proposed hy Mr, Gibbs, and seconded by Mr. James Walker : — That 
the following gentlemen be invited to act as a Central Working Com- 
mittee : — Lieutenant-General Sir Donald Stewart, Mr. A. C. Lyall, 
the Hon. C. Grant, Colonel Allen. B. Johnson, Colonel T. E. Gordon, 
Colonel S Black : with Lieutenant W. J. Bird as Secretary ; — and 
that on the arrival of the Government in Calcutta there be added to 
the Committee, on the invitation of His Excellency the Viceroy, re- 
presentatives of the non-official sections of the community. 

Proposed hy Sir Bobert Egerton, and seconded by Lieutenant- 
Colofiel Peterson (Simla Volunteers) : — That the Committee be in- 
structed to take such steps as may be found desirable for organising 
local Committees to receive subscriptions in the various provinces, 
and to put itself into communication with the Committees which have 
’already been formed in Bombay and in London, with a view to ar- 
ranging a concerted plan of action. 

At the close ofthe proceedings, the Commander- in-Chief proposed 
a vote of thanks to Lord Ripon for the manner in which His Excel- 
lency had presided. The proposal was warmly received, and was 
seconded by Major Nisbet. The Viceroy, in returning thanks, 
said : — ] 
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Your Honor y Your Excellencyy Ladies and Genilemeny — I 
am much obliged to you for the very kind manner in which 
you have received this resolution, and which I think, from 
the manner in which you have acknowledged it, I may take 
as having been passed cordially on your part [cheers). I 
can assure you that it has been a very great pleasure to me 
to be able to be present on this occasion. Naturally, from 
the position which I have been called to fill, I must feel the 
strongest possible interest in all that interests those brave 
men who have been fighting now for two years the battles 
of their country beyond the frontiers of India [cheers). 
Besides this, I may perhaps be permitted to say that I 
have all my life had a very deep interest in the welfare of 
our soldiers. Indeed, in my early youth it was the great 
object of my ambition, if I had been permitted to follow 
it, to have had the honour of serving in Her Majesty’s army 
myself and, having served for a few years under 

that distinguished man who, as Secretary of State for War, 
did perhaps more than any one else to promote the welfare 
of the British soldier — I mean Mr. Sidney Herbert — I have, 
from the lessons learnt at his feet, always felt an earnest 
desire to promote in every way in my power everything 
which could tend to increase the happiness or the welfare 
of the British soldier ; and I heartily recognise that the 
same sentiments which prompt us at horne to look after 
the interests of the European soldier, should prompt us 
equally and to the full share in India in regard to all that 
concerns that gallant native army which has, in late cam- 
paigns, so highly distinguished itself [loud cheers). 

[The Meeting then dissolved. A sum of nearly Rs. 10,000 was subscribed 
in the room, in addition to Rs. 6,000 recorded by Dr. Leitncr on behalf of the 
Anjunlan-i-Punjab, for the education and maintenance of ten sons of native sol- 
diers killed in action, till they are able to gain their own livelihood.] 
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[On Saturday afternoon, the i8th September, the Viceroy opened the annual 
18th Sept. 1880. Exhibition of Fine Arts at Kennedy House, Simla. His 
Excellency, accompanied by his Stafi*, arrived at the Exhibition-rooms at half- 
past four o’clock, and was received at the entrance by Sir Robert Egerton, Vice- 
Patron and President of the Society, and the members of the Committee* A 
large number of visitors were present, though the evening was gloomy and 
unfavourable for vJtwing the pictures. In opening the proceedings, Sir Robert 
Egerton made the usual statement regarding the progress of the Society during 
the year. He thanked the Viceroy for consenting to become Patron of the 
Society, and for presiding on the ptesent occasion; he explained the causes 
which had tended to dimmish the number of contributions ; conveyed hia 
acknowledgments to those who had assisted in the work of arranging the pictures, 
and concluded by requesting His Excellency to declare the Exhibition open. 

The Viceroy (who, on rising, was received with cheers) then delivered the 
following address : — ] 


Vour ITonor^ Ladies and Gentlemen , — In rising to 
comply with the request just made to me by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, I feel myself in one respect at some dis- 
advantage, because, although this is (as you have just told us, 
Sir Robert) the thirteenth Exhibition of the S-mla Fine 
j^rts Society, it is the first occasion upon which I have had 
an opportunity of seeing the collections made for the 
Exhibition, and, under these circumstances, I have no 
means of instituting any comparison between this Exhibi- 
tion and those which have preceded it, and knowing, so far 
as my own judgment might go, the progress which I doubt 
not has been made by this Society from year to year 
{applause), I must, therefore, content myself— in the remarks 
which, according to custom, I am about, with your per- 
mission, to address to you before formally opening the 
Exhibition — with asking you to consider with me, fora short 
time, what are the objects of the institution on whose 
behalf we are assembled here to-day. It must be borne in 
mind that the Exhibition collected within this compound 
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has a twofold object. Here in the house itself we have a 
collection of drawings and paintings, and in the building 
outside we have another collection of Native works of 
industrial art ; and it is in these two separate aspects — 
first as a Fine Arts Society, and then as an Exhibition of 
Native Industrial Art — that the Exhibition ought to be 
considered. Now, ladies and gentlemen, with respect to 
the object of the Fine Arts Society, I think it may briefly 
be defined to be to promote to the utmost the cultivation of 
the fine arts by persons in private life, and to establish, by 
means of prizes, a relative standard of excellence. Now, 
let us consider for a moment under whafr difficulties ama- 
teur artists in India have to do their work in connexion 
with artistic matters. It seems to me that those who devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the fine arts in this coun- 
try generally labour under some disadvantages to which 
persons at home are not so much exposed, because I think 
it may be said with truth that almost everybody in India 
has plenty to do. There seems to be much less of that 
leisure which is so largely enjoyed by persons in England, 
and which those who are very fortunate devote to the 
cultivation of the fine arts ; for the military man in India 
has a hundred calls on him daily, and the civilian is hard at 
work from early morning till the shades of evening, and has 
but little time to devote to the worship of the Muses. But 
yet, if I mistake not, this Exhibition shows what a soldier 
and civilian can alike accomplish, even under the difficulties 
which I have described, when they devote their leisure 
(perhaps the more keenly enjoyed because it is so short) to 
the cultivation and pursuit of the fine arts {applause) ; and 
we see on these walls ample proof that the amateur artist 
in India does not fall behind the same description of 
persons in England, and that, in spite ofsuch difficulties as 
hot sun, and scorching wind, and sandy desert, he is still 
able to give us records of places famous in history, of the 
grand scenes of oriental nature, and of the customs and 
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features of the many races which dwell in this land 
(applause ) . We have, for instance, here an interesting spot 
on the coast of Bombay, represented alike in storm and in 
calm ; the Himalayas, on whose ridges Simla has so 
strangely perched itself, are depicted under various and 
striking aspects ; the sports of the field have supplied their 
characteristic subjects ; and, in the midst of all their arduous 
and successful labours, those gallant officers whose absence 
Sir Robert Egerton has so justly lamented, and who, I 
trust, will soon return and next year fill these rooms with 
their works, have found time to give us spirited sketches 
of those scenes in Afghanistan which have been rendered 
memorable by the deeds of the British army (applause)^ 
Take it all in all, as it appears to me, India is a rich field 
for the artist, abounding, as it does, in places of interest 
and buildings of great architectural beauty, and in scenes 
upon which Nature has lavished all her grandeur and her 
charm ; and I think that the truth of this estimate may be 
proved by even a cursory examination of the works which 
now adorn these walls. I feel, ladies and gentlemen, no 
little diffidence in ven|uring even upon the faintest criticism 
of works such as those which we see before us to-day, 
because, unfortunately, I am nothing of an artist myself, 
and T particularly dislike to hear people talking about that 
which they do not understand (laughter) . 1 am bound to 

say that I never felt greater regret that, if I have any 
artistic talent, it was unfortunately so ill-cultivated that it 
was never developed (laughter) ^ dis I have done since I 
came to India, because it would have been most interesting 
and agreeable to me to have taken back with me on my 
return home some sketches which would have served to 
recall the beautiful and interesting scenes which I have 
already passed, and yet hope to pass through during my 
connection with this country {applause ) , But if you look at 
the pictures on these walls, representing Indian scenes, I 
think you will find ample proof that India is, as I have said, 

3 
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t rich field for the artist. There is that drawing of Major 
Pullan's of Dwarka in storm/' which is a remarkable 
work of art, and Captain Strahan's most successful repre- 
sentation of mountain scenery “ On the Chini Road /' 
while Lieutenant Radford and others give us very interest- 
ing reminiscences of the scenes through which our army 
has passed in Afghanistan, and Colonel Sankey contributes 
some charming landscape pieces. We have, too, a flower 
subject by Mrs. Graham, which, I confess, gave me quite a 
start, from the feeling of freshness and the odour of flowers 
that seemed to come from it as one stood before it 
plause and laughter) . But it is not India alone that we 
find depicted here. We have also most pleasant reminders 
of England and the English life to which we hope some 
day to return ; we have those shady beeches so charac- 
teristic of many parts of our country, the representation of 
which by Dr. Willcocks has been so highly appreciated 
that the Committee have awarded to him the prize which I 
have the pleasure of giving upon this occasion (applause) • 
And then we have a charming pair of ‘‘ Blue Bells" by 
Captain Pierson, which I am certain all of you have seen 
with very great pleasure (applause ) . But I have heard it 
remarked that there is some dissatisfaction in Simla 
Society because there are so few works from Captain 
Pierson's pencil in this Exhibition. Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, I feel bound to take this opportunity of defend- 
ing my gallant friend from any criticisms of that kind, by 
pointing out to you that the person who is addressing you 
is the real culprit in the matter, because I have been guilty 
of throwing upon him an amount of work, which he has 
done, to my great advantage, in a very able manner, how- 
ever much it may have been to your detriment (applause). 
There is yet one other picture to which, even in this 
Otirsory examination of the contents of this Exhibition, 
I must invite your attention. To my mind it is a very strik- 
ipg picture, a picture in the other room by a native artist, 
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Mr. Pestonjee Bomanjee, representing a Parsi priest at 
prayers ; and, I am bound to say, it seems to me that in its 
highly effective light and shade and warmth of colouring, it 
is well worthy of the prize awarded to it, and an admirable 
example of what native artists ate capable of doing (ap» 
plause ) . 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I will pass on, that I 
may not detain you long, to the consideration of the claims 
which the other portion of this Exhibition has upon our 
attention — I mean that part of it which con tains specimens 
of Native Industrial Art, and which owes so much to the 
zeal, taste, and ability my friend Captain Cole (ap- 
plause) . To me, ladies and gentlemen, that Exhibition 
has an especial interest. It is only in its infancy, for this, 
I understand, is the second year of its existence ; but I hope 
and believe it may ultimately accomplish a valuable work, 
and that it will help to cultivate and encourage Native 
Art ; that is to say, Art really native, instinct with the style 
of the country, and based upon its ancient and historical 
artistic traditions {applause ) . I will venture to say that all 
the best Art which the world has ever seen has been truly 
national, the outcome of the religion, the history, and the 
civilization of each race. I confess, for myself, that I have 
no faith in eclecticism in Art. Art is not a dead thing, to 
be merely copied from the models of the past ; it is in its 
full power and perfection, the result and, as it were, the 
flower of a nation^s whole life (applause); and therefore, 
if Art is to flourish among the natives of India, it must be 
Indian Art, not a cold and barren imitation, however 
clever, of the Ari of Europe, but the real product of the life 
and traditions of this land (applause), I rejoice to hope 
that, from the small and humble beginnings of this Exhibi- 
tion which we see here to-day — those small beginnings from 
which almost all great and useful things have their com- 
mencement, — may come forth the cultivation by the natives 
of this country of their own Art, which will restore their 
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claim to be counted among the artists of the world (ap^ 
plause) . In this, as in all things in India, it is our duty 
not to stifle or overpower the national life of the country^ 
but to develop and uphold it (applatise). If we were here 
only for a day, holding our position solely by our power, 
and retaining our grasp on India merely from the lust of 
empire, then we might perhaps desire that all national 
feelings, all recollection of their early history, all love of 
their characteristic art, should die out of the hearts of the 
Indian people. But if we believe, as I believe, that we 
occupy our present place in India in the course of God's 
providence, not merely as passing conquerors, but with a 
great work to do for the people of the country, which will 
be interwoven with their history, and which has its due 
part to fulfil in their progress, then it should be our aim to 
keep alive all that is high and beautiful and noble in their 
past traditions and their past national life, and to encourage 
them to reverence and to admire it (applause). Nothing 
is easier than to destroy, and of all things Art can perhaps 
be destroyed most easily ; and one form of destruction is 
sometimes known in Europe under the name of restoration, 
I hope the day is not far distant when the ancient monu- 
ments of India may be placed under such control as will 
tend to preserve them intact and unmutilated to future 
ages {applause )^ — for it should be our endeavour, more and 
more in this country, not to destroy but to improve ; not 
to overthrow the traditions and native civilization of some 
of the most ancient races of the earth, but to elevate and 
purify and develop them ; to retain and strengthen what 
is good, to remove what is false and evil, and thus to wed 
together in indissoluble and prolific union the earliest and 
latest developments of the Aryan races {applause). I am 
the last man in the world to shrink from changes which the 
advance of time renders necessary, or cling to obsolete 
usages merely because they are old. I have no sympathy 
with the dry and barren spirit of conservation which strug- 
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gles to preserve institutions and habits from which all life 
has departed ; but, at the same time, I am strongly con- 
vinced that reform, to be real and effective, must be tem- 
pered by reverence, and must*be a growth, and not a mere 
construction ; and, while I would give the people of India 
the fullest benefit of modern science and modern knowledge 
of Western progress and Western civilization, I should 
desire to blend them with their own historical traditions so 
as to supplant no portion of them, except by something 
better, and to retain the harmony and continuity of their 
national life (applause). 

Now, if I am not mistaken, it is in something of this 
spirit that the Committee who have got together this 
Exhibition — and w^ho, I trust, will continue theirlabours in 
future years — are conducting their work. There are there, 
in that outer building, many works which are modern in 
date, but what all those who have most judgment in this 
matter value in those works is the skilful reproduction of 
ancient patterns, or, what is better than the most skilful 
copying of such patterns, the working on ancient lines. Tt 
can be seen, from an examination of this Exhibition, how 
successfully this has been done in many cases ; and I am 
very glad to find that many Schools of Art (and I think I 
may specially mention the School of Jaipur) are working 
thoroughly in the true spirit, and have already done much 
to resuscitate the beauties and attractions of Ancient Indian 
Art. Therefore it is, ladies and gentlemen, that I rejoice 
to see such an Exhibition as this, and that I trust, as I have 
said, that it is only the beginning of a large and valuable 
work {applause). 

There is one circumstance which has been mentioned to 
me to-day, which, I think, is interesting, and that is, that 
this Exhibition contains, in much larger proportion than 
the Exhibition of last year, works which have been con- 
tributed by the artists or manufacturers themselves, — the 
proportion of loan articles being much larger last year than 
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this year. Now, if an Exhibition of this kind is to have any 
practical effect upon Art, that is exactly what we want. 
Up here at Simla, the exhibition of the best models of 
Ancient Art would have very little influence on artist 
workmen ; but the bringing together the works of the 
present day and submitting them to the criticism of compet- 
ent judges, and sending down the best of them with prizes 
and commendations — that is the most effective mode of 
cultivating good taste and encouraging the advance of Art 
( applause). 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ — I feel a great interest in this 
undertaking, not only for the reasons which I have men- 
tioned, but also for another. There is, I fear, much in the 
conditions of modern life which tends to separate and keep 
apart the European and Native in this country somewhat 
more than was the case in former days. The rapidity of 
communication, the weekly mails, the frequent furloughs, 
in spite of their numerous advantages, all tend, to a certain 
extent, in that direction ; and therefore it is a great satis- 
faction to feel that there are other circumstances connected 
with our time which may counteract the evil ; and among 
them we may count that greater acquaintance, which we 
possess in the present day, with the history, the art, and the 
jurisprudence of the past, which ought to help us to know 
better, to appreciate more highly, the native civilization of 
India, — to feel how ignorant is the inclination to disparage 
it, and that it is upon the ancient foundations of that civil- 
ization alone that we can hope to erect firm and enduring 
the superstructure of that wider and higher life which it 
should be the great aim of our Government to foster and 
advance. 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ — I now declare this Exhibition 
open (loud and prolonged applause). 
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[The annual Distribution of Prizes took place at Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 
on Saturday, the 25 th September, the Viceroy presiding, 
25th Sept. 18S0. His Excellency arrived at the School shortly after 5 P. M., 
and was accompanied by the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjpb, Mr. Primrose, Private Secretary, and Major White, Military Secretary. 
He was received by the Head Master and the Governors, and was conducted to 
the School Hall, a guard of honour of the School Volunteers being drawn up on 
the ground. The proceedings were opened with a statement by the Head 
Master, the Rev. S. Slater, in which he reviewed the progress of the School, 
remarked upon its success in recent competitive examinations (more particularly 
in the Vernacular languages), explained some of the causes which tended to 
apparent inefficiency in the students, and concluded by bringing the pressing 
want of a cricket -ground to notice. After distributing the prizes, the Viceroy 
spoke as follows : — ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ ayid Boys of Bishop Cotton 
School ^ — It gives me great pleasure to be present on 
such an occasion, and at such an interesting institution as 
this ; but it would have been far more pleasant if it had not 
fallen to my lot to be called upon by the Head Master to 
say a few words. For many years I have bored my coun- 
trymen with speeches on education, and now I am going, as 
il seems, to bore an Indian audience with the same subject. 
I have felt all my life a very deep interest in education, and 
therefore it is most agreeable, so early in my period of 
Indian affairs, to be present at an institution which, not- 
withstanding Mr. Slater’s modest assertions, is, I am sure, 
well worthy of the support of the public. This school 
was, I believe, originally established as a thank-offering 
for the ultimate suppression of that fearful event — which, 
fortunately, none of you boys remember— the Mutiny, by 
one who did good service to this country, and who in the 
midst of labour met his death by an untimely end. And it 
seems to me that no more appropriate offering to God for 
that deliverance could have been made than an e^stablish- 
ment for the education of European boys, for I feel con- 
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fident that there is no better means of strengthening British 
rule in India than by taking every opportunity of training 
English youths in this country to show themselves worthy 
the position they hold by the uprightness of their lives, and 
that there is nothing so dangerous to our position as that 
the lives of Europeans should be disgracefully and dis- 
honourably spent. I listened with great interest to the 
speech of the Head Master, and wish to make a few observa- 
tions on it. Now, one reason why I feel a deep interest 
in this institution is that it combines religious and secular 
training. We all know that Government made a solemn 
promise that it would observe a strict and impartial neu- 
trality in all matters relating to religion, and it is quite right 
that it should be so ; but this does not imply that individual 
responsibility is thereby set aside. I feel convinced that 
we cannot have a true education unless religious and 
secular training are combined, as both are in the teaching of 
this school, so that you may have a complete education. It 
gave me great pleasure to hear from Mr. Slater of your 
success in the native languages ; and I consider it a great 
satisfaction to have disturbed the authorities in the Adju- 
tant-General's Office in the manner described : and I hope 
you will continue so to astonish them. Mr. Slater has men- 
tioned some of the difficulties that beset such an institution 
as this, but I am not altogether ignorant of them, as it has 
been my duty to read Archdeacon Baly's excellent report. 
One difficulty is very trying, namely, that boys should so fre- 
quently come up later than the fixed time for returning to 
school. If such a thing happened in England, the boys 
would be sent home again, and not allowed to return. So 
if my voice can reach your parents through you, I would 
earnestly entreat them to remember how hard it is to you 
boys, how injurious to your prospects in the future, if by 
any weak indulgence on their part you are kept at home ; 
and I would urge upon them not to deprive you of the 
advantages you might gain, and to allow you to come up in 
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time, for, if they do not, it is impossible to give you the 
education you would otherwise receive. Mr, Slater also 
alluded to the few openings for European boys, and the 
increasing competition. I hold that that competition should 
exist, and boys of English birth must look for a keen com- 
petition with the intelligent native races, which competi- 
tion will become yet keener ; and the only way to meet 
it successfully is by the cultivation of your intellects. I can 
scarcely count the difficulty of finding employment a ground 
for listlessness in your studies ; for, granting the difficulty, 
you hcive not a ghost of a chance unless you avail your- 
selves of the opportunities here afforded you. Education 
now becomes more and more a matter of necessity. In 
former days there were many ways in which men could get 
a living without it ; but this is not the case now, and those 
who do not develop the intellect which God has given them 
will be beaten in the race, — and there are few things more 
unsatisfactory than a listless, idle European in India. Let 
me say, however, then, that I hope you will set before you a 
higher standard of education than that of merely getting 
employment. You must recollect that God has gVen to all 
certain faculties, for the right employment of which He 
holds them responsible. They are no inheritance of class or 
station — talents are not possessions ; they are entrusted to 
you to be employed in the service of God and of your 
fellow-men, and for your own advantage — and mark, I put 
this in the last place. The curriculum here appears to me 
wide and extensive, and I hope that the returning arts of 
peace will open a larger field for employment. I see here 
(referring to a motto on the wall) Arma cedani togce^ and 
I hope that the great battle which has been won by Sir 
Frederick Roberts, and which I am sure will be thoroughly 
appreciated by you, boys, who are volunteers, will restore 
peace to India, and that once more we may say Arma cedant 
togcB, And here I see (referring to another motto) In 
veritate victoria. Yes ; the real source of our power is 
•4 
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not po much the victories won by the gallantry of oi^r 
noble soldiers, as that the natives feel that they can rely on 
the truth and honour of England. And one word with 
regard to the volunteer movement. I had the honour, not 
actually of being its father, but of being entrusted with the 
care of nursing the infant, and had the responsibility at- 
tendant on its teething. For I was at that time Under- 
secretary at the War Office. I have, therefore, a great 
interest in it, and rejoice that the movement has spread to 
India, and congratulate you and your commanding officer 
on the appearance you presented to day. I could tell, by 
simply looking at you, that you had a good officer, for regi- 
ments, as well as schools, depend for their efficiency on 
their leaders. What I have seen to-day will make me watch 
your progress with increasing interest, and I hope you will 
all endeavour to profit, to the utmost, by the education you 
receive here, and that when you go forth from hence to 
fight the battle of life, you will remember that you have to 
maintain the good name of Englishmen and the honour of 
Bishop Cotton School. 

[His Excellency concluded his speech (which was frequently interrupted by 
bursts of applause) by offering a donation of Rs. loo to the cricket field, and 
took his seat amidst the cheers of the boys. 

The Lieutenant G ovemor moved a vote of thanks, saying : 

I ask you to join me in thanking the Viceroy for coming here, and for de- 
livering the soul-stirring address which he has given, and which I am sure will go 
to the hearts of all here. The advantage, to the schools, of his presence and what 
he has said cannot be over-estimated.” 

Archdeacon Mathew seconded the resolution, which was passed enthusiastically 
— the boys loudly cheering ; and the proceedings were brought to a close by the 
choir singing “ God save the Queen. ”j 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE SIMLA 
VOLUNTEERS. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 9th October, the Viceroy presided at the annual 
Distribution of Prizes to the Simla Volunteers at Annan- 
9th Oct. 1880. dale. A large number of people assembled on the parade- 

ground ; and with the Viceroy, within a small shamianah 
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pitched on the hill side, where the distribution took place^ Were Sir Donahi 
Stewart ; the Hon. C IT. Aitchison ; Mr. Primrose, Private Secretary ; Major 
White, Military Secretary ; Lieutenant-General Olph jrts ; and a number of others 
including many ladies. After going through sfjme “ extended order movements,^’' 
the corps advanced in review order and formed up three sides of a square in front 
of the shamianah, when His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the regiment as 
follows : — ] 

Officers^ Non-commissioned Offi^cers^ and Members of 
the Simla Rifie VoluntarSy — I can assure you that it is a 
great pleasure to me to meet you upon this occasion. I 
believe that this Volunteer Corps now numbers some 
twenty years of its life ; an*! that reminds me that twenty 
years ago, in England, I was engaged under the orders of 
my distinguished chief, the late Lord Herbert, in taking a 
part, as Under-Secretary of State for War, in the organisa- 
tion of the Volunteer movement at home. It is, therefore, 
natural that I should feel a deep interest in this, the first 
occasion on which I have had an opportunity of seeing 
before me an Indian Volunteer Corps ; and it was with un- 
feigned pleasure that I heard the remarks which have been 
made by Colonel Williams upon the result of his inspection 
of the corps to-day, and that I was able to conci ide, from 
the languageof that experienced and distinguished officer, 
that you, the Simla Volunteers, are in a condition of high 
efficiency, and w’^ould be ready at any moment faithfully, 
valiantly, and effectively to discharge your duties, if called 
upon to do so [Cheers), In England, it was a great 
object in the Volunteer movement that the Volunteer force 
should be as numerous as possible. I have never been one 
of those who have thought for a moment that any force of 
Rifle Volunteers would enable us to dispense with the 
services of any portion of the regular army {Hear hear). 
In India, however, w’-e cannot look to raise such a large 
force of Volunteers as has now, happily, for twenty years 
existed at home ; but if you are less numerous, that is an 
additional reason why you should endeavour to make your- 
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selves -as efficient as possible {Cheers) » You must re- 
collect that the existence of such a force — the existence of 
corps like this — leads the Government to expect that they 
may rely upon you in the hour of danger, if ever it should 
arise, and that you must use your best endeavours not to 
disappoint the hopes and expectations which are raised by 
such efficient manoeuvres as have been witnessed upon this 
occasion. These are days in which all opinion points to 
the concentration of military force at great centres, and, 
therefore, it becomes more and more necessary that we 
should be able to rely upon a force like this, of Volunteers, 
to do such duty as might be required in a station such as 
Simla. I am convinced that if you should ever be called 
upon — as I trust, please God, and as I hope and believe, 
you never may — to discharge active duties in the defence 
of your Sovereign and your countrymen, that you will 
answer gallantly to the demand — {cheers) — and, therefore, 
it is that 1 offer you my congratulations to-day on the 
efficiency to which yop have attained, and that I ask you 
to remember that the confidence of the Government rests 
upon you, and that it is your bounden duty and highest 
honour fully to justify that confidence {Laud and continued 
cheers ) . 

[The distribution of prizes was then proceeded with.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF UMRITSUR. 

[On Thursday rooming, the 28 th October, the Viceroy left Simla for his 
autumn tour. His Excellency was accompanied by the 
10th Nov. 1880. members of his personal staff, and, after a pleasant trip 
through the hills by Nahan and Dehra Boon to Saharun- 
pore, during which some good shooting was found, arrived by special train at 
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Umritsur on the evening of the <)th November. At il o’clock next morning, the 
Viceroy, accompanied by Mr. Burney, Commissioner of Umritsur, and his staff, 
and escorted by a troop of the r 4th Bengal Lancets, droye to the Town Hall, 
where the Municipal Committee and a large number of the native gentlemen of 
the district, and native officials, were assembled to meet him. His Excellency, 
was received at the entrance by the Committee, headed by Khan Mahomed Shah, 
Khan Bahadoor, and conducted to the top of the Hall, where a canopy was 
erected, within which he took his seat. Khan Mahomed Shah then read an 
address of welcome on behalf of the Municipality, in which they gave some facts 
regarding the origin and histoiy of Umritsur and -its progress under British rule ; 
expressed satisfaction at the prospects of peace with Afghanistan and the renew* 
al of commercial intercourse between Umritsur and Kabul and the countries be- 
yond ; and pointed out the advantages of connecting Umritsur with Pathankote 
by railway— a scheme which they^hoped would receive His Excellency’s favour- 
able consideration and approval. 

Lord Ripon replied as follows : — ] 


Gentlemen ^ — I beg to thank you most sincerely for the 
address which you have just presented to me. I have 
listened with special satisfaction to the expressions of 
loyalty to our Queen-Empress which are contained in it, 
and it will be my duty to make them known to Her 
Majesty. I rejoice to be able to assure you that Her 
Majesty ever feels the deepest interest in the welfare of 
her Indian subjects, of all classes and creeds. 

I am very glad to have had this opportunity of visiting 
this interesting city, connected, as you remind me, with so 
many historical recollections, and to be able to-day to 
return you my hearty thanks for the very kind and cordial 
reception which you have accorded to me on my first visit 
to your district, and for the many beautiful scenes with 
which, by night and by day, your streets have been adorned, 
and which I have witnessed with the utmost gratifica- 
tion. 

But, gentlemen, it is specially gratifying to me to learn, 
as the representative in this country of the Queen-Empress 
of India, that you date the commencement of the commer- 
cial prosperity of Umritsur from the period when this city 
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passed under British rule. The description which you give 
of that rule in the address which you have presented to me 
shows me how justly you appreciate the principles by 
which I trust the government of the Queen-Empress in 
India will ever be guided ; and I can assure you that it will 
be my constant endeavour, so long as I hold the office of 
Governor General of India, to apply those principles im- 
partially and fully, 

I rejoice with you, gentlemen, at the prospect of restored 
peace, and at the return to India of so many gallant 
soldiers who have been serving their Queen and their 
country beyond the frontiers of this land. I congratulate 
you heartily upon the part — of which you, gentlemen of 
the Punjab, may be justly proud — which has been taken 
by the regiments from these districts in the warlike opera- 
tions of the last two years. It will be my special duty 
and my most earnest desire, under the blessed auspices of 
returning peace, to labour to the utmost to promote the 
well-being of the people of India, and to develop the re- 
sources of this great country ; and you may rest assured 
that among the measures of that kind which will engage 
the attention of myself and my colleagues in the Govern- 
ment of India, the scheme for connecting Umritsur with 
Pathankote by railway will receive full and ample consi- 
deration. You will, of course, gentlemen, not expect me 
upon this occasion to make any promise as to the period 
at which it may be possible to undertake that work, the 
importance of which I fully recognise. 

Gentlemeny — I am very glad indeed to have had this 
opportunity of meeting you, and to find that, while on the 
one hand you recall with a wise interest the past history 
of your country and your city, you look forward on the 
other to a prosperous and progressive future under the just 
sway of our Gracious Sovereign. 

[Mr. Johnstone, the Assistant Commissioner of Umritsur, translated the 
Viceroy’s reply into the vernacular, after which the Committee’s address 
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which was enclosed in a handsome casket, was formally presented to His Ex- 
cellency.] 




ADDRESS AT TFIE ALEXANDRA GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

[After leaving the Municipal Plall, I-X)rd Ripon drove to the Alexandra Girls’ 
School, where an address was presented to him by the 
loth Nov. 1880 . Native Christians of the Punjab, who had assembled at Um- 
ritsur (the head station of the Chuich Missionary Society 
in the Province) for the purpose of meeting and welcoming His Excellency. 
The address referred to the coneJuMon of the Afghan war as a special cause 
for thankfulness and rejoicing, conveyed the thanks of the Native Christian Com- 
munity to His Excellency for his kindness in visiting the school, and concluded 
with expressions of loyalty and good wishes for the success of His Excellency’s 
administration. 

• 

Lord Ripon replied as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen ., — 1 have to thank you most sincerely for the 
address you have been kind enough to present to me on this 
occasion ; and I assure you that it has given me great 
pleasure to accept your invitation to visit thir institution 
to-day, and to receive this address at your hands. 

You speak of the fair prospects which are once more 
opened to the Indian Empire by the termination of the 
Afghan war. I, like you, heartily rejoice that it has pleased 
God, in His good providence, to bring to an end those 
military operations wliich have continued for so lengthened 
a period ; and I earnestly trust that we may now be blessed 
with a continuance of peace and prosperity, during which 
it may be possible for me and my colleagues in the Govern- 
ment of India to devote ourselves to promoting to the 
utmost the welfare of the people of this land {applause). 

I am peculiarly glad to have met you in this Alexandra 
School, because the name of the institution recalls to me 
the fact that, on the last day spent by me in England before 
I left my own country to come here amongst you in this 
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distant land, I was honoured by an interview with that 
illustrious Princess whose name this school bears — the 
Princess of Wales — at which both she and the Prince of 
Wales expressed their deep interest in India, and at which 
His Royal Highness assured me of the agreeable recollec- 
tions he brought back with him from this country, and how 
heartily he desired to hear, from time to time, of the welfare 
and happiness of its people [applause). 

Gentlemen^ — I have been connected now, for more years 
than it is altogether in some respects agreeable to recollect, 
with the subject of education in my own land, and, therefore, 
I naturally feel a very deep interest in all that concerns the 
progress of education in India. You are aware that it is 
thebounden duty of the Government of India to preserve 
the strictest neutrality in all that relates to religious matters 
in the country. That is a duty imperative upon us in ful- 
filment of distinct pledges definitely given, and to which we 
are bound to adhere. I have never thought, gentlemen, 
that the strict performance of that duty, both as regards 
the natives of this country and the various Christian de- 
nominations in India, involves, in the least degree, on the 
part of individual members of the Government, any indif- 
ference to religious education [Hear, hear, and applause). 
And, for myself, I have always held and maintained at 
home — and my views upon that subject have undergone 
no change, though I have come many miles across the 
sea — that no education can be complete and thorough 
if it does not combine religious and secular education 
[Loud and continued applause), 

I am, therefore, very glad to have the pleasure of coming 
amongst you to-day, and of visiting this school — one of the 
first, though not quite the first, among those which I have 
seen in India— and I can truly say that I wish this institu- 
tion, and those connected with it, all possible prosperity 
{Applause). I trust you may accomplish the work which 
you have set before you, and that, in the words of the motto 
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which I see in front of me, ^^your daughters will be as 
polished corner-stones” {Applause^, it should please 
God to aid you in advancing the great woyk of education 
in India, you will by your efforts be doing a great service 
to the people of this country, and you will be carrying out 
an object which I know Tier Majesty the Queen-Empress 
has closely at heart {Applause). 

[Mr. Lewis, the Officiating Ju<’igc of the Small Cause Court, read the address, 
and translated the Viceroy’s speech into the vernacular, after which the Viceroy 
inspected the institution.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE ANJUMAN-I-PUNJAB. 

[The Viceroy reached Lahore at a quarter to 5 on the afternoon of the loth 
of November — llie Municipality presenting him with an 
11th Nov. 1880, address of welcome at the Railway Station on his arrival. 

To this address a reply was subsequently ^ent in writing. 
At the Railway Station Lord Ripon was received by the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab, the Cominander-in-Chief in India, the Maharajalis of Kashmir 
and Puttiala, the Rajahs of Klapurthala, Mundi, Furreedcote, and Chumba, 
and other native noblemen of the Punjab, and by a large number of Civil and 
Military Officers. A procession of elephants was formed, in which the Viceroy, 
the principal officials and native chiefs, took part, and which proceeded, by the 
Delhi and Lohari gates of the city and the Sudder Bazar, to the Viceroy's 
Camp, which was pitched near the Racecourse. *he whole of the forenoon of 
the 1 1 th of November was occupied by Lord Ripon in receiving the visits of 
the native chiefs. At half-past 6 in the evening, a large and influential deputa- 
tion from the Anjuman-i-Punjab and its various branch associations waited 
upon His Excellency with an address of welcome. Dr. Leitner, the Registrar 
of the Punjab University College, rciid the address. It urged upon the Viceroy 
the redemption of the pledge giveq by his predecessor to raise the Punjab 
University College to the status of a University — a pledge whose fulfilment had 
been delayed by the complications in Afghanistan ; it expressed the thanks 
of the Society to His Excellency for his sanction to the Kazi Bill recently 
passed by the Legislative Council, and for the precautions taken to ensure the 
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careful working of the Vaccination Act ; it described the arrangements which 
had been made by the Society for the supei-vision, training, support, and event- 
ual employment of ten sons of soldiers killed in the late Afghan war ; it re- 
ferred with satisfaction to the Viceroy’s recent remarks at the Simla Fine Arts 
Exhibition on the cultivation of native art ; and it concluded by drawing Lord 
Ripon^s attention to the aim of the Guru Singh Sabha Association (a branch of 
the Anjuman) to spread knowledge amongst the Sikh Community by means of 
the Punjabi language, to extend female education, and to open out the cultiva- 
tion of the agricultural and industrial resources of the country. At the con- 
clusion of the address, the members of the various associations forming the 
deputation were introduced to the Viceroy, after which His Excellency replied to 
the address as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen ^ — I can assure you that I have had very 
great satisfaction in receiving this large and important 
Deputation, and in meeting you upon this occasion. The 
reputation of the Anjuman-i-Punjab had already reached 
me before I came to Lahore, and I am extremely glad to 
find, from the evidence contained in this address, and that 
which is afforded by the fact of gentlemen from so many 
parts of the country being now gathered here together, 
that the institution is gradually gaining in influence. I 
particularly rejoice to meet the members of the Anjuman, 
because it is, if I mistake not, a society which has sprung 
up altogether from the exertions of the intelligent popula- 
tion of the Punjab. It has, I believe, no direct connexion 
with the Government, but is the spontaneous product of 
the desire of the educated classes of this great community 
to spread knowledge and science around them, and to give 
to others the advantages which they have themselves 
obtained from various branches of study. Now, it is no 
doubt true that in all countries of the world at the present 
time, and, in some respects, specially in India, it is 
necessary that the State should take a large part in the 
support and advancement of education ; but I, for one, 
always very greatly rejoice when I see wealthy and 
educated persons coming forward themselves to advance 
the cause of education, because I am convinced thatby such 
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free and voluntary efforts more is really done for the cause 
of solid education than can be done by the operations of 
any central government ; and I am very glad indeed, there^ 
fore, to have a proof that here in the Punjab you feel, with 
me, that this is a matter of very great importance, and that 
you desire, by your liberal subscriptions and by your zeal- 
ous labours, to show the earnestness of your conviction in 
that respect. As you are very well aware, it would be 
impossible to provide, out of the taxation of the country, 
such sums as are really required if the people of India are 
to be thoroughly educated ; and it is only by the spontane- 
ous and liberal assistance of educated native gentlemen^ 
and by their coming forward themselves to take their fair 
share in the work more and more, that education can be 
placed upon a sound basis, and can attain to that position 
to which I hope and trust it may ultimately attain in this 
country. 

You have alluded, gentlemen, in your address, to the 
question of the proposed University for the Punjab. I am 
about, a few days later, to receive an address from the 
Senate of the University College which at pre ;ent exists^ 
and I think that it would probably be better that I should 
reserve any observations I have to make on that point 
until I receive that address. The subject is one to which 
I have not yet been able to give as much attention as I 
should most earnestly desire to do ; but I trust that when, to 
a considerable extent, those pressing anxieties, which have 
been of late cast upon the Government of India,have'passed 
away, I shall be able to give my careful consideration 
to the question, the importance of which I fully recognise, 
and regarding which I trust, with the assistance of my 
colleagues in the Government of India,, to be able to come 
to a satisfactory decision. 

I have been much gratfied, gentlemen, by the allusion 
which you have made to two measures of legislation which 
have been passed by the Legislative Gouucilof India since 
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I came out to this country. I am very glad indeed to find^ 
from the remarks contained in this address, that the Bill 
relating to the appointment of Kazis is one generally ac- 
ceptable to the Mahomedan community. I felt it my duty 
to give that measure an unhesitating support, because I 
found that it was one calculated to supply a want felt in 
many parts of the country by persons of the Mahomedan 
creed ; and I need not assure you that it is always my desire 
to meet the views of all classes of the community, whether 
Mahomedan or Hindu. I am also much pleased to find 
that those, who represent the Hindu community in this part 
of the country, recognise the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment of India has acted with respect to the Vaccination 
Act. That was a question, no doubt, involving very deli- 
cate considerations. I can say, for myself, that I am 
strongly and deeply convinced of the value and importance 
of vaccination, and of the great benefits it is calculated to 
confer upon the community at large in the prevention of a 
terrible disease ; but at the same time I was well aware 
that it was perfectly possible that errors might arise in re- 
spect to the intentions of the Government in the matter ; 
that it was calculated to touch upon the religious feelings 
of a large portion of the community, and therefore that it 
was essentially necessary to apply its provisions with the 
utmost possible consideration and caution. The principle 
upon which the Government of India acted was, in the 
first place, to leave it to the Local Governments to decide 
whether the Bill should be applied at all, or not, under their 
jurisdiction. But we went further than that, and we said 
that we desired that it should be applied in no case in 
which there was a decided feeling on the part of the popu- 
lation against the adoption of the measure. I am perfectly 
confident that the Local Governments will fully understand 
the object which the Government of India had in view, 
namely, that the feelings of the populations should be 
ascertained and considered to the utmost ; that the fullest 
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Opportunity should be given to them of expressing their 
opinions freely; and that no atteitipt should made to 
force the measure upon them, or even peirsuade them to 
adopt it, until they were convinced, by seeing the advan* 
tages resulting from its working in other places, that it was 
really for their good. 

You are kind enough to allude to some remarks made 
by me a short time ago, at Simla, on the subject of the cul- 
tivation of Native Art. I can assure you that those 
remarks were the result of strong convictions on my part, 
and of a very earnest desire to see the Arts of India cul- 
tivated in a manner conSstent with their past traditions, 
I am firmly convinced that no art except that which is spon- 
taneous and grows naturally upon the soil of any country, 
is ever likely to be carried to real success ; but I can assure 
you that, while I feel a great interest in the development 
of Native Aft upon the lines of the ancient and indigen- 
ous Art of the country, I feel also an equal interest in 
those other important objects to which you have alluded, 
namely, the commercial development of the country and 
the spread of Western science. What you waiit in your 
education, as it seems to me, is that it should have its 
roots in the past, and that you should avail yourselves of all 
that is good and valuable in the results of times which are 
gone by ; but that3^ou should at the same time combine with 
those ancient historical recollections, the advantages of 
modern Western civilisation. Doubtless, gentlemen, the 
task is a difficult one. It is not easy to blend together 
even the knowledge and the science of communities 
separated so very widely in many respects as are the 
peoples of the East and of the West; but, on the other 
hand, I see in the assembly of gentlemen now around me 
the best augury that could possibly be afforded that some 
such union of Western science with Eastern knowledge 
is before us in the future, and will be advanced by your 
efforts. 
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I have learned, gentlemen, with peculiar pleasure that 
you have already done your part in marking your sense of 
the services rendered to the country by our gallant soldiers 
engaged in warlike operations beyond the frontier for the 
last two years. You may well, here, gentlemen, in the 
Punjab, have done this, because you have every reason to 
be proud of the distinction won by the Punjab regiments 
upon every field upon which they have been engaged. 

And now, gentlemen, I will detain you no longer, except 
to say that if it should be given to me, through God’s will, 
to realise in any degree the character which your address 
has been good enough to attribute to me, and if, when ’my 
term of office comes to an end, whenever that may be,, 
there should be any in this country who are willing to accord 
to me the honourable and distinguished title of a friend of 
India, I shall, I can assure you, regard it as one of the 
proudest distinctions of my life ; and I am further sure that 
it will be by acting in a spirit of warm and friendly feeling 
for the populations of this country, and with an earnest and 
deep desire to promote by every means in my power their 
happiness and their welfare, that I shall be most perfectly 
obeying the orders which our Queen-Empress entrusted ta 
me on my departure from England, 


REVIEW OF TROOPS AT MEEAN MEER. 

[On Saturday morning, the i3tli of November, the Viceroy held a review of 
all the troops assembled at Lahore, numbering nearly io,OOo. 
lath Nor. 1880. The review took place at Meean Mcer. His Excellency the 
Viceroy, accompanied by the Commandcr-in-Chief, the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, and their respective Staffs, arrived on the 
ground about half-past 7 o’clock, — the troops being drawn up on parade in 
line of quarter columns, — and was received with a royal salute. A large body 
of spectators was gathered near the saluting flag. After the salute the Viceroy 
rode down the line accompanied by the Body Guard and Staffs, The Native 
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Chicf=j joined him near the saluting flag. The troops then marched past, and at 
the close of the parade advanced in review order. His ^Excellency the Viceroy 
then rode forward and met the Commandter-in-Chief and the. Commanding 
Officers, and delivered the following address ] ? ! 

Vour Excellency and Gentlemen ^ — It has been a very 
great pleasure indeed to me to have the honour of meet- 
ing, upon this occasion, the worthy representatives of 
the British Army, both European and Native, who are at 
present before me, and specially to have been, as it were, 
thus introduced to our army in India, under your aus- 
pices. It would be impertinent in me, as a civilian, to ex- 
press any opinion upon the bearing and appearance of 
the troops, and yet I cannot resist the impulse which 
prompts me to say how greatly I have been impressed, to- 
day, by the sight, which has been presented to me by them, 
of the discipline and power of the troops of our Queen- 
Empress upon this Indian soil, whether they be those who 
have been sent from England, or raised in this country. 
But, Your Excellency, if I am bound to abstain from criti- 
cism, which you might regard as out of place, I may be 
permitted to refer to acts which have entered into the 
domain of history, and for a few moments briefly to recall 
the actions of the force which we have seen to-day, in the 
most trying periods of the war which has just been, and I 
trust happily, brought to a conclusion. We may well be 
proud of that which history will have to tell to future 
generations of the deeds of the British Army during that 
war — whether we look to that earlier and shorter campaign 
which was marked by the actions of Ali Musjid and the 
Peiwar Kotal, or whether we look to those events which 
followed upon that dark and melancholy occurrence at 
Kabul, when the representative of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment fell the victim of a treacherous attack. When the 
soldiers of England, to vindicate the honour of their country, 
marched upon Kabul, nobly did they do their work ; and 
the great deeds which they did at that time will stand 
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recorded in the pages of the military history of India. 
And then there came a later period of the campaign, 
when the Government of India called upon the force under 
the command of my gallant friend, Sir Donald Stewart, to 
accomplish a march from Kandahar to Kabul, in the midst 
of which he again encountered the foe, and he encountered 
them at odds at which British troops are wont to meet their 
enemies in this country ; for I believe in the lines of Ahmed 
Kheyl he had not more than twelve hundred men to meet 
some fifteen thousand. And then we hoped that we saw 
before us the dawn of peace, and a speedy return to their 
homes of the native troops of India; but again, another 
circumstance arose, which called for great exertion at the 
hands of the British Army, and the hopes of the return of 
the force, and a satisfactory peace, were for the time dashed 
aside ; and we had to call upon the army in Afghanistan to 
retrace their steps from Kabul to Kandahar. Of the history 
of that great march, I need not remind you. I wrote to Sir 
Frederick Roberts when he started from Kabul, and told 
him I had no doubt his march would be famous in military 
history. Was I wrong, gentlemen ? The trade of a prophet 
is generally dangerous ; but at least on this occasion my 
prophecy has been amply fulfilled. That great march was 
nobly accomplished ; its speed and skill have attracted the 
admiration, not only of Englishmen, but of Continental 
military critics, and it was wound up by a battle which may 
be hoped to have a lasting effect. 

Gentlemen ^ — These are great deeds, of which Englishmen 
may be justly proud ; and I have more than once had the 
pleasing duty of assuring the troops of the great sympathy 
which Her Most Gracious Majesty has felt for them in the 
dark hours which have from time to time overshadowed us, 
and of the gratitude and joy with which she has heard of 
the successes by which this war has been brought to a ter- 
mination. But, Sir^ if we recall with pride these gallant 
mid stirring deeds of war and victory, there have been 
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other incidents in these bperations which we cannot in 
justice overlook* We cannot forget the services which 
have been rendered by those oiiicers and ir^giments who 
were set to guard the lines of communications; and I 
hold, as I have already had occasion in this country to 
state, that our gratitude is equally due to those who per- 
formed that duty with such unvarying patience and such 
firmness in difficulties and trials — quite as great as those 
which were undergone by their comrades who had the 
better fortune to be engaged in the front. 

Sir Frederick HaineSy—Th^YQ is one other circumstance 
to which I should desire t6 advert upon this occasion, and 
it is one of which I, at all events, am deeply proud. I 
have heard on all hands, and specially from Sir Donald 
Stewart, of the admirable discipline which has been main- 
tained by the British army when occupying a foreigfn coun- 
try. They have given, during the term of occupation, the 
greatest proof that they can give of the true character of 
Englishmen ; and I believe that, by that discipline and mo- 
deration and justice towards the people in those countries 
in which they were stationed, they have done a., much for 
the fame, reputation and honour of England, in a political 
point of view, as they have, in a military p>oint of view, 
by the victories they have gained. It would be too long 
on this occasion to recount the acts of individual regi- 
ments ; but I will venture to say this, — that a finer force of 
Her Majesty’s troops has seldom, if ever, been brought 
together upon the plains of India. That Artillery whose 
fame is known in all lands, and whose motto shows that 
they are ready to do their duty in every part of the world, 
those magnificent Cavalry Regiments which we have seen 
upon this occasion, and that splendid line of unbroken In- 
fantry, I venture to think, Sir, you would not fear to 
lead against any army in the world. 

Sir Frederick Haines ^ — I have on this occasion a duty of 
a singularly pleasant nature to perform. It was known to 
6 
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'HerMajesty that this review was about to take place to-day; 
and last night I received a telegram from the Secretary of 
State, desiring me to inform the troops assembled here that 
it was Her Majesty’s pleasure, in addition to the medal 
which has been already granted for the Afghan campaign, 
to attach to that decoration clasps for six different actions, — 
Ali Musjid, Peiwar Kotal, Charasiab, Kabul, Ahmed Kheyl 
and Kandahar ; and yet more. Sir, in accordance with your 
recommendation, the grant of a special decoration to 
those who took part in the march of Sir Frederick Roberts* 
force to Kandahar, in the form of a bronze star. I am con- 
fident that you and the troops under your command will 
recognise this concession on the part of the Queen-Em- 
press as another proof of Her Majesty’s regard and 
affection for the army, which forms the foundation of her 
country's greatness and power, and as an incentive to 
deeds such as you and your troops have performed so 
loyally and well, and for which, in the name of Her Ma- 
jesty, I now thank you from the bottom of my heart* 


DEPUTATION FRO]\i THE SENATE OF THE PUNJAB 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

[On Saturday evening, at hatf-past nine o’clock, Lord Ripon received a 
large and influential deputation fiom the Senate of tlie 
18 th Kor. 1880 . Punjab Univerbity College who prebt;ntccl him with an ad- 
dress of welcome. The deputation was headed by Sir 
Robert Egerton, the President of the Institution, and there were also present 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, the Rajahs of Jhind and Mundi, and the Pattiala 
Council of Regency, besides a large number of European and native officials 
and native noblemen. The Lieutenant Governor (Sir Robert Egerton) opened 
the proceedings by introducing Dr. Leitner, who, he said, would read the ad- 
dress of the Senate. A copy of the address in the vernacular, enclosed in a 
handsome gold case, was then presented by the Maharajah of Kashmir to Lord 
Ripon ; after whk|i, Dr. Leitner read the address, the main object of which was 
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to enlist the Viceroy’s aid in raising the college to the status of a university. The 
numbeis of students were stated, previous promises were recapitulated, the 
liberality of the Punjab Cliiefs was dwelt upon, and, finally, ,the*services of the 
Punjab troops in the Afghan campaign were urged as an additional ground for 
the special favour sought. The Viceroy replied as follows : — ] 

Maharaj'ah and Gentlemen , — I am very grateful to you 
for the address which you have presented to me upon this 
occasion, and specially for the manner in which you have 
spoken of those efforts which I made in my past life 
to promote the cause of education in England ; and I can 
assure you that that interest in education which prompted me 
to advocate its extension at home has kept with me here in 
India, and that I am equally convinced that all that concerns 
the advancement of education is of the highest importance 
in this country, as I was convinced that it was of vital 
interest in lingland. I am sorry to say that, in consequence 
of the many and anxious duties which have pressed upon 
the Government of India since I came out to this country, 
I have not been able to give that full and complete con- 
sideration to the questions connected with the establishment 
of a complete university in the Punjab, which 1 naturally 
should have desired, and that I have not had sufficient oppor- 
tunity for consultation upon the subject with my colleagues 
in the Government of India, with whom it is my pleasure, 
as it is also my duty, always to act in the most cordial co- 
operation. I am, therefore, not in a position, at the present 
moment, to express any positive opinion as to the steps 
which may be taken for the promotion of an object which 
I earnestly desire to see advanced so far as may be consist- 
ent with the general interests of the country ; and I am 
the more anxious to abstain from promises upon this occa- 
sion because I learn from your address that you have been 
waiting for some years for the fulfilment of hopes that have 
not yet been realized ; and 1 should greatly prefer to have 
the opportunity of fulfilling my promises— if I may use 
the expression— even before 1 make them, the same 
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time, gentlemen, I am very glad to seize this occasion of 
explaining to you my general views upon some of the ques- 
tions in which you are so greatly interested, and I rejoice 
to find from your address that those views are likely to 
meet with your approval. In the first place, gentlemen, I 
desire, to express my high appreciation of the great liberality, 
which has distinguished the Princes and Chiefs of the 
Punjab, in coming forward, as they have done, to promote 
the establishment of the University College, as I understand, 
in the firm expectation that it will ultimately grow and 
flower into a perfect University. I beg, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to tender to those distinguished per- 
sons our best thanks for that generous liberality; and then I 
would state the conviction, which I feel, that it is undoubted- 
ly'desirable to promote the cultivation and the extension of 
Oriental languages and Oriental literature. I entirely agree 
with the opinions of those who think that that is an object 
in itself desirable; and, so far as my limited acquaintance 
at present with India carries me, I am inclined to agree 
with the sentiments, which I believe you entertain, that it 
is through the medium of the vernacular languages of this 
country that science and literature can most easily be 
advanced and cultivated. We live in times, gentlemen— 
at least, we in the West live in times — of great and rapid 
change ; and I am inclined to believe that those changes 
have not been without their operation in India. I some- 
times hear it said that there is not in the present day the 
same intimate communication and relation between Euro- 
peans and Natives that existed in former times. I do not 
know how far that statement may be true, but I am quite 
sure of this,— that if there be any truth in it, it is matter for 
very serious consideration. It is a state of things which 
we ought to desire to remove ; and I can quite perceive 
that there are circumstances in these times which tend of 
themselves to lead to that result. Now, gentlemen, I 
believe that vain to contend against the natural tend- 
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encies of the age in which our lot is cast We shall not be 
able to return to those somewhat patriarchal conditions 
which may have existed in the past ; but I btdieve that we 
shall find in the future the mean^ of a sounder and yet closer 
union between European and Oriental races if we endeavour 
to cultivate a mutual understanding of the traditions of the 
West and the traditions of the East, of the Oriental and of 
the Occidental literature : and that we shall discover, in the 
spread of a general education, a new mode of supplying that 
bond of union which may have, to a certain extent, been want* 
ing in recent years. I am rejoiced also to find, from the ad- 
dress which you have presented to me, that, although you 
mainly desire to promote the cultivation of Oriental lan- 
guages and Oriental studies, you by no means are inclined 
to overlook the importance of a solid European education ; 
and that you are not desirous to put aside the cultivation 
of English language, English literature, and English science. 
I am confident that it is only by advancing both Oriental 
and English studies that we can hope to bind together 
more closely the various races which meet upon the com- 
mon soil of India ; and I am very glad indeed toieam, from 
the evidence which your address presents, that you have by 
no means overlooked that consideration. Again, gentlemen, 
I think I am in sympathy with you when I say that I have 
always been a friend to a certain amount of variety in 
education. We have it in England, where, in the two 
great Universities of that country, thr^re is a marked dis- 
tinction in the branches of study to which pre-eminence is 
given. Oxford is mainly classical, Cambridge is mainly 
mathematical ; and I confess I do not see why Oriental 
languages and studies should not have a pre-eminence 
in Lahore, just as a special English education has a 
pre-eminence elsewhere. There are two theories of 
education: there is one theory which I may call the 
despotic theory— the theory that it is the business of the 
State to lay down an iron rule of education, and to tiy to 
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force everybody into one groove, and to make submissive 
and obedient subjects of the State, without variety and 
without individual character. There is another theory of 
education, which I call the free theory, which adapts its 
methods to the necessities of the different portions of the 
population,, to the tastes of individuals, to the varieties of 
religious opinion, and to the qualities of races; and I 
believe that you will find in such educational variety, as 
you find in the natural variety of the forests of this country, 
the true and free development which you desire to give to 
the human intellect. I say frankly, gentlemen, that I am 
an advocate of the latter theory. You have, in the conclu- 
sion of your address, put forward a claim to the considera- 
tion of the Government of India which I, for one, most 
readily recognise. You have alluded to the great and emi- 
nent service which has been rendered to our Queen-Empress 
and to the State by the regiments which have been raised 
within the limits of the Punjab. Gentlemen, you could 
not have addressed to me this evening an appeal which 
went more straight to my heart; because I had the plea- 
sure this morning to see one of the most remarkable and 
one of the most beautiful sights which it has ever been my 
good fortune to witness. I saw that combination of Native 
and European troops which has ever been, and ever will 
be, the strength and security of India ; I saw those Punjabis 
who fought so gallantly for their Queen-Empress and their 
country — those men who have endured conditions the most 
trying to the native soldier, and have endured them with 
courage, with patience, and with firmness. I can, therefore, 
truly say that, when you make that appeal to me, you 
make an appeal to which no man can be more ready to 
listen than 1. 

Genilevien ^ — I do not know that I can say more to you 
at the present moment, or give you a more positive 
assurance with respect to your immediate request, because 
I believe that I shall best consult alike your interests 
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and the interests of the Government of India if I 
content myself with telling you that, animated with the 
sentiments which I have expressed, I intend to approach 
this question in the leisure tvhich I hope returning peace 
will give me, with the most earnest desire of meeting to 
the utmost of my power the wish of this distinguished com* 
m unity {Applause)^* 


DURBAR AT LAHORE. 

[The public Durbar for the reception, by the Viceroy, of the Chiefs, Sirdars, 
and native gentlemen of the Punjab assembled at Lahore, 
15th Nov. 1880. took place at il o’clock on Monday morning, the I5lh 
November, in liis Excellency’s Camp, The Durbar was 
preceded at lo o’clock by an investiture of the Order of the Bath, when the 
Viceroy formally invested Sir Donald Stewart with the insignia of a Knight 
Grand Cross, and General Maude with that of a Knight Commander. At the 
ct»ticlusion of the ceremony, the Viceroy proceeded in procession . > the Durbar 
Tent, where a large number of sj)ectator5, besides the native Chiefs was assem- 
bled. The Maharajah of Kashmir and the other Chiefs occupied the seats on 
the light of the Viceroy — the Lieutenant Governor, the Coramander-in* Chiefs 
the Viceroy’s personal staff, and the principal officials of Government those on 
the left. The ceremony of presentation commenced as soon as His Excellency 
was seated ; the Chiefs and Sirdars were presented in the order of their rank, and, 
as the number of ruling chiefs was fourteen, and that of the Sirdars and native 
gentlemen probably over four hundred, this part t f the ceremony occupied a 
considerable time. It was followed by the presentation of the Viceroy’s khillats 
(presents) to the Chiefs, at the conclusion of which, Lord Ripon rose and ad-> 
dressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Maharajahs^ Rajahs^ Chiefs and Gentlemen of the Pitn* 
jab ^ — It is to me a source of sincere gratification to have an 
opportunity of meeting in the capital of this province, so 
soon after my assumption of the office of Viceroy, the 
leading chiefs, and so large and influential a representation 
of the people of the country. With some of you I was 
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already acquainted ; others I meet now for the first time ; 
but to all I offer a hearty welcome. 

I have been very glad to observe, during my passage 
through the province, many signs of progress and pros- 
perity, and I have derived much pleasure from the friendly 
and cordial reception which has been accorded to me. The 
well-being of India very largely depends upon the state of 
agriculture, and upon the condition of those whose interests 
are connected with the land ; and it is therefore very satis- 
factory to me to be informed that in this part of the country 
questions affecting those interests have been placed, so far 
as the administration can place them, upon a sound footing. 

I believe that throughout the Punjab, the land tenures 
of every district have been carefully examined, defined 
and recorded, and that the assessment of the whole revenue 
has been settled upon a fair basis for a term of years cal- 
culated to afford free scope to the development of the 
resources of the province and to the enterprise of its 
people. Special attention has been paid by the Punjab 
Government to the adjustment of the tenure of land along 
the north-west frontier, -so that the duties of watch and 
ward, which have been so long (and, on the whole, so Veil) 
performed by the chiefs and landholders on that exposed 
border, may be duly acknowledged and recompensed. 

The extension of the Punjab railways must have a 
marked effect both on agriculture and on trade. We have 
now two lines traversing the province — one already com- 
pleted and connecting the Punjab with the sea, and the 
other to Peshawar, nearly finished, and forming the great 
high-road from Central Asia to the heart of India. These 
railways open out remote districts, promote internal com- 
munication, and sti'engthen the defences of the Empire. 

I have learnt with great pleasure that education is spread- 
ing among all classes, and that the people of the Punjab are 
giving strong proofs of their capacity for mental training 
and their appreciation of its advantages. I trust that the 
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real aim of higher education will be kept steadily in view, 
and that it will be directed, not to separate classes by 
difference of culture, or by an undue desires to introduce 
foreign ideas and habits of thought, but to throw open to 
all a common ground for intellectual development, and to 
preserve and improve whatever is good in the indigenous 
literature of the country. 

All that I have seen appears to me to indicate the steady 
growth of reciprocal relations of friendship and confidence 
between the Chiefs and the Supreme Government, and to 
show forth the attachment and devotion of the Chiefs to 
our Queen-Empress, and the complete trust which the 
Government can place in them for all the services which 
they are so well qualified to render. 'No better proof of 
this can be found than their readiness to aid in the late 
war, and the excellent spirit shown by their sirdars and 
officers, as well as by their troops. The loyal co-opera- 
tion of the Chiefs and the conduct of their contingents 
have, by the gracious permission of Her Majesty, been 
recognised in various ways by decorations and titular dis- 
tinctions ; and the Government of India are also ally pre- 
pared to mark, by substantial and public tokens of approyali 
the services of others, sirdars and native gentlemen, who 
have accompanied our troops and our officers, or have in 
other ways given signal marks of their ability and their 
devotion in the performance of the several duties assigned 
to them. 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has commanded me to 
convey to the Chiefs of India her warm interest in their 
welfare — and not in their personal welfare alone, but in the 
success of their administration and in the well-being of 
the people of their States. For it is well known, and 
should be everywhere understood, that the British Govern- 
ment always entertain not only a desire for the honour 
and advantage of the Chiefs, but also a deep solicitude for 
their subjects ; and that we measure the greatness of a State 
7 
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and the degree of its prosperity, not so much by the bril- 
liancy of its Court, of even by the power and perfection of 
its Army, as by the happiness and contentment of the 
people of every class. It is my earnest hope that the 
Chiefs now assembled around me will remember this, and 
that they will continue to administer their hereditary domi- 
nions, the possession of which is secured to them under 
Her Majesty’s Empire, with justice and moderation, — being 
careful to retain the affection of their people, and even to 
introduce necessary reforms with moderation; for when 
disorders arise, the British Government will judge that 
evils have crept in, which require remedy. 

The population generally of the Punjab may be justly 
congratulated upon the manner in which they have utilised 
the advantages of a generation of peace under our rule 
without losing their tradition of hardihood, or their apti- 
tude for military service. The general spirit of a people is 
reflected in its army, and whatever benefits the British 
Government may have been enabled, through God’s assist- 
ance, to bestow on the Punjab, it could not have realised a 
better return than it has received in the untiring endurance 
and devoted courage displayed, under circumstances spe- 
cially trying to native troops, by the Punjab regiments 
who have served during the last two years in Afghanistan. 

Maharajahs^ Rajahs^ Chiefs and Geniknmt^ — It has 
given me great pleasure to have this opportunity of address- 
ing you in public Durbar. I believe that no such Durbar 
has been held in Lahore by the Viceroy since 1864, when 
Lord Lawrence spoke to the Chiefs assembled around him 
in their own language. Unhappily, I am not able to 
follow his example in that respect ; neither can I present 
myself to you, as he did, as an old friend and trusted guide ; 
but, having enjoyed the friendship of that great man for 
many years, and being animated by sentiments of the 
heartiest admiration for him, it will be my constant endea- 
vour during my administration of Indian affairs to walk in 
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his footsteps and to apply his principles ; and I know well 
that I could not give you, here in the Punjab,, a better 
assurance than by this declaration of my earliest desire to 
promote your prosperity and to advance your welfare to 
the utmost. 

[The Foreign Secretary then translated His Excellency’s speech into the 
vernacular, after which attar and pan were distributed, and His Excellency left 
the tent in procession, as he had entered it ; and the Durbar was closed, having 
lasted nearly four hours. In the evening Lord Ripon was present at a ball given 
at the Montgomery Hall to the officers who had returned from Afghanistan, and 
on the following morning (the i6th) His Excellency left Lahore, by special train, 
at II o’clock, for Mooltan, where he aitived on Wednesday morning, the 17th, 
having stopped en route at Changa Manga for a few hours* shooting.} 


DURBAR TO THE KHAN OF KHELAT. 

[The Viceroy arrived at Jacobabad on Thursday evening, the i8th of Novem- 
ber, after having visited Bhawulpore (where he met with ft 
19 th Nov. 1880 . very hospitable reception from the Nawab) and Sukkur. 

At the Railway Station, Jacobabad, His Excellency was 
met by the Khan of Khelat, his two sons. Major Sandeman, Agent to the 
Governor General for Biluchistan, and his political officers. On Friday morning, 
the 19th November, the Viceroy received the Khan of Khelat and his two sons 
in private Durbar, when His Excellency formally invested the Khan with the 
insignia of a Grand Commander of the Star of India. This was followed, two 
hours later, by a public Durbar for the reception of the Khan, his Sirdars, and 
the principal Chiefs of Pishin, Sibi, Thul Chotiala, &c. Many of the Chiefx 
present had not attended a British Durbar before, and formed (with the Khan’s 
Sirdars, who were all seated in rows on the ground) a carious and picturesque 
assembly. The introductions to the Viceroy, of the principal Chiefs, were made 
by Sir Robert Sandeman, and, at the termination of the proceedings, Lord RipoiL 
rose and addressed the Khan as follows : — ] 


Vour Highness , — I am much gratified by this oppor- 
tunity of receiving, in public Durbar, Your Highness and 
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your principal Sirdars, and of expressing to you personally 
the high sense which the Government of India entertain 
of the consistent loyalty and friendship displayed by Your 
Highness in the assistance rendered to the Political and 
Military Officers of the British Government during the 
recent military operations in Afghanistan. I am aware that 
Your Highness’ co-operation was effective and unreserved^ 
and that whenever the British officers desired to be aided,, 
your authority and influence were always promptly em- 
ployed in their behalf. 

I recognise in Your Highness a valuable and trustworthy 
ally of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, faithful to his 
engagements, and cordially desirous of strengthening and 
confirming the friendly relations which exist between the 
British Government and your State. 

It has afforded me great satisfaction to have been en- 
trusted by my Sovereign with the honourable duty of in- 
vesting Your Highness this morning with the Insignia of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, and I offer 
to Your Highness my most sincere congratulations upon 
having received this signal proof of Her Majesty's con- 
sideration and esteem. 

I desire also to acknowledge the services which Your 
Highness’ principal Sirdars (whom I am glad to see here 
on this occasion) have rendered during the past two years 
in preserving, under Your Highness, the tranquillity of the 
country, in protecting convoys and merchandise, and in 
their greatly aiding the uninterrupted maintenance of our 
military communications. I rejoice that the whole of 
Biluchistan is at peace, and that nothing has occurred to 
disturb the harmony which should prevail between a Prince 
and his people. 
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[At the conclusion of the Durbar to the Khan of Khclat, the Viceroy held a 
Levee, and in the afternoon paid a return visit to the Khan* 
19th Nov. 1880. As His Excellency was coming away, the salute was fired 
by E.-B., Royal Horse Artilleiy Battery, which distinguish- 
ed itself so much at Maiwand. His Excellency stopped his carriage, and, when 
the salute was over, addressed them as follows : — ] 

Alajor Tillard ^ — As I pass this Battery, I cannot resist 
the impulse which prompts me to address a few words to 
you and to your officers and men, in order to express my 
deep sense of the gallant services of the Battery at the 
battle of Maiwand, when, in the hour of difficulty and 
danger, they firmly upheld the reputation of the dis* 
tinguished corps to which they belong, and when, as I may 
say without exaggeration, they even wreathed fresh laurels 
round the guns of the Royal Artillery. It is not alone in 
the hour of success and in the triumph of victory that the 
qualities of true soldiers are displayed — they are called 
forth no less, when the tide of battle turns against them, in 
the stubborn resistance and the perilous retreat. Such 
occasions afford special opportunities for the display, not 
only of that valour and discipline which are common to all 
British troops, but also of the noble qualities of pity and 
self-sacrifice ; and you, officers and men, may be proud to 
recollect in after days how many of the survivors of the 
27 ch July owe their lives to your exertions. Sir, I rejoice 
to feel that the honour of Her Majesty's arms will ever be 
safe, in weal and in woe, in the hands of this Battery, and 
I esteem myself very fortunate to have had this opportu- 
nity of seeing them. 
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[The Viceroy arrived at Karachi on Monday, the 22nd November, at 
5-30 p. M., hiving visited Sibi, Pir Chowkey, and the Bolan 
8%nd Nov. 1880 . Pass before leaving Jacobabad. At the Karachi Railway 
Station, His Excellency was received by Mr. Erskine, the 
Commissioner of Sind (whose guest His Lordship was during his stay in Karachi), 
the principal Civil and Military Officials, and a deputation of the Municipality 
who presented him with an address of welcome. The address congratulated 
Lord Ripon on being the first Viceroy who had travelled the whole length of the 
Indus Valley Railway ; it pointed out the necessity for bridging the Indus be- 
tween Ron and Sukkur ; solicited the Viceroy's support to the works for the 
improvement of the harbour ; it congratulated His Excellency on the close of the 
Afghan War and the successful evacuation of Afghanistan ; it represented the 
hardship and inconvenience to the mercantile community on the abolition of the 
daily postal service between Bombay and Karachi by the overland route, in 
favour of the present bi-weekly service by steamer, and it concluded by drawing 
His Excellency’s attention to the works under construction for giving Karachi a 
plentiful supply of pure drinking-water. To this address Lord Ripon replied as 
follows : — ] 

Gentlemen ^ — I thank you very sincerely for the address 
which you have been good enough to present to me, and 
I am extremely glad to have this opportunity of meeting 
you and visiting the city and port of Karachi. 

A glance at the map of India is sufficient to show to any 
one the importance of the situation of Karachi, lying, as 
it does, at the mouth of one of the great rivers of India, 
and opening direct communication between the sea and 
the whole of the vast districts which form the watershed 
of the Indus ; and, therefore, when I found that the other 
arrangements of my autumn tour were likely to bring me 
to the western frontier of India, I was extremely anxious 
to avail myself of the opportunity (the earliest afforded 
me since I assumed the office of Viceroy of India) to visit 
your town ; and I can assure you, gentlemen, that the 
various important questions connected with your local 
prosperity and your commercial advantage, which you have 
brought under my notice in the address which you have 
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just presented to me, shall receive my most careful con- 
sideration. 

I am very well aware that not much, "perhaps, can be 
learnt fropi so short a visit as that which it will be possible 
for me to pay to your town on this occasion ; but, at the 
same time,' ft will always be an advantage to me, in con- 
sidering the various questions connected with Karachi, 
that I should have had this early opportunity of making 
myself personally acquainted with the situation of your 
town and with your local requirements on the spot, and of 
entering into personal communication with the representa- 
tives of this large and important community. 

Gefitlemen ^ — You will, I am confident, not expect me upon 
this occasion to enter into any detail with respect to the 
various questions you hhve raised in your address, as you 
are well aware that some of them involve the expenditure 
of very large sums of money, and you must know that it is 
nof altogether dependent upon the Government of India to 
what extent money may be available at any particular 
period for such large undertakings. But I can assure you 
that, in regard to the interests of Karachi, as well as in 
regard to the interests of India generally, it will always be 
my endeavour, while I have the honour of holding the great 
office which I now fill, to do everything in my power, con- 
sistently with the financial interests of the country, to pro- 
mote intercommunication, and to develop the resources 
of the country at large ; and nothing, of course, can tend 
more directly to those great and desirable objects than 
anything which helps to improve and extend a port of so 
great importance as that which you possess in this place. 

It is, gentlemen, on account of considerations of that 
kind that 1 accept with great pleasure the congratulations 
which you have been good enough to offer me upon the 
conclusion of the war in Afghanistan. The conclusion of 
peace is, at any time, one of the greatest of earthly bless- 
ings, and it is of special advantage when it affords, as I 
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trust it may aiFord in this case, enlarged facilities to the 
Government of a country for turning its attention to all 
that tends to develop the internal resources of the country 
and to promote the prosperity of the people, whether agri- 
cultural or commercial. 

Gentlepneiiy^l have observed with much satisfaction in 
several of the addresses which have been presented to me 
of late by bodies like your own, how much appears to be 
being done in India at the present time for the improve- 
ment of the water-supply and for various other objects 
connected with the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of our large cities. I hold this to be a matter of very great 
importance. I rejoice to see that attention to such ques- 
tions, which is so general now in England, is extending 
itself to India ; and I feel that British rule in India can 
scarcely be marked by any more honourable monuments 
than those which tend, so much as sanitary improvements 
do tend, to promote the general welfare of the people at 
large. 

Gentlemen ,, — I will not detain you longer, except to thank 
you very heartily for the kind expressions used towards 
myself in this address, and to say that my earnest endeavour 
during my administration of Indian affairs, in obedience to 
the commands which I have received from the Queen- 
Empress, will be to promote, so far as may be in my 
power, by God's assistance, the happiness and the welfare 
of the people of India {applause), 

[The Viceroy, accompanied by the Commissioner and His Excellency’s Staff 
then drove to the residence Of the Commissioner of Sind. The roads and the 
principal buildings en route were decorated with flags, and several handsome 
tiiuinphal arches were erected. 
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[At one o’clock on the 23rd November, the Viceroy received a deputation 
from the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, who presented 
23 rd ISTov. 1880 . him with an address of welcome. The address pointed out 
the great improvement effected in the harbour by Govern- 
ment expenditure, as shown by the extent to which it had lately been utilised 
for tiic importation of troops and stores for service in Afghanistan, and of railway 
material to the frontier. It recorded the deep sense of the Chamber’s gratitude 
for the commercial advantages also derived, and urged the speedy construction 
of a bridge across the Indus at Siffkkur, — representing that the saving effected 
would repay the outlay in a few years. It drew attention to the commercial ad- 
vantages to be derived from the extension of the railway system towards Southern 
Afghanistan, the development of other systems in the Punjab, and to the desira- 
bility of a direct mail service between Karachi and Aden. The inadequacy of the 
postal service with Bombay, and the restoration of the overland service with that 
city, as also the abolition of the municipal duty on oils and seeds, were subjects 
on which His Excellency’s favourable consideration was solicited, should they come 
before him. The address also drew attention to the inequitable incidence of the 
license tax, its distastefulness to the commercial classes, and urged the extension 
of the exemption from duty of all classes of grey goods when financial considera- 
tions would admit. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen , — I have great pleasure in meeting you 
upon this occasion, as the representatives of the mercantile 
community of Karachi ; and I am glad to find that you have 
rightly interpreted the motive which induced me to make 
an effort to include a visit to Karachi in the arrangements 
for my autumn tour during this, the first, year of my Vice- 
royalty. I did so’ because I was mn^h impressed with the 
importance of this rising community, and because I was 
desirous of seeing the progress made, specially with the 
Harbour Works of this port ; and, having visited those 
works very carefully this morning, and having had them 
very fully and ably explained to me by Mr. Price, I was 
glad to learn and to observe that considerable progress has 
already been made in the improven^nt of the port, and 
^ 8 
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that measures are still being taken, or are in contemplation, 
which, it is hoped, will produce yet further improvement. 
I have examined the plans which have been adopted and 
those which are in contemplation, with care, and I can 
assure you that any questions connected with this interest- 
ing subject will always receive the most careful considera- 
tion from me and my colleagues in the Government of 
India. 

Gejitlemen ^ — I am very glad to find that you have 
adopted what seems to me to be an excellent course in 
your address, and that, instead of simply presenting a few 
words of compliment to the Viceroy, you have taken 
this opportunity of bringing under my notice the various 
questions in which your important community is in- 
terested. That is a most judicious course for a body like 
a Chamber of Commerce to pursue, because it is really 
calculated to bear practical fruit and to bring before the 
notice of the Governor General and of his colleagues the 
wishes of a community like yours ; and it is by such a course 
that you can best show the utility of such institutions as 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

You will hardly expect me, gentlemen, I am sure, upon 
this occasion, to reply in detail upon the various matters 
you have touched on in your address. They cover a very 
large field, and they open questions of very great import- 
ance, many of which, I need not tell you, have already 
engaged my attention ; but I can assure you that I esteem 
it a great advantage to have learnt, as I Tiave from your 
address, the views which the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Mercantile Community of Karachi entertain upon the 
various subjects to which you have alluded. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I have derived great 
pleasure from my visit to Karachi, and that I shall carry 
away with me an agreeable recollection of all that I have 
seen this morning, and that any matters in which the. 
mercantile community of this town and port are interested 
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Will always have a claim upon my earnest and careful 
attention* 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE 
MEREWETHER PIER. 

[On Wednesday afternoon, the 24th November, the Viceroy laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the Merewether Pier, at Keamari, in the pre- 
24th Nov. 1880. sence of large numbers of the English and Native residents 
of Karachi who w ere conveyed to the Harbour by special 
train provided by the Harbour Board. Raised seats accommodated the specta- 
tors, and the place was ta.stcfully decorated. His Excellency, accompanied by 
Mr. Erskiue, Sir R. Sandeman, and his personal Staff, drove to the Customs 
pier at 4 o’clock, and proceeded thence by trolly to Keamari, where he was re- 
ceived by the members of the Harbour Board and Colonel Wallace, the Presi- 
dent, who presented the address of the Board. After describing the services 
which the late Sir W. Merewether, Sir B. Frere, Sir R. Temple, Sir Andrew 
Ciarke, Mr. Erskine, and ^Mr, Price had rendered to the Harbm the address 
Slated that the present work was carried out by local funds on the model of simi- 
lar works at Calcutta and Bombay, and would accommodate the largest steamers ; 
but that several minor works, costing three or four lakhs more, were required for 
present equipment, for which local funds were inadequate. Statistics w^ere 
given, showing a large increase in the trade of Karachi since 1844, and it was 
represented that the u.sefulness of tlie Harbour w^as cramped by the absence of 
the Suldtur bridge. 

Lord Ripon replied as follows : — ] 

Colo 7 iel Wallace^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ and Gentlemen 
of the Harbour Board^—l beg to thank you very much for 
the address which you have just presented to me; and I 
assure you that I was very glad to find myself in a position 
to accept your invitation to lay the first stone of the Mere- 
wether Pier, both on account of the character and import- 
ance of the work itself, and also because I learnt that it 
was your desire to connect with it the name of that dis- 
tinguished oflBsCer, whose untimely death I am confident 
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that every one in Karachi and in Sind deeply mourns, 

I am glad, gentlemen, to have had this opportunity of thus 
marking my respect for the memory of Sir William Mere- 
wether and my high appreciation of his public services. 
You, gentlemen, have explained the various difficulties 
which the erection of this pier has hitherto had to encounter. 
It is often the fortune of excellent works that they should 
commence under the auspices of difficulties ; but I trust 
that the time has now arrived when this important work will 
speedily be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. No one 
can doubt that if it had been in existence during the last 
two years the Government of India would have derived 
much advantage from the facilities which it would have 
afforded for the landing of troops and stores in this port. 
I have learnt, gentlemen, from your address, with much 
satisfaction, that this work will be undertaken out of the 
resources of the port itself ; because it seems to me of 
great importance that, so far as possible, local works should 
be undertaken out of local funds, and under local manage- 
ment. No doubt, in a country like India, it is necessary 
that appeals should be made to the Supreme Government 
for assistance in regard to large and important works of 
general utility ; but I always rejoice when operations of this 
kind can be undertaken from the funds of the localities 
themselves, and under the control of the representatives of 
the local population — not only because by this means relief 
is afforded to the burdened finances of India, but also (and 
yet more) because it is thus that self-reliance is fostered, 
and opportunity afforded for the practical extension of self- 
government. I had, yesterday morning, the satisfaction of 
visiting, under the able guidance of Mr. Price, the port of 
this place, and of having explained to me the various works 
which have been already undertaken for the improvement 
of your harbour, and those which are still in contemplation 
and which are held to be required for its completion. My 
visit will thus enable me to bring to the consideration of 
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those questions, whenever they come before the Govern- 
ment of India, a certain amount of acquaintance with the 
localities concerned, and thp great advantage of having 
conferred upon them with those who are best acquainted 
with your local requirements. The figures, gentlemen, 
which you have laid before me in your address afford a very 
gratifying proof of the progress of your trade ; and although, 
no doubt, the great increase which took place last year 
was due, to a considerable extent, to exceptional circum- 
stances which, so far as they relate to war, will not, I trust, 
be repeated — nevertheless, Iliope that no material check will 
be placed upon the progress of your town and harbour ; and 
I can heartily say that if this pier, of which 1 most readily 
consent now to lay the first stone, shall tend — as I have 
little doubt it will — to promote your prosperity, it will be 
to me a matter of the greatest satisfaction [Cheers). 

[Lord Ripon then descended the steps to the place where the foundation- 
stone was held in position by pulleys, and with a silver trowel performed the 
ccu mony of laying it. At the conclusion of the ceremony, a royal salute was 
fin d, and, shortly after, the Viceroy wdth his Staii' embarked oa board the 
2\’nas.serimy for Bombay.] 


DINNER AT THE BYCULLA CLUB. 

[The Tenasserim arrived in Bombay Harbour on Saturday morning, the 27th 
November. As the vessel dropped anchor, the Government 
27th Nov. 1880. ships manned yards and the Flag Ship Euryalus fired a salute 
of thirty-one guns. The TenasseHm was boarded by a de- 
putation consisting of the Cliief Secretary to Government, the Superintendent of 
Marine, and the Military SecreUiry to the Governor ; and shortly afterwards, the 
Viceroy, accompanied by Admiral Gore- Jones, was rowed to the steps of the 
Apollo Bnnder, where he was received by His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief of Bombay, upon whom had devolved the duty of welcoming His Lordship, 
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in company with the Hon. L. R. Ashburner, the Hon. E. W. Ravenscroft, Sir 
Michael Westropp, and the Bishop of Bombay. A large number of civil and 
military officials were also in attendance at the landing-place. As the Viceroy 
stepped on shore, a second royal salute was fired by the Apollo Bunder Saluting 
Battery. The landing-place was crowded with spectators, who cheered the 
Viceroy as he started for Parell. All the available troops in garrison, including 
the Volunteers, were employed in lining the roads to Government House, where 
His Excellency was received by Sir James Fergusson. In the evening, the 
Viceroy was entertained at dinner by the members of the Byculla Club. The 
chair was occupied by Sir Michael Westropp, who was supported right and left 
by the Viceroy, the Governor, the Commander-in.Chief, the Naval Conimandcr- 
in-Chief, the Hon. J. Gibbs, the Hon. L. R. Ashburner, the Hon. E. W. 
Ravenscroft, the Bishop of Bombay, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay, 
and most of the prominent military and civil officials in the city and district. In 
replying to the toast of his health, proposed by the Chairman, Lord Ripon-, who, 
on rising, was received with loud and continued cliecring, spoke as follows ] 


Mr. Chairman^ Your Excellency^ and Gentlemen ^ — I 
assure you that I am deeply grateful for the manner in 
which you have received the toast which has been propo.sed 
in such friendly terms by the Chief Justice of Bombay, 
You, Sir, have truly said that I have somewhat of an here- 
ditary interest in India. My grandfather was Governor of 
Madras, and my first recollections of life are connected with 
those stirring scenes which marked the Governor-General- 
ships of Lord Ellenborough and Sir Henry Hardinge, 
when my father was President of the Board of Control ; 
but I have been frequently reminded, on the short tour 
which I have lately made through the northern and 
north-western parts of India, of the many distinguished 
men who have proceeded from the presidency of Bombay 
(Cheers). Even before I came under the shadow of your 
administration, I was reminded, at Mooltan, that, of those 
two distinguished officers who are commemorated in that 
monument in the fort of Mooltan, in stirring and inspiriting 
language by Sir Herbert Edwardes, one — Lieutenant Ander- 
son — was a member of the Bombay Army (Cheers). And 
then, when I entered Sind, you will easily believe how the 
recollection of Bo|nbay officers, civil and military, filled my 
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mind. At Jacobabad, the modest topib of General Jacob 
recalled to my memory the eminent service of one who 
was a great master and rulej of men, who knew how to 
control wild tribes and to spread cultivation and agricul- 
ture in the districts with which he had to deal (Cheers). 
And as I came down the Indus, I passed, if not in actual 
sight with my eyes, at least in full view with my recol- 
lection, that residency of Hydrabad where Sir James 
Outram won not the least of those marked distinctions 
which characterised the famous life of one who carried high 
the reputation of the Bombay Army, not only in India, but 
throughout the entire East (Cheers). At length I came 
to Karachi, where I was called upon to lay the first stone 
of a pier which is to be known by the name of one whose 
untimely death and sudden removal from amongst us was a 
cause of regret to every one who knew the services which 
Sir William Merewether has rendered to his country 
[Cheers). Gentlemen, I cannot forget that the first occa- 
sion upon which I had the honour to make the acquaintance 
of Sir Bartle Frere vras when he retired from the position of 
Commissioner of Sind, to be honoured by all people in 
England who knew his career up to that time (loud 
cheers) ; — that career, which has since been rendered more 
distinguished by his services as Governor of Bombay — 
services w^hich are not unworthy to be recorded 
upon that roll upon which are inscribed the honoured names 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone and George Clerk, and which 
recalls the calm firmness of Lord Elphinstone in the hour of 
danger (cheers) ; the administrative ability of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, and the indomitable energy of Sir Richard 
Temple (Loud and prolonged cheering). 

Gentlemen ^ — These memories refer to the past, although 
some of them recall a past which is still recent ; but I believe 
that those high qualities which have marked the civil and 
military services of Bombay in days gone by, mark them 
still in the present, and will mark then^yet in the future 
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{Cheers). I am confident that, in the hour of danger and in 
the time of need, Her Majesty's Government may never 
fear to call upon the able and zealous services of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay [Cheers). Gentlemen, I would say to 
you (specially to the younger members of your distinguish- 
ed services), set before you the example of the men to whom 
I have alluded: act in their spirit — in no slavish imitation 
of their individual opinions, but in that noble spirit which 
has won for them in the past the admiration and the grati- 
tude of their country. I am sure, if you act in that spirit, 
and apply it to the ch.mged circumstances of altered times, 
the military and civil services of Bombay will receive, and 
will deserve from their country, the same acknowledgment 
in the future that they have obtained in the past [Cheers), 
I cannot forget that I owe to the Presidency of Bombay, 
and specially, if I mistake not, to the Byculla Club, a 
peculiar debt of gratitude, because you have given me, in 
one of your ex-presidents, a colleague whose assistance I 
greatly value [cheers) ; and I can most heartily thank you 
for the great and marked advantages which I have derived 
from the wide experience, the judicial temper, and the 
administrative knowledge of my friend Mr. Gibbs [Loud 
cheers ) . 

Gentlemen^ — This review of the past services of Bombay 
to India and to England, and the confidence which I enter- 
tain that Bombay will render yet more important services 
in the future, makes it natural that I should rejoice to 
find myself, within six months of my first advent to India, 
once more amongst you. But, gentlemen, I like to be 
frank, and I am bound to say that, great as is my respect 
and regard for this Presidency, it is not simply for the pur- 
pose of visiting Bombay that I have come here nbw 
{Laughler). I frankly admit that I have been led here by 
gentler [laughler and cheers) — and it is in the 

hope that, please God, I may next week welcome my wife 
to India that I came here [Cheers and laughter). 1 don't 
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think you will think the worse of me for that frank re- 
mark [Cheers), Those of you who have got good wives 
well know their value and comfort, and ^fose who have 
not got them had better get them as soon as they can — 
[laughter and cheers) — through the medium of the ample 
opportunities* afforded them by the charming society of 
Bombay [Cheers). Gentlemen, no man who knows what 
are the blessings of a good wife will doubt that it is a great 
adv’^antage to a Governor General of India to have his wife 
by his side [Laughter and cheers). My experience of the 
last six months has show^ me — what no man could doubt, 
and what certainly I did not doubt when I felt it my duty 
to accept the heavy task which was entrusted to me by Her 
Majesty’s Government — that the magnitude and the extent 
of the work and of the responsibilities which are cast 
upon a Viceroy of India, in days like these, cannot be 
underrated. Gentlemen, since I came to India I think I 
have had my fair share of those anxieties and those re- 
sponsibilities [Cheers), They have been very great, and I 
can only submit my conduct under them to the fair and 
impartial consideration of my countrymen in India and in 
England [cheers) ; and say that, so far as I am conscious, 
I have endeavoured to do my duty {Cheers), And, further, 
I can say without any hesitation that I have received 
that which I fully expected to receive when I came out 
here, — the able, the earnest, and the loyal support of 
the civil and military services throughout India [Cheers), 
Gentlemen, the Governor General of India is the ruler of 
the whole of India ; he is not the ruler of any part of it 
alone. It is his duty to take into consideration the interests 
of every portion of those vast dominions which fall under 
the rule of our Queen-Empress ; to endeavour to under- 
stand the nature and the interests of all of them ; and he 
is entitled, I think, to look to the support and assistance 
of all [Cheers), Gentlemen, I fully believe that I may 
count to the utmost on the support and assistance of the 
9 
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Presidency of Bombay, and may rest assured that the con- 
fidence which I feel in the loyalty of the inhabitants— 
European and native — of every part of this Presidency, 
and in the zealous and public spirited assistance of the civil 
and military services in Bombay, will never be falsified 
(Cheers), Therefore, gentlemen, it is with ^reat satisfac- 
tion that I have met you upon this occasion, and that I 
return to you my hearty thanks for the reception which 
you have given me ; and assure you that all which concerns 
your interests, of whatever kind or description, will always 
receive from me, and, I am confident, from my colleagues in 
the Government of India, the most careful and impartial 
consideration. 

[His Excellency resumed his seat amid loud and prolonged cheer- 
ing. The health of the Governor of Bombay was then proposed and 
responded to, and was followed by the toasts of ‘‘ The Army, Navy, 
and Volunteers/' and “ The Bench and the Bar.” His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief replied on behalf of the Army, and in doing 
so referred to the Maiwand disaster as an event which, though it cost 
a great many valuable lives, yet attained theend which was desired^ 
namely, that of stopping Ayub Khan *s advance. The event had 
been subjected to many adverse remarks ; but he could assure his 
hearers that, speaking simply as Comm ander-in-Chief of the Bom- 
bay Army, he had not in any way lost confidence in the Bombay 
Sepoys, and he trusted he might yet have the opportunity, which 
hitherto had been denied him, of leading them against an enemy. 
Lord Ripon, in proposing the toast of the Byculla Club, spoke as 
follows ] 

Gentlemefiy — I am the last man in the world who would 
desire for a moment to depart from official routine ; but I 
find there is one omission from this toast list, which the 
natural modesty of the Byculla Club failed to supply, and 
that is the toast of the Club itself. In recognition of its 
splendid hospitality on this occasion — {cheers ) — permit me 
to go beyond that list, and add at least one toast. I am 
sure that, while we all desire that the Byculla Club should 
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prosper and flourish, we do so the more because we have 
had an opportunity of learning something of fhe hospitality 
of the Club, of which all who are acquainted with India 
have long heard, and because we find that it is not the mere 
self-love of the inhabitants of Bombay, or the mere conceit 
of the members of the Byculla Club — {laughter ) — that 
has occasioned its wide-spread fame. For this opportunity 
which we have had of tasting the hospitality of the Club, 
I heartily thank its members, and in doing so, I am sure, 
I am only speaking the sentiments of all the other visitors 
{Cheers), There is nothing which is more undesirable 
than, upon occasions of this kind, for any one to allude to 
previous speeches, for the inevitable result of such a pro- 
cedure would be to prolong to an inconvenient period the 
oratorical efforts of the evening. Nevertheless, I desire to 
say, with reference to what has fallen from my friend the 
Commander-in-Chief, that the Government of India, and 
myself individually, highly appreciate those great and un- 
doubted efforts which were made, under difficulties which 
it is difficult to over-estimate, by General Pbayre and 
the troops under his command {Loud cheers). Gentlemen, 
those are not sentiments which I express on this occasion 
because I am the guest of the Byculla Club in Bombay : 
they are sentiments which have been expressed in official 
despatches by the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State {Loud cheers). 

[The Chairman returned thanks on btbalfof the Club, and the proceedings 
came to a close.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT 
DE PAUL. 

[On Sunday evening, the 28 th of November 1880 , Lord Rijwa received an 
address from a numerous Deputation of the Society of St. 
28th Nov. 1880. Vincent de Paul, who waited on him at the PiU'ell Convent. 

His Excellency, accompanied by the Rev. Father Kerr, 
walked from Parell to the Convent, where he was received by the Right Rev; 
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Bishop Menrin, the Rev. Fathers of the Convent, the Deputation and a large 
number of the Roman Catholic community, and conducted up-stairs to the 
principal school-room, which was prettily decorated and hung with suitable 
mottoes, and where the young ladies and children of the Convent were assembled. 
After a selection on the piano, and a glee, one of the young ladies advanced to 
the centre of the room, and, addressing His Excellency, read in a clear, un- 
faltering voice, the following address : — 

May it please Your Excellency,— We, the happy children of the Convent, 
Parell, cannot express in fitting terms the gratitude with which we receive this 
unexpected proof of the kind interest Your Excellency deigns to take in our 
welfare. The intense satisfaction we feel in being honoured by a visit from our 
gracious Ruler is, however, damped by the consciousness of our inability — with 
so short a notice, too — to malce known, by a becoming display, our deep sense 
of so great an act of condescension. Yet we rejoice in the presence among us, 
in these circumstances, of one whose benevolence of disposition and rare merit 
have gained for him so wide a celebrity. We cannot but hope that Your 
Excellency will be pleased to accept our protestations of loyal homage, as well as 
hearty appreciation of the precious favour which has made this auspicious occa- 
sion an epoch in our childhood’s days, upon which we \^ill ever look back vnth 
happiness and delight. We would also add the assurance of our continued daily 
and earnest supplications that the best blessings of Heaven may ever remain with 
one so honoured and esteemed, whOe we beg leave to present once again the 
sincere and heartfelt expression of the sentiments of respect and gratitude and 
loyalty entertained towards Your Excellency by us, 

The Boakders of the Convent Children of Parell.** 

Lord Ripon replied as follows : — 3 


I am very much obliged to you for your address, and I can 
assure you that there could be to me no pleasanter sight than 
that of seeing your smiling faces, and no greater pleasure 
than that of listening to your merry, happy voices. It is to 
me far more agreeable than any other entertainment you 
could have offered to me ; and I can only say that I hope 
this institution may continue to flourish, and that you, my 
dear children, who are here now, will use to the utmost 
the great advantages you possess in an institution of this 
kind, not only by cultivating the intellectual gifts which 
God has given to you, but by remembering that you must 
use them for His service, and for the benefit of those 
around you, and that you can only hope to do so by 
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God's grace and by carefully following the precepts of His 
religion. , ’ 

[The Viceroy, accompanied by the Bishop and the assembly, then 
proceeded to the Chapel, where a holy benediction was performed, 
after which His Excellency received the Deputation. Their address 
referred with pride and satisfaction to His Excellency's presence 
amongst them, reviewed in some detail the work of the Society since 
its foundation in India by Bishop Meurin, explained the various good 
works with which it is associated, and concluded by warmly thanking 
His Excellency for sanctioning by his presence the labours and 
objects of the institution. fiHs Excellency, in reply, spoke as 
follows : — ] 

My Lordy and Brethren of the Society of SL Vincent 
dc Paul ^ — It gives me, I assure you, great pleasure to 
meet you on this occasion. It has been one cause of 
regret to me, which has resulted from the office with which 
I have recently been entrusted, that the circumstances of 
my position as Viceroy of India render it impossible for 
me any longer to continue an active member of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. I do not mean, when I say that, for 
a moment to imply that there is any position, however 
high, or any office, however laborious, which is inconsistent 
with the position of a member of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul (Cheers). The history of the Society shows us 
that some of its most active and earnest members in 
various countries of the world have been very busy men, and 
yet that they have found opportunities to steal, from their 
very scanty leisure, the means of devoting many an hour to 
the service of God and the assistance of His poor. But 
there are circumstances connected with the position of 
Governor General of India which would render the duties 
of an active member of the Society, as you will understand, 
impossible. 

Brethren ^ — I was first led to join the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul from a perusal of your rules, which seemed to me 
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to present a singular combination of sincere piety, of wise 
charity, and of most loving consideration for the poor. It 
was that spirit of true piety, combined with a knowledge 
of the world, and specially of the poor as they really are, 
which led me to see the great importance of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul to the suffering populations among 
which it may be established in any part of the world. But, 
Brethren, as you know very well, this Society is not to be 
regarded as a mere philanthropical institution. If we 
were to look at it in that respect, we should lose what 
is most valuable of the spirit of those devoted men who 
founded the Society, and yet more of the spirit of that 
great Saint whose name we have taken, and under whose 
protection we range ourselves. It is not only a Society for 
the purpose of giving a certain number of rupees, or of 
sovereigns, or of francs to the poor of any country : it is 
a Society for the purpose of binding men together, and of 
bringing to the homes of the poor that which is more 
valuable than money — a deep, earnest, loving Christian 
sympathy (Loud cheers). But, Brethren, we are bound 
to say that it is not only for the sake of the poor that we 
do this ; it is for our own sakes also. We have many a 
lesson to learn from those poor who are the dear children 
of our Lord ; we can derive, from the assistance rendered 
to them in a true spirit of Christian love, many spiritual 
advantages for ourselves ; and it is in that spirit, and with 
those objects, that this Society was founded. 

Brethren ., — I have listened with very great interest to the 
statement which you have been kind enough to make to 
me this evening, of the nature of the work in which you are 
engaged here in Bombay ; and I am very glad indeed to 
find how large and extended is the sphere of your useful- 
ness, and how strong you are in numbers ; and, my Lord, 
perhaps you will permit me to say that I cannot but think 
that it will be remembered among one of the foremost of 
the many benefits which you have conferred, not on the 
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Catholic community of Bombay alone, but on the general 
public of this great Presidency, that you have founded here, 
on the soil of India, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
[Cheers), I am happy to say that I have the pleasure of 
the acquaintance of Mr. Dallas, who, I am glad to hear, 
was your first President, and that I know well — having 
often met him at meetings of the Society — how zealously 
he is still working, in spite of indifferent health {loud 
cheers]^ in the cause of the faith and of the poor [Continued 
cheers) , 

Brethren ^ — It seems almogt superfluous to suggest even 
any additional work for you to undertake, when you have 
put before me so long and honourable a roll of labours 
in which you are already engaged ; but, nevertheless, I 
cannot let this opportunity slip — the first which I have 
had since I came to India of addressing my Brethren of this 
Society — without drawing your attention to one other work 
which has been recently developing itself in England, and 
which has been long established in France, and is called the 
work of Patronage. There is nothing about it, Brethren, 
I need not tell you, of patronage in the offensive sense of 
the word. It is used, not in the sense ordinarily implied 
by the word in English, but in the sense of the word pa» 
tronage in French ; and the object of that work is to take 
care of young boys who are just leaving school and enter- 
ing upon life — mostly young boys who have just made their 
First Communion, and who are going forth to meet all the 
trials and temptations — the fiery trials and terrible tempta- 
tions — which beset them in these days. The object is 
that boys of this description should be brought under the 
notice of the various Conferences, and that some of the 
members of each of the Conferences should undertake to 
look after them for a certain time. The Patronage Com- 
mittee in London endeavours to find situations for them 
with respectable employers or respectable firms ; not con- 
tent with doing that, it delegates some, of its members to 
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visit them from time to time ; while in France, where funds 
are more easily procurable for the Society, they have in 
many parts (specially in Paris) erected very large and 
beautiful establishments in which these youths are gathered 
together on Sundays and on holidays, and in which they 
have their innocent amusements, and are able to partake of 
the consolations of religion. I do not know how far a 
work of that kind might be possible under the conditions of 
the Society in India ; you, of course, can judge of that far 
better than I can ; but I have felt in England a very deep 
interest in work of this kind. It is progressing slowly, as 
most important things do ; it is growing up from small be- 
ginnings, in the same manner as your Society (as mentioned 
in your address) grew up from eight young men in Paris to 
its present large dimensions in France; it is, Isay, pro- 
gressing slowly but satisfactorily in England, and I shall be 
very glad if the few words I have said this evening induce 
you to consider the pos.^^ibility of making an attempt in the 
same direction in India. Of course, you must exercise 
your judgment and discretion in determining whether the 
circumstances of this country afford an opening for any- 
thing of the kind (Cheers), 

Brethren ^ — I will say no more on this occasion, except to 
assure you how deeply grateful I am for the kindness with 
which you have addressed me this evening ; how heartily 
I thank you for assembling in such numbers on this occa- 
sion — I am afraid, at some inconvenience to yourselves, at 
such a distance from the city ; — that I shall always feel the 
deepest interest in this Society ; and that it will be to me a 
source of great pleasure, as also of great advantage, when 
I am able once more to resume my position in the honour- 
able and noble work of an active member of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul (Loud and continued cheers), 

[Bishop Meurin then addressed the assembly, thanking His Excellency heartily 
for his suggestion regarding the work of Patronage, and appointing a special 
committee &0111 among the assembly to put His Excellency’s suggestion at once 
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into action. After some remarks by His Lordship, on the excellence 

of the work being done by the Society in Bombay, the proceedings, which 
lasted till after dark, were brought to a close with prayer. In the Convent 
grounds below, the children had prepared some excellent tableaux, which were 
illuminated by limelights as the Viceroy and the assembly passed through.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE BOMBAY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 


[On Monday afternoon, the 29th November, the Viceroy held a levee which 
was very numerously attended, at the new Secretariat. At 
29th Nov. 1880. the close of the levee^ His Excellency received a large and 
influential deputation from the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, who waited on His Lordship to present an address. The address, which 
was a very long one and touched upon most of the question in which the 
Chamber is interested, was chiefly devoted to the subject of railway coraraunica* 
tion ; it pointed out in forcible language the grievous error committed, in the 
opinion of the Chamber, in constructing any portion of the Great Trunk Line 
between Bombay and Delhi on the narrow gauge ; it urged the resumption of 
useful public works, and the construction of certain lines of railway which the 
Chamber believed would be of immense value in developing the resources of the 
Presidency, and strongly objected, on grounds which were explained, to any State 
subsidy or aid being given to the Marmagoa railway f it directed the Viceroy’s 
attention to the Bill in respect of Petroleum and other inflammable oils, and to 
the Factories Bill, regarding which it was urged that certain recommendations, 
which had been made by the Chamber with a view to modifying the powers 
proposed to be conferred by those Bills, should be considered before they were 
passed into law. A reduction was also asked for in the present rates for inland 
telegrams, and a recommendation was made that the Government should en- 
courage the introduction of telephonic communication into the city of Bombay^ 
by private enterprise. 

To this address His Excellency replied as follows :— ] 

Gentlemen ^ — I am much obliged to you for the address 
which you have presented to rae^ and for the kind and flatter- 

#0 
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ing terms of your reference to myself, and can assure you 
that I am very glad indeed to have this opportunity of meet- 
ing the representatives of themercantile community of Bom- 
bay. I appreciate very highly the enterprise of that com- 
munity, and beg to assure you that I set a very high value 
on the maintenance and extension of all that concerns your 
interests. I am very glad, gentlemen, that you have, in this 
address, entered so fully into your views and opinions on the 
various important questions so closely affecting the interests 
of your community. It is a great advantage to the Govern- 
ment of India that they should have, from time to time, an 
opportunity of learning the views of the mercantile commu- 
nity of the great cities of this Empire ; and I rejoice, there- 
fore, that you have set forth, in the manner you have done, 
the views and the opinions which you entertain on many 
points of great importance and interest at the present 
moment. 

Gentlemen ^ — You will not, I am sure, now expect me to 
enter into any detailed answer to the questions which are 
raised in your address. You are well aware that many of 
them are questions of great magnitude, and, just because 
they are so large and so important, they require the most 
careful consideration at the hands of the GovernmenUof 
India, and not of the Viceroy alone. The individual opinion 
of the Viceroy is not in itself sufficient to dispose of them. 
The very large questions of railway policy, which are raised 
in your address, require to be considered, and ultimately 
decided by the Government at home. For myself, I do 
not think that I shall be going beyond that discretion which 
every one in my position is bound carefully to maintain, if 
I say that, in the case of trunk lines, I approve of the 
principle that a break of gauge should be avoided ; for I 
think it very desirable in the interests of trade that 
through communication should not be interrupted by the 
necessity of transhipping goods in transit. But at the same 
time you will, of course, clearly understand that it is a very 
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different thing to d^ide a question in the first, instance 
and to be called upon to reverse a policy already deter- 
mined upon, and to a grfeat extent carried into execu* 
tion. All I can say is, that the question shall receive my 
consideration and that of my colleagues, and the member 
of my Council who has been specially deputed to investigate 
it. When I remind you that the member of Council so 
deputed is our friend Mr. Gibbs, I am sure you will agree 
with me in thinking that the interests of Bombay are not in 
dangerous hands. I am not an enemy of the narrow-gauge 
system, nor do I believe are you, under proper conditions ; 
and I should be sorry if any expression of mine led persons 
to entertain the idea that that was my view ; but I do feel 
strongly that uniformity of gauge on mainlines is a matter 
of great importance. As regards the particular lines to 
which you have alluded, I can only add that some of them 
have already — indeed, all of them have more or less — re- 
ceived the consideration of the Government of India ; and 
that it will be a great advantage, in dealing with the ques- 
tions connected with them, to know your views; and, from 
the friendly assurances contained in your address, I am sure 
you will be very glad to afford the Government any assist- 
ance in your power with a view to their elucidation. 

With respect to the question which relates to the Bill for 
the purpose of restricting the trade in petroleum, and which 
you have raised in your address, I wish to say that I have 
been all my life a free-trader. I have a very lively belief 
in free trade ; but, at the same time, you are well aware 
that in England, where free-trade principles are so firmly 
established, a Bill has been passed (and a very stringent 
Bill) regulating the trade in petroleum, on account of its 
explosive and dangerous character; and it seems only 
natural we should endeavour to work somewhat on the lines 
of English legislation. But I can only say for myself — and 
I am quite sure I speak the sentiments of my colleagues-— 
that we shall be glad to receive and consider such observa- 
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tions as a body so well qualified to {.i^‘al with this subject 
as the Bombay Chamber of Commerce may desire to 
offer. 

As regards the Factory Act, that again is a question of 
great importance, and, I do not deny, of considerable diffi- 
culty. But I have lived in England for many years in the 
immediate neighbourhood of manufacturing towns, and al- 
though I know the objections which were raised to factory 
legislation when first introduced in that country, I have 
also seen the many advantages which have followed from 
it. It will be my desire that any legislation which may 
ultimately be adopted by the Government of India should 
be calculated to reconcile, to the utmost, the interests of the 
employers and the employed. 

You have spoken, gentlemen, of the question of tele- 
phonic communication. With regard to that, I may say that 
the subject is still, to a certain extent, under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India, who will give every possi- 
ble weight to the suggestions which you have made. I 
myself, in accordance wdth the principles to which you have 
just alluded, am generally in favour of entrusting matters 
which can be carried out by private enterprise to that enter- 
prise : but when you do set up a monopoly, as the telegraphic 
communication is in India and at home now, it is necessary 
for you to carefully guard that monopoly, and not to allow 
the rights of the State to be at all infringed. The Govern- 
ment here and the Government at home have not found it 
altogether easy to deal with this matter. It is one of the 
utmost importance, and I will only say this, — and I say it 
without any hesitation, — that, whatever may be the ultimate 
decision of the Government of India, I feel entirely that the 
public have a right to say that if the Government take the 
duty upon themselves, they are bound to see that the wants 
and requirements of the public are amply supplied. But 
the matter has not yet finally been determined in all its 
details, and we have at this moment a proposition before 
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US which we have only just received, and have not yet had 
time fully to consider^ ^ 

Gentlemen ^ — I need not detain you longer, except to 
assure you that, so long as I have the honour to hold the 
great office which has been entrusted to me, it will always 
be my duty and my pleasure to encourage and advance, 
by any means in my power, the interests of commerce 
and industry in India. I am perfectly convinced that it is 
by encouraging the industrial and commercial enterprise 
of this country you can best secure for India that progres- 
sive development which I myself heartily wish for it* 


DINNER TO THE 66th REGIMENT. 

[After the Viceroy had received the Deputation from the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, His Excellency proceeded to the parade- 
20tli Wov. 1880. ground close by, where he reviewed the troops in garrisoa 
and the volunteers, numbering in all about 1,50 men. Sub- 
sequently, the non-comnii.ssioned officers and men of the 66th Regiment, which 
sufkred so severely at Maiwand, were entertained at dinner by the members of 
the Bombay Government. About 400 men sat down ; and during dinner, Lord 
Ripon, accompanied by Sir James Fergusson and General Warre, entered the 
dining-tent. Lord Ripon having expressed a wish to address a few words to the 
men, a deep silence ensued, when His Excellency spoke as follows : — J 

Non-commissioficd officers and men of the ttth Regi-^ 
ment ^ — I am very glad to have this opportunity of associat- 
ing myself with the welcome which is given to you upon 
this occasion by the members of the Government of Bom- 
bay. That great feat of arms which was performed by 
your gallant comrades, who died to the last man in defence 
of the standard of their Queen-Empress, has been already 
acknowledged, as you are probably aware, in glowing 
terms by the Commander-in-Chief for India, Sir Frederick 
Haines, whose words have been cordially endorsed by 
the Government of India {Hear^ hear). That feat will 
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live in the memory of Englishmen — aye, and in the memory 
of the world — so long as great de^Sl and noble self-sacri^ 
fice have their value among men. But, 66th, you must 
remember that to have been the comrades of those who 
died so gallantly throws a great responsibility upon this 
regiment, because you have to maintain, each and all of 
you, in your future history, the fame which has been won 
for you by those who have died for their country {Loud 
cheers), I will not detain you longer, except to say how 
heartily I wish you God-speed, and how firm is my con- 
fidence that throughout the world, if you are called upon, 
you will know how to defend those colours which will soon 
be afresh entrusted to you by your Queen. 

[Three cheers were then called for the Viceroy, and heartily responded to, 
and three cheers were called for the Queen. Colonel commanding the 

Regiment, thanked the Viceroy for the kind words he had uttered, icmarking that 
if upon any future occasion the 66th should be called upon, they would fight 
equally as well, but, he hoped, with a better result. Colonel Hogge then called 
for three cheers for the Commander-in-Chief, which was heartily given, and One 
of the men called for three cheers for General Bunows, which were also enthu* 
siastically given.] 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT St. XAVIER’S 
COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 


The Viceroy having consented to preside at the distribution of prizes to the 
students of St. Xavier's College, Bombay, drove, with 
90th Nov. 1880. Lady Fergusson, to the College building at half-past four 
on Tuesday afternoon, the 30 th November. His Excellency 
was received at the college door by the Right Rev. Father Meurin, Vicar 
Apostolic, the Rector, and other gentlemen of the College management, and 
conducted to the hall upstairs, which was tastefully decorated with flags and 
mottoes. The hall was filled to overflowing, every available seat being occupied, 
principally by the parents of the boys and the friends of the institution. After an 
overture by the band, a prologue was recited by one of the boys, containing 
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complimentary references to Excellency. A tableau from the “ Merchant of 
Venice” followed, after which tWE* annual report was read, and ilnowed the insti- 
tution to be in a flourishing condition. The distribution of prizes was then pro-^ 
ceeded with, and at its conclusion Lord Ripon addressed the assembly as 
follows ; — ] 


Your Lordship.^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ — I had very 
great pleasure in accepting the invitation which was sent 
to me a few weeks ago, to be present upon this occasion 
and to take part in the distribution of these prizes, because 
I was already aware that this college was, by common 
consent, numbered among tffe best educational institutions 
of the city of Bombay (applause) ; and I expected, there- 
fore, to derive no little gratification from being here upon 
this occasion and becoming personally acquainted wdth the 
managers and students of this institution. And certainly 
the report which was read to us just now, couched in such 
modest and unassuming terms, has proved — not by large 
w’ords, but by the hard facts of educational statistics — the 
success of the education which is given here {Applause). 
I am quite sure that all the friends of this college \/ill have 
heard with great satisfaction the proof which that report 
contained of how well able the students of St Francis 
Xavier’s College are to hold their own in the race of life. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, I confess that the scene which 
we have witnessed this evening has had for me a larger 
share of attraction than I anticipated^ and has raised 
thoughts in my mind more far-reaching than those which I 
expected to meet here. For surely there is something 
very remarkable in the fact that we should — in this hall, 
in the midst of this great Oriental city, and before such a 
company as this, containing the most distinguished inhabit^ 
ants of Bombay, of all races and all creeds— have had a 
tableau presented, on that little stage with such marked 
ability, from one of the great plays of Shakespeare, I 
wonder what would have been the feelings of Queen 
Elizabeth and her courtiers, in Shakespeare*s days, had 
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they known that in less than three sl;jiort centuries his plays 
would become famous in India. Sht what are three cen- 
turies in the life of a country like India, one of the most 
ancient countries in the world ? And surely we may see, 
in the honour thus accorded to the first of English poets, 
a happy augury of that union which, year by year, is 
becoming closer and stronger between the civilisation of 
the West and of the East. I myself look upon it as a circum- 
stance of happy augury for the future of India when I 
^ee so many of your Indian population assembled on this 
occasion to listen, I doubt not, with much appreciation, to 
the words of the greatest English poet. 

Ladies and Gcnilemen ^ — It is not for me to occupy your 
time with any eulogy of St. Francis Xavier's College. Of 
course, I can only judge of it first by what I have heard on 
all sides and from many lips, and then from all that I have 
seen to-night with so much pleasure. You know — you 
who have assembled here in such large numbers, who place 
confidence in those w^ho manage it, and send your children 
to it — you know, far better than I do, the benefits which it 
is calculated to confer. More I cannot do than to offer to 
you, my Lord, and to the managers and students of this 
college, my hearty congratulations upon the flourishing 
condition in which you find yourselves now {Applause), 
But before I sit down I should like to say one or two words 
to those who are students in this college, that I may exhort 
them to avail themselves co the utmost of the great advan- 
tages here presented to them. My young friends, we live 
in days in which education has become almost a necessary 
of life in all ranks and all classes, and those who have not 
mental development will inevitably fall behind in the race 
of that keen competition to which all must be subjected 
in these days. But if I exhort you to use the advantages 
you now possess to the utmost, I do not desire to put 
before you any low or sordid motive. It will be greatly 
to your interest in after-life that you should use them well ; 
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but X <:an tell you that, should yoii ei|deayour, t<;> acquire 
knowledge for any reason other than her o#a true worth, 
she will not reveal her secrets to you. Knowledge is a 
fair and noble dame, but -she is proud, and cannot be won 
by those who do not woo her for herself {Cheers), Let 
me, then, earnestly exhort you to seek for knowledge for 
her own sake, and to go on, step by step and stage by 
stage, through the classes and forms of this institution, 
advancing day by day, in order that in after-life you may 
use the advantages offered here to a good and praise- 
worthy end. The poet tells us that 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

There is much truth in these lines, but they always seem 
to me to contain a half truth. A little knowledge is no 
dangerous thing provided you know that it is little. It is a 
dangerous thing if it makes you proud and conceited, if 
you use it to flourish in the face of those more ignorant 
than yourselves, and if you seek to make use of what you 
know in order that you may obtain a little temporary praise. 
The true student is ever modest, and of a reverent spirit. 
Let such a spirit be yours, and let me beg you now — you 
who have so many advantages — to use them for the develop- 
ment and cultivation of those intellectual faculties which 
are the inheritance and possession of all races alike. Let 
me ask you to use them well for your ititellectual develop- 
ment : and not for that alone. Let me entreat you to lay 
firm and deep the foundation ofthat character by which you 
are to be hereafter distinguished, and which will form a 
solid basis to those moral qualifications which alone con- 
duce to true happiness and will win for you the respect and 
affection of your fellow-men {Loud applause ) . 
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[The Viceroy, accompanied by his Staff and the Governor of Bombay, left 
Bombay by special train at i i». M. on the 2nd December, 
3rd Deo. 1880. for a brief visit to Poona. His Excellency was received on 
his arrival at the Kirkee Railway Station by the Civil and 
Military authorities at Poona, and drove at once to Gunesh Khind, the occa- 
sional summer residence of the Governor of Bombay. The platform at the rail- 
way station w’as crowded with spectators, and large numbers of natives were 
assembled in the neighbourhood of it. At half-past lo in the morning of the 3rd, 
the Viceroy received an address of welcome at Gunesh Khind from a deputation 
of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, consisting of sirdars, landholders, and othei re- 
presentatives of the people of the Deccan. The address refened with satisfac- 
tion to the views expressed in recent speeches by the Viceroy on education, and 
to his declaration of policy, at the Lahore Durbar — specially to Ids assurance 
that, in his administration of Indian affairs, he would apply the princij)lcs which 
had guided Loid Lawrence’s government. His Excellency’s remarks on muni- 
cipal institutions and municipal self-government were also reviewed and heartily 
concurred in, as indicating an effectual means of advancing the welfare and 
prosperity of the people. The address concluded by thanking His Excellency for 
restricting the too rigorous operation of the Anns Act, which, it was hoped, 
would, in course of time, be altogether repealed. 

Lord Ripon replied as follows :^] 

I beg to thank you for the address you have presented to 
me. I can assure you it has been a great satisfaction to me 
to have been able, under the auspices of the Governor of 
this Presidency, to visit Poona, and make myself acquainted 
' — slight as the acquaintance must necessarily be — with the 
interests of this city and district. I am glad to find, gentle- 
men, from your address, that various remarks which I have 
made since I came to India have commended themselves 
to your approval. The time at my disposal is too short to 
allow of my entering into any lengthened reply to the 
several matters touched upon in your address ; but there 
are one or two points upon which I should like to say a few 
words. I was very glad indeed to observe that, in speak- 
ing of higher education, you are, in the first place, entirely 
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alive to the great importance of the spread o£ education 
throughout the country ; and I would say thkt I trust that it 
may not be higher education alone which will be spread 
more and more in India, but that we may in future have 
more done than has been done in the past for the education 
of the masses of the people. It gave me great pleasure to 
hear the terms in which you referred to the Despatch of 
1854 in your address. I have always looked upon that Des- 
patch as the charter of Indian education ; and, gentlemen, 
it is upon the lines of that despatch that I should desire to 
found my educational policy in this country, at the same 
time having regard to the changed circumstances of the 
advancing times in which we live. 

Gcuilcincn , — You have also alluded to some remarks which 
I made at the durbar at Lahore, in addressing the native 
princes who were present on that occasion. It is hardly 
necessary for me to tell you that the policy of the Queen- 
Empress and her Government is founded firmly and un- 
changeably upon the principles laid down in the Proclama- 
tion of Lord Canning, and which were embodied in the 
mnads that he granted. We fully recognise that it is a 
groat advantage, not only to the Chiefs themselves, but to 
the British Gov’^ernment, that there should be Native States 
in India; but at the same time, gentlemen, that era of 
peace, which English rule has established throughout this 
country, under the government of the Paramount Power, of 
itself, renders it necessary that we should, from time to 
time, remind those who dwell under its shadow that they 
are bound to show that the administration of their States 
is good. 

Gentlemen ^ — I will not enter into the further points which 
you have raised. I do not think that the Viceroy of India 
ought to be given to much speaking, and, certainly, I, for 
one, would much prefer that when my term of office comes 
to an end, the people of India should be able to say, ** Well, 
he has on the whole been better than his word,"' than that 
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they should say, “ He has used large-sounding and big 
ph rases, but has done nothing to give them a tangible 
shape** [HeuTy hear). It seems to me, what India wants 
at the present moment is peace and rest, that she may de- 
vote herself to the advancement and progress of agriculture 
and commerce. Of course, in such a country as India, it 
is necessary that the Government should take a consider- 
able part in the development of its resources ; but I hope 
and trust that the people of India will more and more show 
that they can help themselves in these matters, and then, 
with the co-operation and help of Government, you may 
hope thoroughly to develop the resources of this great 
Empire. 


ADDRESS FROM THE POONA MUNICIPALITY. 

[After receiving the deputation from the Sarvajanik Sabha, His Excellency, 
accompanied by Sir James Fergusson, drove in procession 
Srd Dec. 1880. through the native city, the streets of which were decorated 
with triumphal arches, flags, festoons of flowers and ever- 
greens, and thronged with people. At the Boodhwar Palace, where a large 
number of natives were assembled, who cheered heartily as the procession ap- 
proached, a deputation of the Poona Municipality presented Lord Ripon with an 
address of welcome, to which His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Members of the Municipal Committee of Poona^ — It is a 
great pleasure to me to have been able on this occasion to 
visit this ancient city, around which cluster so many histori- 
cal associations well known to the student of Indian history ; 
and to have had this opportunity afforded me, by your ad- 
dress, of tendering to you my warm thanks for the recep- 
tion which you have accorded to me. I am well aware 
that that reception is due to the fact that I occupy the 
great position of the representative of your Queen-Empress 
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in India. I doubt not you are well pware how deep is the 
interest which Her Majesty takes in all that cdncerns the 
welfare and advancement of her Indian subjects. Her 
Majesty, from time to time, does me the honour of address- 
ing to me a few words ; and I can truly say that there is 
scarcely an occasion on which, in those letters, there is not 
contained some message to her people in India, — mes- 
sages always expressive of the deep personal interest with 
which she ever regards the inhabitants of this great jewel of 
the English crown. I am very glad to have been able to 
come here to-day, because although my visit is necessarily 
brief, yet it is probable that I shall not have another oppor- 
tunity, while I am in India, of visiting the Deccan ; and I 
am greatly obliged to your Governor, Sir James Fergusson, 
for having afforded me the means of meeting you upon 
this occasion. Gentlemen, I have passed, of late, through 
many parts of India, and I have received at the hands of 
various races, creeds and populations much kindness, and 
always a cordial welcome. For the welcome you have 
given to me I beg to tender my heartfelt thanks, and to 
assure you that I shall ever retain a lively recollection of 
your kindness, and a deep interest in your prosperity. 

[The Viceroy’s speech was received with loud cheering, which was follow'ed 
by three more cheers for His Excellency, called for by Sir James Fergusson. 
Cheers were then giveji for the Governor, after which the Viceroy drove to the 
railway station and left for Bombay, which was reached in the evening.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

[At 3 P. M, on the 8th of February, a large and influential deputation, consist- 
ing of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and the Members 
8th Feb. 1881. of the Corporation of Calcutta, waited on the Viceroy at 
Government House, to present him with an address. The 
address, which was read by Mr. Souttar, the Chairman, was one of welcome to 
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Lord and Lady Ripon, and of congratulation on His Excellency’s restoration to 
health, and did not touch on political questions. 

In replying to it, Lord Ripon spoke as follows : — 

Gentlemen ,, — I am very glad indeed to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you, the Corporation of Calcutta ; and 
I thank you most sincerely for the address which you have 
just presented to me, and for the kind welcome which you 
accord to me in that address, for which I thank you all the 
more because you have been good enough to include in it 
my wife, Lady Ripon. I am also deeply touched by the 
sympathy which you express towards me in connexion with 
the recent illness with which I have been visited. I am 
glad to say that it has pleased God to raise me from that 
illness, and to restore me once more to health and strength ; 
and I can assure you that the kind sympathy which has 
been expressed towards me under that trial — not by you 
only, gentlemen, but I may say, I think, throughout India, 
and by men of all classes, opinions and creeds — will tend 
greatly to stimulate me to discharge, to the utmost of my 
ability and to the full extent of my energ'ies, the great 
responsibilities which have been entrusted to me by my 
Sovereign. 

Gentlemen , — I rejoice to observe, though I was not sur- 
prised to hear, the heartfelt sentiments of loyalty to Her 
Majesty, contained in the address which has just been read. 
I say I am not surprised to have observed those expres- 
sions, because, naturally, you are well aware of the deep 
interest which the Queen- Empress takes in everything 
which concerns the welfare of her Indian subjects ; and I 
can assure you that Her Majesty has always inculcated 
upon her Ministers the duty of treating her subjects in 
India with the same equal justice, the same consideration, 
and the same regard for their interests, with which they 
treat the Englishmen who dwell most near to her throne; 
and it is in that spirit, gentlemen, that I shall endeavour to 
administer, with the co-operation of my colleagues, the 
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affairs of this great country, so long as they may be en- 
trusted to my hands. ; 

I am, gentlemen, much gratified by the expression of 
confidence in myself which you have been pleased to in- 
clude in your address. I value it very much as coming 
from such a body as yours, and, although throughout my 
Viceroyalty I shall feel bound to follow the dictates of duty 
without regard to any desire to obtain the favour of this, 
or that, class of the community, yet I can truly say that I 
shall regard it as a fortunate circumstance if, when my 
administration of India» affairs closes, you are able to 
inform me that I still possess your confidence. 

Gentlemen ^ — I watch with the greatest interest the pro- 
gress of municipal institutions in this country, and spe- 
cially in the case of a Corporation like this, which is 
possessed in part of a representative character. 

I do not think that I need detain you longer now, except 
once more to tell you that I am deeply grateful for the 
kind and graceful words which you have been good enough 
to address to me, and to assure you in all sincerity that I 
shall ever have deeply at heart the interests of your 
fiiinous City. 


ADDRESS FROM THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

[A numerous deputation of the British Indian Association waited upon the 
Viceroy at 3 p. m, on Tuesday afternoon, tliet 15th February, 
15 th Feb. 1881 . at Government House, to present him -with an address of 
welcome. Lord Ripon received the deputation in the 
Throne Room, and was attended by Mr. H W. Prinuose, Piivate Secretary, 
Major White, I^lilitary Secrctaty, Lord William Beresford, and other members 
of his Staff. The address — which was read by Maharajah Narendra Krishna, 
President of the Association, who prefaced it with a few congratulatory remarks 
on the Viceroy’s recovery— referred to Lord Ripoir^s assumption of the Viceroy- 
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alty at Simla, expressed satisfaction at the assurance that England would bear a 
portion of the expenses of the Afghan War, and that due consideration would be 
given by Lord Ripon to the Vernacular Press and Anns Act, and to questions 
relating to taxation, and concluded by drawing His Excellency’s attention to the 
question of land law reform in Bengal. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen ^ — I am very glad to see you upon this occa- 
sion, and to receive you as the representatives of a body so 
well entitled, as the British Indian Association is, to receive 
every consideration at my hands, and composed of gentle- 
men who, by their position and talents, have a just claim 
to be listened to in any representations which they may 
make. 

I can assure you that it was a source of great and sincere 
regret to me not to be able to enter upon the post of 
Governor General of India in the city of Calcutta, in accord- 
ance with, I believe, the unbroken precedents of those 
who have preceded me in that great office ; but I rejoice to 
find that you frankly recognise that that change of proceed- 
ing was the result of circumstances beyond my own con- 
trol. I should have been very proud to have taken up 
my office in the Council Chamber of this house, full as it is 
of the memories of such men as Lord William -Bentinck, 
Lord Metcalfe, Lord Canning, and Lord Lawrence. 

Gentlemen^’— \ thank you very heartily for the kind and 
friendly expressions contained in your address, which have 
been heightened by the remarks made in introducing the 
deputation to me just now ; and I can assure you that those 
expressions will strengthen and encourage me in the dis- 
charge of the arduous duties of my present office. I rejoice 
with you at the prospects of returning peace which lie 
before us, and which will make it the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India to endeavour fully to realise those economies 
which are only possible in peaceful times; and I can 
assure you that it will be my earnest endeavour to carry 
out every just and reasonable retrenchment which it may 
be in the power of the Government to effect. 
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Gentlemen ^ — ^Xhe principles by whicfh I tiope to be gttided 
in my administration of Indian affairs bav^^eeln Stated by 
me upon more than one public occasion, and they are 
already, I imagine, known to you*; indeed, you have men- 
tioned the circumstance in your address, and it is, therefore, 
not necessary that I should, upon this occasion, repeat 
them. It is sufficient that 1 should say that to those de- 
clarations it is my intention steadily to adhere. 

I am confident, gentlemen, that you will not look for any 
expression of opinion on my part at the present moment 
upon the important subjectof the Bengal Land Laws. That 
subject embraces some of the most difficult of political ques- 
tions, and all that I can say now is that, when the occasion 
arises, I will give to its consideration my most earnest atten- 
tion, and that I shall examine it with a sincere desire to pro- 
mote to the utmost the just and fair rights and claims of 
land-owners and their tenants. 

Gentlemen ^ — ^You haVe been good enough in your address 
to express your confidence that ‘‘ in my hands the stability 
of the beneficent rule of our Sovereign Mistreat? » and the 
well-being of her subjects, are safe " I thank you for 
these words. You have rightly interpreted the objects 
which I have set before me, and I can assure you that if 
I shall be able, with God's help, in any degree to accom- 
plish those objects, I shall feel, when I lay down the office 
of Viceroy of India, that my public 4ife has not been 
barren. 

Gentlemen ^ — I heartily thank you for your address. 


ADDRESS FROM THE MAHOMED AN LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 

[On Friday, the 1 6 th February, the Viceroy rec<.|)/ed a large and mflaential 
deputation 'from the Mahomedan Literary Society, who 
10th Feb. 18S1. presented him with an address of Welcome. His Excellency, 
who was accompaiued by his Staff, recerved the deputation 
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in the Throne Room, at Government House, at 3 P. M. Nawab Abdul Luteef, 
Khan Bahadur, Honorary Secretary of the Society, read the address, which re* 
ferred with satisfaction to the Viceroy’s recent public utterances on education; 
it explained the difficulties which have hitherto beset education among Maho» 
medans, and gratefully recognised the efforts of Government to encourage and 
foster it ; it expressed a hearty approval of the Bill for the appointment of Kazis ; 
and concluded by a hope that the Viceroy would continue to the Society the 
encouragement and support accorded to it by his predecessors. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 


Gentlemen .^ — I beg tp thank you very much for the 
address which you have just presented ; for the welcome 
which is contained in it to this city of Calcutta, and, still 
more, for the kind expressions with which it concludes with 
respect to my recent illness. 

It is most agreeable to my feelings to believe that you 
are right in saying that all classes in this country were 
good enough to show much sympatljy with me upon that 
occasion ; and I can assure you that to you, and to all 
those who have entertained those sentiments, I shall always 
feel that I owe a deep debt of gratitude. 

You are quite right, gentlemen, in saying that I feel a 
very deep interest in the question of education in this 
country. For many years before I came out to India, that 
question had largely engaged my attention ; and, certainly, 
when I came to this country it was with a feeling that 
education was a matter not less important in India than it 
was in England — indeed, in many respects I think I may 
truly say it is of greater importance here than there, and 
I rejoice extrer^ely to find that the efforts of your Society 
(representative, as I take it to be, of the Mahomedan 
community in this country) are steadily devoted to the 
encouragement of education, and to the removal of any 
apathy or any prejuc|ices which may in former times, as 
you have informed me, have existed among some of the 
members of your body ; and I cannot doubt, gentlemen, 
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that tho$^ efforts will be crowned wfth Afld 

speedy success, when I recollect how ma% men, dietin* 
guished in science and in literature, have belonged in past 
ages to the Mahomedan community in Europe and in the 
East. 

I am very glad to find that the Act, which has recently 
been passed by the Legislature of this country for the 
appointment of Kazis, is, in your opinion, calculated to 
supply a want which has been felt by the Mahomedan s of 
this country. It was upon that ground, and in the hope 
that we were meeting a reasonable requirement on their 
part, that that Act was passed ; and I rejoice that the judg- 
ment of the Government in that respect is confirmed by 
what you have stated in your address. 

Gentlemen^ — You could do nothing more calculated to 
promote the good, whether of the Mahomedan community 
in India, or of the country at large, than by endeavouring, 
as you tell me it is your desire on all occasions to do, to 
interpret the acts and the measures of the Government of 
India in a fair and loyal spirit. I can assure you that it 
is my firm determination, during the period for which the 
administration of Indian affairs may be entrusted to my 
hands, to act strictly upon the Queen's Proclamation, 
issued when Her Majesty took over the direct administra- 
tion of India, in which she laid down the great principle 
that it was the duty of Her Majesty's representative^ in ? 
this country to act with the strictest and most absolute 
impartiality between the various religions professed by the 
inhabitants of India. To that principle J am firmly deter- 
mined strictly to adhere. 

GetUlemen^ — I can assure you that I shall have very great 
pleasure in extending to your Society the same encourage- 
ment which has been given to it by so many of my pre- 
decessors, The work in which you are engaged — your 
educational work — is one upon which, as I have said, I set 
a very high value, and, therefore, it will afford me much 
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satisfaction to assist you in that work in any way in my 
power ; and I can assure you that I have had very great 
pleasure in meeting you upon this occasion. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE CALCUTTA 
VOLUNTEERS. 

[On Wednesday, the 23rd February, the Viceroy inspected the Calcutta Vo- 
lunteers, and Her Excellency Lady Ripon distributed the 
23rd Feb. 1881. prizes to them for shooting. The ceremony took place on 
the Cricket-ground at half-past 5 in the evening, in the pre- 
sence of a large number of spectators. On his arrival, the Viceroy, accompanied 
by Sir Frederick Haines and their respective Staffs, inspected the corps, after 
which the regiment was drawn up facing the assembly, and His Excellency 
addressed them as follows : — 3 

Colonel Graham^ Officer Non-Commissioned Officers^ 
and Members of the Calcutta Volunteers^ — I can assure 
you that it is a great pleasure to me to meet you upon this 
occasion, — the first opportunity I have had of seeing 
corps since I accepted, with much satisfaction to myself, 
the post of your Honorary Colonel. I could not hesitate 
to accept that post when it was proposed to me to do so, 
because I believe, from all that I have heard of the CaD 
cutta Volunteers, that this corps are well worthy to repre- 
sent the Metropolis of India at the head of the volunteer 
force of this portion of the Empire ; and all that I have 
heard since then, and that which I have seen this afternoon, 
confirm me in the belief that that report of your efficiency 
and of your bearing was well deserved. 

I rejoice to understand that during the past year you 
have made considerable progress both in military efficiency 
and in the numbers enrolled in your ranks ; and I am not 
at all surprised to find that that should be the case when I 
recollect the patriotic and loyal spirit by which the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta have always been animated, and when 
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1 reinetnber that this corps is undet the coramand of so 
able and energetic art officer as my friend ^dlbnel Graham. 

I think his Excellency the^Commander-in-Chief will permit 
me to say, even in his presence, that the efiRciency of any 
military body depends very greatly upon its Commanding 
Officer; and you of the Calcutta Volunteers are for-, 
tunate, indeed, in possessing such a Commanding Officer 
as Colonel Graham, the successor of one not less able than 
himself, my friend Colonel Walton. 

The Volunteer force, whether at home or in India, has 
never been supposed by^ those who have been its best 
friends and its most ardent supporters to be in any degree 
calculated to supersede or to take the place of the regular 
army. It is, on the contrary, intended to set free that 
army from the occupation of many minor posts, in order that 
in time of difficulty, it may be at liberty to execute those 
great movements of concentration which form the neces- 
sary preliminaries to war. In England it has been felt 
that it was of the highest importance that the Volunteer 
force should be very numerous. We cannot,\;n the cir- 
cumstances of India, look to approach to the large numbers 
which have been enrolled in the ranks of the Volunteers at 
home ; and if that be the case, it seems to me that it only 
behoves you— Indian Volunteers — to labour the more to 
make up by your efficiency for the comparative paucity of 
your numbeis. But I have never held^that you ought to 
estimate the importance of the Volunteer force by the 
number of men who are actually enrolled in its ranks at 
any given moment ; I believe that it is a very great 
advantage that you should have passed through your ranks 
a large number of men, and should have given to them 
a certain amount of military training which they would, 
I am confident, be ever ready in the hour of necessity 
once more to render available for their country, 

I find, from the statement made to me, that your strength 
upon the books at the present time ii between 600 and 
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700 members ; but I also find that you have passed through 
your ranks no less than something short of 3,000 men. 
Well now, of course, a certain proportion of these persons 
have left the country, or have passed the age of military 
service, or in one way or another would not be available if 
they* should be at any time called upon ; but I cannot 
doubt that there still remain here in Calcutta many men 
who at one time or another have been enrolled in your 
ranks ; and I can doubt still less that if a call should be 
made upon them at any time by the Government of. 
India, they would be prepared to return to those ranks 
once more, with all the advantage that they would 
bring of the energy and training which they had pre- 
viously acquired ; and I would venture to suggest that, 
from this point of view, it is exceedingly desirable that 
you should endeavour to maintain the interest of persons 
who seek to be admitted members of the corps, in your 
proceedings and your welfare ; and that you should give 
them to understand that you have a certain claim upon 
them which you will not forget to put forward if the neces- 
sity should arise. 

I rejoice to perceive that you have a goodly array of 
handsome prizes upon that table, and to understand that 
your shooting, both for those prizes and in the ordinary 
course of your practice, has been of a very satisfactory 
character. And I am particularly glad to observe, from an 
inspection of the prize-lists, how readily gentlemen in this 
city, European and native, have come forward to give 
prizes for the encouragement of this gallant corps ; and to 
see the names of many distinguished native gentlemen 
connected with Calcutta and its neighbourhood figuring 
upon those lists. 

I should be the last man in the world to say a word that 
would seem to disparage the importance of good shooting to 
any military body. In these days of arms of precision, it 
is of signal importance that every military body should be 
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well trained irf that science ; but I always feel that there 
is a certain danger that when handsodie pfipei are distri- 
buted by fair hands as ,the reward of triumphs in the 
matter of shooting, there is another essential point in the 
efficiency of every military body which may possibly be 
somewhat thrown into the shade — I mean the matter of drill. 
Now, permit me to say that it is drill which distinguishes 
the organised from the unorganised body — it is drill which 
gives that cohesion, and unity, and steadiness which mark 
the true soldier ; and let me earnestly exhort you, while 
not neglecting your shotting, not to be less zealous than 
you have been in attaining to perfection in that important 
point ; and let me exhort you also, if you desire to be 
worthy of the position you hold, and the confidence which 
the Government of this country places in you, to devote 
yourselves earnestly and zealously to learn your drill ; let 
me give you, in three words, the short advice — stick above 
all things to your drill. 

And now I will no longer delay you from that moment 
which is the most interesting of the day upon this occasion. 
I will no longer stand in the way of her who is about to 
distribute these prizes to you, and for whom, and on 
whose behalf, I desire to say that her interest in the Volun- 
teer movement is not a thing of to-day, and that it is a 
great pleasure to her, so soon after her arrival in India, to 
have this opportunity of marking her interest in a corpa 
the uniform of which her husband is proud to wear. 

[Pier Excellency Lady R,ipon then distributed the prizes.] 


EXEMPTION FROM MUNICIPAL TAXATION BILL. 

[In the Legislative Council, on the 25 th February, the Hon. Mr. Colvin 
moved that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
26th Feb 1881. to exempt certain persons and property from Municipal 

taxation be taken into consideration.] 
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His Excellency the President said that he had looked 
at the Report of the Committee, and was very glad to see 
the alterations which they had introduced into the Bill as 
originally introduced. He confessed that it appeared to 
him that the Bill, as first proposed, gave too extensive 
powers to the Government of India, and that the amount 
of uneasiness that was felt on the subject by a considerable 
number ot* municipal bodies in the country was justified by 
the very sweeping character of the clauses of the Bill as at 
first drawn ; and he was very glad that the Select Com- 
mittee had taken into consideration the representations 
made by them, and had modified the Bill and had removed 
all reasonable objection to it. His Excellency thought that 
it was worthy of consideration by Government in the Exe- 
cutive Council, whether it would not be desirable to issue 
a circular to Local Governments after the Bill had been 
passed, drawing their attention to the provision, and sug- 
gesting that they should appoint a person to communicate 
with the municipalities, with a view to settling what Gov- 
ernment should pay towards the municipal rates. This was 
the course followed in England. The right of the Crown 
on behalf of Crown property to exemption from rates had 
been maintained ; but a sum had been settled in each case 
which was paid to the municipality in the place of Crown 
rates ; and he could only say that he hoped the Local Gov- 
ernments, in dealing with the question, would deal with 
it in a considerate spirit, and that, under the particular 
circumstances of each case, the Government of India would 
be made to contribute, in regard to their own property, 
whatever would be fair and reasonable towards municipal 
rates. 

[The motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill subsequently passed into 
lawj 
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(The reconsideration of the Factories BilFwas proceeded with, in the Legis- 
lative Council, on the nth of March, when Mr. Colvin 
11th March 1881. moved that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill, 
which had been before the Council for nearly two years, 
be taken into consideration. Mr. Colvin explained briefly the changes made by 
the Committee in the Bill, and the manner in which it was intended that the 
law should be worked. Maharaja Jotindro Mohan Tagore expressed himself 
not altogether favorable to the Bill. He would have retained its permissive 
character and allowed discretion to the several Local Governments to extend it 
to their respective provinces. He Thought, however, that Mr. Thompson's pro- 
posed amendments would modify the effect of the Bill. Mr. Rivers Thompson 
then proceeded to move several amendments to the Bill, all of which were car- 
ried after some discussion. One of these amendments occurred in Section 3 , 
which related to the appointment of Inspectors ; and it was proposed, in defer- 
ence to the representations of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to eliminate the 
obligatory provisions contained in the section regarding such appointments, and 
to leave it to the discretion of the Local Governments either to appoint a special 
Inspector or to invest the Magistrate of the District with power to supervise the 
working of the law. Sir Ashley Eden explained why he was desirous for the 
alteration of the section; he thought that Mr. Thompson’s proposed amendment 
of it would answer all the purposes of the Government, and afford quite sufii- 
cient security to the manufacturing interests of the community, to the employer 
attd the labourer.] 

His Excellency, the President, remarked that, in his 
judgment, he thought that it would be perfectly open to 
the Local Government, even if the section had not been 
altered, to have appointed a District Magistrate to act as 
an Inspector. He did not wish to put any interpretation 
of a legal nature upon the point, because he should there- 
by be going beyond his proper sphere in the presence of 
legal gentlemen much more competent to speak than he 
was; but he 4;hought it was perfectly clear that the first 
paragraph of the section left it entirely free to the Local 
Government to appoint any person whom it thought fit ; 
and consequently,' as it appeared to him^ the Local Govern- 
ment, if it wished, might in every case appoint a Dis- 
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trict Magistrate to dicharge the duties of Inspector. How- 
ever, as he found that there was a doubt upon that subject in 
the mind of his honourable friend the Lieutenant-Governor, 
he was quite willing to agree to such an amendment as 
would clear up any possibility of doubt upon the point, 
Specially as his honourable friend had pointed out the diffi- 
culty which would arise in this country in obtaining really 
competent men, except at great cost, to fill the individual 
and special office of Inspector under the proposed Act. 

His Excellency, therefore, had no difficulty in acceding 
to the amendment suggested by his honourable friend, 
which, he believed, only made more clear what would have 
been in the power of any Local Government under the 
Bill as sent up by the Select Committee. 

He had only one more remark to make, and that was 
that, while he was perfectly willing to agree to that amend- 
ment, he was certainly not prepared to give up inspection 
altogether, because to do so would be to give up that with- 
out which all experience showed that any measure of that 
kind would be a perfectly dead letter. As to the persons 
who exercised the inspection, His Excellency was most 
anxious to leave that to the discretion of Local Govern- 
ments, being quite confident that, when the Bill was 
passed, they would put its provisions into fair and proper 
execution. 

[The amendment was agreed to, Mr. Pitt-Kennedy then pro- 
posed, in Section 2, an amendment which was directed to confining 
the application of the Bill to cotton factories. Messrs. Grant and 
Thompson opposed the amendment.] 

His Excellency, the President, said that he felt himself 
entirely in accord with the view taken by his honourable 
friend Mr. Thompson. He did not think that it would be 
possible to accept the proposed amendment. He had no 
doubt that it was brought forward in the most perfect 
good faith by Mr. Kennedy, but he could not help thinking 
that it would be regarded at Bombay as another mode of 
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practically exempting, at all events, Bengal from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. They had decided not to; do tliat ; they 
had made considerable concessions, with the view of 
meeting the feelings and opposition of the manufacturing 
industry in Bengal, and he did not think th^t, under those 
circumstances, it would be desirable to go back from what 
had been thus practically determined ; for that, in His 
Excellency’s opinion, would be the result if the proposed 
amendment were adopted. 

He had only one word more to say. His hofiourable 
friend Mr. Kennedy had ailuded to the desire expressed by 
the manufacturers in England for the adoption of legislation 
of that kind in India. He was quite aware that Mr. Kennedy 
did not for a moment attribute the course taken by the 
Government of India to any undue pressure from that 
quarter ; and His Excellency could only say for himself that, 
having come out here not very long ago from England, no 
motive of that kind had anything whatever to do with the 
support he gave to the Bill ; and that he felt it his duty, in 
the office which he had the honour and the great responsi- 
bility of filling, to look at such questions mainly from an 
Indian point of view, and to regard all subjects in the 
interests of this great country with whose Government 
he was connected. He could truly say, therefore, that 
that was the motive which had guided him in the support 
which he had given to the Bill. The subject was not a 
new one to him : it was one with wliich he had been 
occupied in England for a long time since the commence* 
ment of his public life, — certainly not in the interests 
of the manufacturers, but in those of the working classes. 
He himself believed that the practical result of legislation 
on the subject had been beneficial to the manufacturers, aS 
well as to the labourers ; — at all events, the fears entertained 
in the beginning by the manufacturers in England, and 
which had been very similar to those now entertained in 
India, had completely died away, as he knew from long 
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and intimate intercourse with manufacturers in his own 
part of the country ; and he could not help thinking that, if 
the Bill was worked as he trusted it would be worked, it 
would be found to place no injurious restrictions on manu- 
facturers in this country, while it would afford a reasonably 
fair protection to the children of the working classes, and, 
as regards the fencing of machinery,to all persons employed 
in mills of any description. That was the sole reason why 
he gave his support to the Bill, and he should be exceeding- 
ly grieved if any notion got abroad that the Government of 
India, in this respect, were in the least degree influenced by 
a mere desire to meet any wish, if such wish did exist, on 
the part of manufacturers in England to place restrictions 
upon tht'ir competitors in this country. That was not the 
view he took, at all events, and he was quite sure that none 
of his colleagues were influenced by it in their support of 
the Bill. He regarded the measure entirely upon its merits, 
and he believed it would be found to confer great benefits 
upon both classes — the employers and the employed, 

[Mr. Kennedy explained that His Excellency was not responsi- 
ble for the original introduction of the Bill, and that, though he 
could not doubt His Lordship's statement that he and his col- 
leagues were acting quite in accordance with their conscientious 
convictions as to the necessity for the present legislation, he 
remained under the impression that the original inception of the 
measure had been much influenced by Parliamentary pressure. 

The amendment was put and negatived. A discussion then fol- 
lowed on an amendment proposed by Mr. Kennedy, the object of 
which was to exclude, from the operation of the Bill, children who 
accompanied their parents to the factory but received no wages 
for any slight or unimportant work they might do while there. Sir 
Ashley Eden supported, and Sir Donald Stewart and Messrs. 
Colvin and Thompson opposed it,— the latter holding that it would 
vitiate the working of the Act, and result in a great number of 
children being employed on no wages, while they would be subject 
to all the overwork and hardship which it was the object of the 
Act to suppress.] 
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His Excellency, the President, observed that he had cer- 
tainly taken the same view of the case as his honourable 
colleague Mr. Thompson. It appeared to him that the 
amendment, if carried, would practically render the Bill nu- 
gatory altogether, specially as it seemed to be the habit of 
persons in this country to take their children to the factory 
with them. Under those circumstances, it would be almost 
impossible, as it appeared to him, ever to get a conviction 
under the Act, if the-proposed amendment were adopted. 
Of course, it was impossible to be certain that there would 
not be found, from time to time, official persons who would 
act in a very foolish manner; but His Excellency thought 
that no legislation could provide against such a case of ex- 
ceeding folly as that quoted by his honourable friend Mr. 
Kennedy, and which could not seriously be used as an argu- 
ment against legislating in the sense which the Legislature 
of the country might on the whole think right. It must be 
borne in mind that no prosecution under this Act could be 
instituted except under the authority of the Inspector, and 
that the Inspector was either appointed by Ihe Local 
Government or else he was, as it was desired should be the 
case in Bengal, a District Magistrate. It was also provided, 
in section 3, that the Inspector “shall be officially subordi- 
nate to such authority as the Local Government may, from 
time to time, indicate in this behalf’ ; and it was thus dis- 
tinctly pointed out that the Inspector should take his orders 
from the Local Government. His Excellency was sure that 
Mr. Kennedy did not think that any Governor or Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in India would be likely to act in the manner 
in which the Magistrate to whom he alluded had acted, and 
certainly he (Mr. Kennedy) could not think that anything 
of that kind w^ould be permitted under the firm rule of his 
honourable friend the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It 
seemed to His Excellency, therefore, that to adopt the pro- 
posed amendment would be to render the Bill altogether a 
sham. It was said of the late Mr. O’Connell that he used to 
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boast of being able to drive a coach and four through any 
Act of Parliament ; but His Excellency was of opinion that 
it would not require all the knowledge and legal acumen of 
Mr. O'Connell to drive a coach and six through this Act if 
the amendment of his honourable and learned friend were 
adopted. 

[The amendment was put and negatived. Mr. Kennedy next 
moved that the first clause of Section 1 6 of the Bill be omitted. The 
section ran thus : — Where an act or omission would, if a person 
were under seven or twelve years of age, be an offence punishable 
under this Act, and such person is, in the opinion of the Court, 
apparently under such age, it shall lie on the accused to prove 
that such person is not under such age/’ A discussion ensued, — 
Messrs. Thompson and Colvin speaking against the amendment, 
Mr. Stokes and Maharaja Jotindro Mohan Tagore in favour of it.] 

His Excellency, the President, said that, so far as he 
understood it, this was a question in which the physical 
mode of judging of the age of children was much the same 
in India as it was in England, and that the difficulties were 
of the same kind. His honourable friend Mr. Kennedy had 
quoted the answers given by certain medical men to ques- 
tions put to them. Members of Council would observe 
that the question put to those gentlemen was this — whether, 
in the absence of proof of date of birth, there was any rule 
or law of nature by which the age of a child could conclu- 
sively be certified to be within the age of seven and a half, 
eight, or nine years ? And to this question more than one 
replied — If you produce me the child, I will give you an 
opinion. I cannot tell you the age of the child conclusively, 
but I can do so approximately." Of course, it would be 
impossible to say that that child would be seven years old 
on the nth of March i 88 i, but it was quite possible to say 
that the child, for all practical purposes, might be considered 
to be either seven, or eight, or twelve. His honourable friend 
Mr. Kennedy referred to the English system of registration. 
His Excellency thought, if his memory served him correctly, 
that when the English Factory Act had been first enacted. 
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in 1841,— and this clause would be fonni in the original 
— the registration system had not been in perfect opera- 
tion at the time, and that was the reason why originally the 
system of certificate by surgeons had been adopted. Of 
course, as the system of registration had grown in England, 
the use of the surgeon's certificate had died out ; but 
originally the English manufacturers had been subject 
under their Act to precisely the same liability as it was 
proposed now to extend to this country ; and, as his 
honourable friend Mr. Stokes had pointed out, there were 
a great number of cases, bo^h in English and Indian legisla- 
tion, where the same principle of throwing the burden of 
proof on the defendant had been adopted. Among others, 
if he was not mistaken, one was the English Passengers 
Act, which was an Act of somewhat the same description 
as the Factories Act ; and it would also be found that in 
many other Acts of a similar description, regulating the 
relations between employers and employed, — certainly in 
the Customs Act, regulating the relations between the 
Government and the importers of goods, — the same 
principle had been adopted. Under those circumstances, 
His Excellency thought that the Bill should stand as it 
was now sent up by the Select Committee, 

[Ultimately the amendment was put and negatived ; and, after some further 
discussion, the Bill was passed into law.] 


OPENING THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 
EXHIBITION AT SIMLA. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 24th September, the Viceroy opened the Four- 
teenth Annual Exhibition of Industrial and Fine Arts ai 
24 tli Sept. 1881 . Simla. The exhibition was held at Ravenswood, which 
was lent by the Raja of Faridkot for the purpose. His 
Excellency, accompanied by the Marchioness of Ripon, Mr. H. W. Primrose, 
Colonel White and other members of his Staff, arrived at Ravenswood at 4 
p. M., and was received by Sir Robert Egerton, the Vice-President, and the 
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Committee. Sir Robert Egcrton made the usual annual statement of the affairs 
of the Society, and concluded by acknowledging the services of the Committee 
and of the ladies and g^entlemeii who had assisted in arranging the pictures, and 
by asking the Viceroy to declare the Exhibition open. His Excellency then 
spoke as follows : — ] 

S& Robert Egerton^ Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — Before I 
proceed to comply with the request which has been made to 
me by the Lieutenant-Governor, to declare this Exhibition 
open, I am anxious, in accordance with the usual custom, 
to address a few words to you in connection with the Exhi- 
bition on behalf of which we are assembled here to-day ; and 
I must say that I am particularly glad that my honourable 
friend the Lieutenant Governor has entered so fully into 
an account of the progress of this Exhibition, and of the 
pictures and works of art which are here displayed ; be- 
cause, ladies and gentlemen, it would be impossible for me 
to address you at any length to dciy as, unfortunately, I am 
suffering from that very uninteresting malady, a very J3ad 
cold, which, as you are aware, does not tend to promote 
either power of voice or flow of ideas ; and, therefore, I hope 
you will excuse me if I do not enter at any great length 
into the many interesting topics suggested by an occasion 
like this. I am the less sorry that this should be the case, 
because I took the opportunity last year to submit to the 
Simla Society my views generally on the subject of art in 
India, and I should probably find it extremely difficult now 
to avoid going over again the ground which I then traversed, 
unless, in the words of a distinguished statesman of the last 
generation, I was to proceed to turn my back upon myself. 

I congratulate you heartily, ladies and gentlemen, upon 
the progress which this Exhibition — or, I should say, which 
these Exhibitions have made — both the Exhibition con nected 
with Fine Art and that connected with Industrial Art— 
during the past year. 

It seems that in all respects the present collection, both 
of paintings and of works of industrial art, is more nu- 
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merous ; and I think we shall all agree that, at all events, 
it is fully equal in talent and interest tp thatwhich we saw 
last year at Kennedy House. It is true that my honourable 
friend the Lieutenant -Governor has pointed to one feature 
of this Exhibition which seems to cause him some little 
pain, for he has informed us that there is a smaller propor- 
tion of unmarried ladies contributing to the Exhibition on 
this occasion than was the case last year. It would not 
become me, ladies and gentlemen, to compare the artistic 
talents of married and unmarried ladies ; but I must say 
that, as a member of society and holding a public situation, 

I very much rejoice to hear that the number of unmarried 
ladies has decreased [laughter)^ and that those charming 
persons who were not provided with husbands last year 
have most wisely procured for themselves that necessary 
appendage during the twelve months that have elapsed 
since then [Applause and laughter). 

Sir Robert Eger ton ^ — You have reminded us that there 
are necessarily absent from these walls the works of several 
of those whose names figured in the catalogue of last 
year ; and, although you have mentioned in terms of de- 
served praise the name of one whose pictures are not here 
on this occasion, I must be permitted, even at the risk of 
repeating what you have said so well,, to express the deep 
regret with which I recall to mind that we have not upon: 
these walls to-day any work from Major Pierson. He was 
a gallant and scientific soldier; he wls a distinguished 
artist and a most attractive friend ; he fell as much in the 
service of his country when he died from the effects of a 
trying illness as if he had been slain by the bullet of a 
determined foe ; and I am quite sure you will all share the 
feelings which I entertain for the great loss of one whonx 
I shall always recollect with sincere respect and regard 
[Heary hear), 

I look upon it, ladies and gentlemen, as a very fortunate 
feature of this Exhibition — and I believe that it is a feature 
*4 
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which distinguishes the Exhibition of this year more than 
the previous ones — that it has met, in various ways, with a 
considerable amount of support from the native chiefs 
and gentlemen of India ; and I was particularly glad to 
hear from Sir Robert Egerton that the Society had 
received a contribution from His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. I trust we may see in that proof of the 
interest which His Highness takes in art and in the 
cultivation of intellect as connected with art, and also of 
the sentiments by which he will be guided when, very 
shortly, he will take over the administration of his State ; 
and that he is determined to devote himself to the higher 
branches of knowledge and to the cultivation of those 
abilities which, I am happy to believe, he possesses in a 
large degree [flear^ hear). 

We are also greatly indebted to the Raja of Faridkot for 
the use of this house on this occasion. It is one of the 
great drawbacks under which the Simla Fine Arts Society 
labours, that it should have been — now for a long time, I 
believe — necessarily a migratory bird. Birds, indeed, are 
accustomed to build new nests every year ; but it is rather 
hard for a Society of this description that it should have to 
go about in the spring of the year searching for some place 
where it may settle 'itself, at the risk of not being able to 
find such a situation, and with almost the certainty that the 
building it does find is not altogether suited for the pur- 
poses of an Exhibition of this kind. We are deeply indebt- 
ed, as I have said, to the Raja of Faridkot for the use of 
this commodious mansion ; but, nevertheless, it must be ob- 
vious to all that the whole of it is not altogether suited for 
the purposes of an Exhibition. You see how greatly crowd- 
'Cd the walls are with the works of art sent in, and you will 
observe that it has been necessary to resort to dark corners 
to provide places for pictures, where I fear they cannot be 
favourably seen ; and that unfortunate circumstance makes 
it necessary that the Society should appeal to the con- 
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siderate indulgence of contributors to this Exhibition if any 
of them should hot find their works in the gositlotis which 
they think they ought to occupy. If is, of course, impos- 
sible in a building of this kind — or, indeed, in any building— 
to give a good light or a good situation to all the pictures 
that may be exhibited ; and I am quite certain that, should 
any of the contributors think that their works are not in so 
favourable a position as they might be, they will not attribute 
it to ingratitude on the part of the Committee, or to want 
of appreciation on the part of the Simla public, but to the 
unfortunate' position in which the Society is placed by 
being obliged to seek for a new place to hold its Exhibition 
every year — a position from which I trust, before long, that 
the Society may be relieved [Ileaty hear^ and applause). 
Ladies and Gentlemen^ — I will not troubl e you by any 
lengthened reference to the various pictures which adorn 
these walls : the Lieutenant-Governor has mentioned those 
to which prizes have been awarded, and it would not be- 
come me, who have no right to put myself forward as an art- 
critic, to pass any judgment upon those works. J can only 
say that I rejoice to find that my prize has gone to a work 
so beautiful as that by Major Strahan, to which it has been 
most deservedly awarded ; and it is also to me a source of 
great pleasure that the next prize up6n the list (that pre- 
sented by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor) should have 
fallen to the son of one to whom India owes so much — of 
one who is so distinguished an ornarfient of the Indian 
service as Sir Richard Temple [hear, hear) ; and I only 
trust — indeed, I may say I have every reason to believe — 
that Mr. Temple, in his future career, will be no less dis- 
tinguished in the service of his country than he is as an 
artist [Hear, hear), 

I observe that the Commander-in-Chiefs prize has fallen 
to Dr. Willcocks. This proves to me that, besides his great 
artistic merit, Dr. Willcocks is a discriminating man, be- 
cause last year my prize went to Dr. Willcocks [laughter). 
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and it is obvious from his having taken the Commander-in- 
Chief 's prize this year, that he desires to stand well with both 
the Civil and Military Authorities of this country [Hear^ 
heaiy and laughter), I am also glad to observe that the 
principal native prize has gone again to Mr. Pestonjee 
Bomanjee — not that I desire that any one artist should 
monopolise the prizes from year to year, but that, having 
been much struck with Mr. Bomanjee’s talents as an artist 
last year, and having had the good fortune to possess my- 
self of the picture which secured for him the prize on that 
occasion, I am very glad to observe that he still holds the 
place which he occupied twelve months ago (Hear, hear). 

I would also draw your attention to some other pro- 
ductions by a native artist, — namely, the four drawings 
which hang on either side of this room, by a student, I 
believe, of the Calcutta School of Art, which strike me as 
affording a great and interesting proof of the progress Art 
is making among the natives of this country, and of which 
also, I am glad to say, I have become the . happy pos- 
sessor (Hear, hear). 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I must say a few words 
with respect to the other branch of this Exhibition, — that 
which is connected with the industrial art of the country, 
and which has been brought together and arranged with so 
much zeal, skill and industry by Captain Cole, to whose ex- 
ertions we are so deeply indebted [Applause), I made 
some observations last year upon the subject of industrial 
art in this country, and upon the importance of uphold- 
ing native art and of endeavouring to revive native models. 
I will not repeat those observations now. I hold entirely 
to the views I then expressed, and I am glad to see proof in 
this Exhibition that the lines, which I ventured to suggest 
were the true ones for industrial art in this country, 
have been followed successfully, to a great extent, in the 
various branches of that art which have been collected to- 
gether on this occasion. But I am anxious just to remark 
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that a Society, the object of which is to bring together a 
collection of native industrial art from year to year, has not 
only an important use in developing good taste in the work- 
men who produce the works exhibited here and on other 
similar occasions ; but also that it has a very useful work to 
do in cultivating the taste of the purchasers of works of art 
of that description (Applause) , It is, of course, absolutely 
necessary in regard to industrial art, if you wish that art to 
be good and truly artistic, and based upon sound principles, 
that you should not only have good inclinations and good 
training in the workmen or persons who construct the works 
of art, but that they should be encouraged by good taste on 
the part of the public. Industrial art is art which is meant 
to be sold ; and persons who live by their arts (as workmen 
and persons engaged in any branch of industry necessarily 
do) cannot afford to give good things to the public — I mean 
things really good in themselves — true developments of the 
national and native art of the country — unless they can find 
a body of intelligent and educated persons ready to buy 
works of art of that description. Therefore, I regard it as 
a very important feature of an Industrial Exhibition, such as 
this, that it may do a great deal to educate the taste of the 
public, so that that taste being developed by the contempla- 
tion of so many beautiful and suitable things, the demand 
forfhose things may produce an adequate supply [applause). 
I i^/member, ladies and gentlemen, that a good many years 

t , if I mistake not, there was an Exhibition in London in 
nection with the Department of Science and Art, which, 
am not wrong, was called by a curious title, you will 
ik, — ‘ An exhibition of false principles' — that is to say, it 
was an exhibition of all the most fearful examples (laughter) 
that could be got together, of the ugliest things that could be 
found, and in the worst taste ; and these objects were ex- 
hibited to the public, that the public might see how ugly 
they were, and get utterly sick of them, so that their ideas 
and taste might be reformed, and their attention directed 
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to the purchase of what was interesting and beautiful in 
art. 

That experiment could only have been carried out by a 
great public department and under the shadow of a Govern- 
ment ; but, nevertheless, a young Society like this — though 
perhaps it can scarcely venture to oifend the public by 
showing some of their favourite specimens in a collection of 
false principles — may do something in this direction by 
exhibiting, not indeed these fearful examples, but good 
examples of what is really true work, and specimens of the 
real national art of the country, as it can be produced in 
these modern days (applause)^ so that the purchasing 
public may turn their attention, not to buying bad and 
vulgar imitations of European articles, but to the purchase 
of real specimens of a renewed national and native art 
(Applause ) . 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ — I do not think I need detain 
you any longer on this occasion. I cannot, however, sit 
down without once more congratulating the members of 
this Society, and the inhabitants of Simla also, upon the 
progress which both these Exhibitions have made during 
the past year, upon the good work they are doing, and with- 
out making an earnest appeal to all here present to afford 
to this Society that support, countenance and encourage- 
ment which seem to me to be so justly its due {Applause). 
I now declare this Exhibition open, and I wish it every 
success (Continued applause ) . 


ADDRESS FROM THE DELHI MUNICIPALITY. 

[On Tuesday, the ist of November, their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Ripon left Simla for a tour in Rajpootaiia, visiting Delhi 
5th Nov. 1881. and Agra en route. The party accompanying their Excel- 

lencies consisted of the Hon, C. Grant, C. S. I., Officiating 
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Secreta^ to Government in the Foreign Department ,; Colonel G. T. Chesney, 
Secretary to Government, Military Department ; H. W. Primrose,* Esq. Private 
Secretary ; Captain the Lord William Beresford, V. C., Ijfficiating Military 
Secretary; the Rev. H. S. Kerr ; Surgeon-Major J. Anderson, C. I E. ; Captains 
E L. Brett, C. W. Muir, A. W. Perry, and A. Durand, Aides.de-Camp. Mr. 
H. M, Durand, C. S. I., Under Secretary, Foreign Department, joined the Vice- 
roy’s Camp at Agra, Their Excellencies arrived at Delhi on the morning of the 
3rd, and remained there for four days, visiting the various objects of interest in 
the city and neighbourhood. The Viceroy held a levee on the evening of the 3rd, 
at Ludlo'w Castle (where their Excellencies resided during their stay), and on 
Saturday night, the 5th, an address of welcome was presented by the members 
of the Delhi Municipality at a crowded assembly in the Durbar Hall of the 
Queen’s Institute, which was illuminated and decorated for the occasion. The 
address was read by Licutenant-Coldirel "Young, the President of the Municipal 
Committee ; the subject of it will be apparent from His Excellency’s reply, which 
was as follows : — ] 

Lieutenant- Colonel Youngs and Gentlemen of the Muni- 
cipal Committee^ — I beg to thank you very sincerely for 
the address which you have been good enough to present 
to me, and which is in itself a very interesting proof, from 
the illuminations which adorn it, of the state of art in this 
ancient city of Delhi, and which is contained in t box itself 
also a mark of the progress of those arts amongst you. I 
thank you very heartily for the cordial welcome which you 
have given me to this city ; and I rejoice extremely to ob- 
serve the expressions of devotion and loyalty to our gracious 
Sovereign the Queen-Empress, contained in your address. 
I accept those expressions in the firm confidence that they 
truly represent the sentiments of your hearts ; and I can 
assure you that Her Majesty very highly appreciates such 
expressions when they are laid at the foot of her throne by 
her Indian subjects ; because, gentlemen, as I have no doubt 
you are well aware, our gracious Sovereign feels the deepest 
interest in all that concerns the prosperity and happiness of 
the Indian people. She is always anxious to hear of the 
well-being of the Princes, of the Chiefs, and of the people of 
India. She knows all these Chiefs and Princes by name ; 
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she is intimately acquainted with the character of different 
parts of your country; with the history of your famous 
cities ; and it is to Her Majesty, I know well, a source of 
deep satisfaction that you are truly animated by such sen- 
timents as I find in this address. 

Gentlemen ^ — I quite agree with you in feeling the great 
importance to India of the progress and extension of public 
works. I am happy to think that much has been done in 
that direction now for many years ; but I feel also that 
much remains to be accomplished, and that there are few 
subjects, to which the Government of India can direct its 
attention, of greater importance than the advancement and 
the extension of public works. But, gentlemen, as you 
are aware, there are limits to the powers of the Government 
of India in that respect — strict limits, of a financial nature, 
connected with our financial interests. We are bound 
to recollect that we must preserve the credit of India and 
must take care cautiously to limit her indebtedness ; and 
we have, therefore, turned our attention to inquire whether 
we might not be able to call in the aid of others in this great 
undertaking of public works, and whether the time has not 
come when, in India, we might hope to apply to this great 
object the resources of that private enterprise which has 
worked such marvels in England. The present moment is 
one in which, as it appears to me, such an appeal to private 
enterprise may be most appropriately and most hopefully 
made ; and I can assure you that, in the declarations which 
have emanated lately from the Government of India upon 
that subject, we have been animated by the most sincere and 
honest desire to afford to private enterprise every possible 
opportunity of aiding the Government and the people of this 
country in the spread of public works of a remunerative and 
advantageous character. I see no reason, gentlemen, why 
capitalists should not be found ready to come forward to 
invest their money in undertakings for the development of 
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the magnificent resources which are to be found within the 
bounds of Her Majesty’s dominions* I canpot help think- 
ing that if gentlemen possessed of capital, both at home an d 
in this country, only made themselves better acquainted with 
the resources and opportunities of India, they would find 
that they might safely invest their money in undertakings 
which would develop its resources and aid its wealth and 
prosperity. But, gentlemen, while we have made our appeal 
to capitalists in England, we are also specially desirous to 
encourage to the utmost of our power the application of 
local capital to works of tkis description ; and it will be an 
special object with us, in any concessions which we may 
hereafter make, to see that the fairest and fullest opportunity 
is given to local capital to come forward and aid in under- 
takings of this description ; and I trust that while the Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, within the limits which financial 
necessities impose, steadily does its work for the develop- 
ment of these undertakings of public utility, we shall, by an 
honest and frank appeal to public aid, find ourselves assist- 
ed, on the other hand, by the energy of private 'enterprise. 
And, gentlemen, it is not only because we desire to supple- 
ment the resources in the possession of the Government that 
we make this appeal to private enterprise ; it is also because 
we believe that there are many works of this kind which can 
be much better and more effectually undertaken by private 
enterprise than by the Government. The task of the Govern- 
ment of India is an immense and most difficult task : 
we have to do many things in this country, which, in Eng- 
land, are done by the people themselves. The task of ad- 
ministration here is one to tax the faculties and the 
energies of the ablest public servants ; and, for my part, I 
believe that it is a very great advantage to limit that task 
as much as may be possible, and to leave to others — to 
private individuals, and to the people themselves — as 
much of the work of developing and advancing their own 
prosperity as the circumstances of the country admit. 

15 
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Gentlemen ^ — You have alluded to that happy restoration 
of peace which has terminated a war which lately taxed the 
resources and energies of this country. I rejoice to think 
that in that war British and Native troops fought side by 
side with equal gallantry, and won for themselves equal 
distinction. I am as proud as any man of the triumphs 
which attended the famous engagements by which that 
war will ever be remembered, and of the steadiness, pa- 
tience and endurance with which its trials were borne ; but, 
for myself, I rejoice, indeed, at the return of peace, and I 
am sure you will agree with me that the first necessity of 
India is the maintenance of peace; and while I should 
never hesitate for one moment to sacrifice even that great 
blessing to maintain the honour of the country or the 
welfare and the true interests of the people, it will be, so 
long as I am called to rule in this country, my constant 
endeavour to promote to the utmost the maintenance of 
peaceful relations, both within and without the boundaries 
of the Queen's dominions. And, gentlemen, that fortu- 
nate restoration of peace both enables the Government of 
India, and makes it Lheir first duty, to turn their attention 
to the consideration of measures calculated to improve 
the internal condition of the country and develop its 
resources. You have alluded in your address to one or 
two steps which have recently been taken by the Govern- 
ment with that object ; and you have spoken of our desire 
to encourage native industries. Yes, gentlemen, we do 
desire to avail ourselves of the assistance of native indus- 
try to the utmost possible extent wherever articles can 
be produced in this country, of which the Government 
stand in need, at a rate which would financially justify 
us in procuring them here, in preference to elsewhere. It 
is a part of our policy that we should by that means en- 
deavour to encourage industry and develop it to the 
utmost of our power ; and although I am not one who 
believes that it is in the power of any Government to do 
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very much in the direction of encou,r$gfmg industry— 
though I believe that it ‘is the people themselves who 
ought to be relied upon for that purpose— nevertheless we 
shall avail ourselves of all the resources which are at the 
command of the Government of India (and doubtless 
there are many) for the purpose of aiding in that great 
work of industrial advance, which I trust has already 
commenced in this country, and for which I venture to 
prophesy a great future extension. 

Then, gentlemen, you have alluded to a recent Resolution 
of the Government, intended to promote sound and reason- 
able decentralization, to develop local self-government in 
this country. Now, that is a subject in which I feel the 
very deepest interest. I trust that the Resolution which we 
have recently issued may be the commencement of a steady 
advance in the direction of the development of self-govern- 
ment in India ; and I am glad to take this opportunity of 
expressing my acknowledgments to my honourable col- 
league, Major Baring, and to Mr. Hope, the Secretary 
of the Financial Department of the Government of India, 
for the zeal, earnestness and ability with which they have 
laboured to prepare that Resolution, and with which they 
are devoting themselves to the work of practically carry- 
ing it out. Gentlemen, I am very well aware that such a 
work as that of developing self-government in a country 
like this must necessarily be a gradual work ; that it must 
be carried out in one way in one part of this great penin- 
sula, and in another way in another— rthat one portion of 
the country may be more fit for the wide application of 
the principles of self-government than another; but the 
object of that Resolution was to call public and official 
attention to the great importance of the principle itself, 
and to mark emphatically the desire of the Government 
that every effort should be made to afford it all that de- 
velopment and extension which the special circumstances 
of each locality might render possible. I look upon the 
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extension of self-government as the best means at the 
disposal of the Government of India at the present time 
of promoting and extending the political education of the 
people of this country. I have no doubt that there are in 
India, just as there are in England, municipal bodies that 
are not always wise ; who are sometimes found to obstruct 
measures of importance, and possibly even seriously to neg- 
lect their duties. I very well recollect, a good many years 
ago, the late Lord Palmerston (who, as you know, was a great 
English Minister) telling the House of Commons, when he 
was advocating sanitary reform, that there was always in 
every town in ^England a clean party and a dirty party— a 
party that was in favour of a good water-supply and good 
drainage, and a party opposed to measures of that kind. I 
have not the least doubt that there is a clean party and a 
dirty party in the towns and cities of India, and I can quite 
understand that, to men zealous for improvement, it may 
often be trying to see important schemes, calculated to con- 
fer great benefit on a large community, postponed, or 
marred, or laid aside from ignorance, or apathy, or indiffer- 
ence. But I may venture to say to those who may be not 
unnaturally impatient at such untoward occurrences, that 
they should not let their impatience run away with them 
to the extent of allowing them to obstruct or abandon the 
principle of self-government. Patience is necessary in 
the beginning of all things ; it is necessary in the con- 
duct of all public affairs, specially where a more or less 
numerous body of men have been brought together; and 
I would ask those whose favourite schemes may be thwart- 
ed, or opposed, to remember that the establishment, de- 
velopment, and practical working of self-government is 
in itself a great benefit to the country; that it is not 
only an end to be pursued, but a great object of political 
education to be attained, and therefore that we may well 
put up with disappointment and annoyance rather than 
sweep away those institutions which are calculated in the 
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Qxid’SiS they become better understood, and as the people 
become more accustomed to work theto—j^o confer large 
benefits upon the commupity in general. Gentlemen, I 
therefore, desire, and my colleagues desire with me, to see 
the powers and independence of local bodies increased and 
extended as opportunity may offer. We desire to see the 
principle of election extended where it may be possible, 
although we are well aware that we can only proceed 
gradually and tentatively in that direction. I have ven- 
tured to detain you on this topic, because it is one to which 
I personally attach very great importance, and because, if 
I should be able to feel at the close of my career in this 
country that I had done something to develop local 
government in India, I should esteem it a great honour 
and distinction. 

Gentlemen , — There is one matter with which bodies, local 
or municipal, have to deal, and in which I personally also 
feel a very deep interest, and that is the question of primary 
education. A good deal has been done in this country, I 
rejoice to think, for higher and middle educa|;ion, and I 
trust that all the results that have been attained will be 
maintained and extended. I am the last man in the world 
who would grudge the advance that has been made in that 
direction — an advance of which I most cordially and hearti- 
ly approve ; but I think the time has come when we ought 
to look to the education of the general mass of the people. 
We cannot hope, among the vast millilSns of India, to do 
much in that direction except by the labour of years — I may 
say, of generations — but the time has come when public 
attention and the, attention of Government, and of local 
bodies, like that which you represent here, should in my 
judgment be turned to the question of developing primary 
education, so far as financial and other circumstances may 
permit. 

Gentlemen , — You have mentioned at the conclusion of 
your address the labours in which you have been now for 
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a long time — pardon me for saying, for too long a time — - 
engaged in connection with the water-supply and drainage 
of this city. Heartily do I wish that those labours may at 
length be crowned with success. I am convinced that a 
wholesome supply of water and good drainage in a city like 
this are among the greatest blessings you can confer on 
your fellow-citizens, I am rejoiced to hear that you are now 
taking measures which I hope may prove successful, and I 
trust that it will not be long before Delhi is as well supplied 
in this respect as are many of the principal cities of India. 

Gentlemen ^ — You are kind enough to regret the shortness 
of my stay among you. I can assure you that I share sin- 
cerely that regret, for I have already seen enough of your 
city and its neighbourhood to appreciate very highly those 
treasures of art with which you are so richly provided. You 
have among the buildings of this city and its suburbs — 
you have in the Dewan-i- Khas, the Jama Musjid, the Moti 
Musjid, and the Kutub, from which I have just come, 
monuments that might be placed without fear of compari- 
son, by the most famous and proudest monuments of the 
world. I have seen them with the greatest gratification ; 
I expected much, from what I had heard, but I have found 
that they surpass, in beauty, in taste, in elegance of design, 
all that I had anticipated. They are a proof of what can 
be accomplished by the people of India, working upon their 
own national art. I have seen them with the deepest 
interest, and I trust that they may be not only monuments 
of the past, but models for the future ; and, gentlemen, I 
can assure you that, while I have derived great pleasure 
from the inspection of those delightful works of art, and 
from witnessing scenes to which are attached histoHc me- 
mories so great and so famous, I have derived still more 
satisfaction from the friendly and cordial reception which 
you have been kind enough to accord to me (Applause ) . 
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[Their Excellencies left Delhi on the niglit of the^f'tliNo'Vj^niibef, ^md artived 
early next morning at Agra^ Here a wetek^s stay was made 
10th Nov. 1881. in camp, during which the principal buildings and places of 
interest in Agra and its neighbourhood were visited. On 
the evening of the Qth the Viceroy held a Lev6e in camp, and on the following 
evening His Excellency received a deputation from the Municipality, who 
presented an address of welcome. The address expressed gratihcation at His 
Excellency’s visit so soon after the announcement by the Government of its 
intention still further to develop and extend the principles of local self-govern* 
ment, and at a time when agricultural prospects were so favourable ; and con- 
cluded by thanking the Viceroy for the generous aid which had been given 
towards the restoration of ancient jjjJionumeiits. His Excellency, in replying, 
spoke as follows :— ] 

Gentlemen ^ — I am very much obliged to you for the ad- 
dress which you have been good enough to present to me, 
and for the welcome which you have offered to me on my 
visit to this beautiful and interesting city ; and I can assure 
you that I have derived very great satisfaction from that 
visit, and from all the many interesting monuments of 
ancient times which I have been already able to examine. 

In your address you have alluded to a recent k.esolution 
put forth by the Government of India upon the subject of the 
extension of the principles of decentralization and the de- 
velopment of local self-government in this country. I had 
occasion, only a few days ago, to make some public remarks 
upon this subject in the city of Delhi ; and in these days, 
when the newspapers report to us all that passes in the ^ 
various cities and districts of India, I have no doubt that 
some of you, at all events, may have seen what I said upon 
that occasion, so that it is unnecessary for me to go over 
again, after so short an interval, the ground which I then 
traversed. But I cannot help expressing my satisfaction 
at the fact that in this city of Agra the principle of election 
has been so largely applied in the choice of the members 
of the Municipal Committee, I am perfectly aware that 
that principle is one which cannot be applied in all the 
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towns and cities and districts of India, and that it must be 
extended gradually and cautiously. It may, perhaps, be 
to some extent an importation from the West, not alto- 
gether consonant with the habits of this country ; and I 
am the last man who would think it wise to proceed hastily 
with the adoption of a principle of that description in dis- 
tricts to which it may not be applicable ; but at the same 
time, fully believing that it is a principle of the greatest 
value, and which I trust may ultimately be widely and 
univers,ally extended in this country, I rejoice to meet gen- 
tlemen who have been themselves chosen by the election of 
their fellow citizens, and who are a proof that — in some 
cities, at all events — that system can be established with 
advantage. 

You have, gentlemen, expressed your congratulations to 
me upon the most gratifying circumstance that the present 
season has been one calculated to bring prosperity to those 
who are devoted to the cultivation of the soil in this part 
of the country. For that great blessing we must, all of us, 
be deeply thankful to God. It depends upon no Govern- 
ment to regulate the seasons, and it is indeed a source of the 
deepest gratification to me that — as I have watched with 
interest and anxiety the progress of the weather during the 
past few months — I have been able to hope that, at all 
events as regards the present crop, the weather has been 
calculated to bring prosperity to the great mass of the peo- 
ple of this country, who live by agriculture. And, gentle- 
men, your allusion to that subject reminds me that there is 
no question which can engage the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India, of greater importance at the present time 
than that of the best means of providing against, and pre- 
venting the recurrence of those terrible famines by which 
various parts of this country have been visited from time to 
time, and of taking measures by which, if unfortunately so 
great an evil should again befall us, we might be able to 
meet it more readily and effectually than has been the case 
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occasionally in t^e past I can assure yo|i, g:ontlep:ien, tlm% 
that subject has already occupied the dee|^^t(;erition of 
the Government of India. . Holding, as I do, and as I have 
just said, that it is one of the most urgent which can engage 
our attention, I have from the first mothent when I took up 
my present office, devoted myself to an endeavour to solve 
the many problems which rHnvolves ; and in order to enable 
the Government to deal more effectually with the question 
of famine and with the development of the agricultural re-^ 
sources of the country, we have determined, as you are 
aware, to re-establish, and have re-established, the Revenue 
and Agricultural Secretariat of the Government of India, 
believing that these questions required to be specially dealt 
with by a department of that Government devoted mainly 
to the consideration of their various branches. And, gentle- 
m,en, when we came to consider how we should deal with 
questions of this kind, where was it that we turned ? To 
whom was it that we found that we could best go for in- 
struction and guidance } Why, gentlemen, it was to my 
honourable friend, the Lieutenant-Governor of tfee North-*- 
Western Provinces. You are aware that you have had the 
great advantage in these Provinces of having had an Agri- 
cultural Department now for several years. The credit of 
initiating that department belongs not to Sir George 
Couper, but to Sir John Strachey, But Sir George Couper 
has developed that department ; he has devoted himself 
with characteristic zeal and energy to carrying out the 
scheme of his predecessor, and to advancing gradually and 
carefully the various measures which are calculated to 
render it most efficient ; and therefore we had the great 
advantage, when we came to look at this question from a 
general point of view — ^from the point of view of the Su-* 
preme Government of India^of being able to avail our-» 
selves of the experience gained for us by my honourable 
friend, and of turning to him for counsel and ad vice in this 
most important matter. And, gentlemen, it was to these 

i6 
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provinces I turned when I wanted to find a Secretary for 
the new department ; and I found in Mr. Buck, who had 
seryed for many years under my honourable friend, a Se- 
cretary who combined the utmost zeal, energy, and devo- 
tion for the work, and who has entered on its duties with 
all the vigour and determination which may be expected 
from one to whom his labour is in truth a labour of love. 
I mention these things because I feel that the Government 
of India in this respect owe a great debt to Sir George 
Couper and the authorities of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; and that it is only just that the credit due to them 
should be given to them on an occasion like this— the first 
public occasion on which I have had an opportunity of 
expressing my views upon this question. And I can 
assure you, gentlemen, that this subject of famine preven- 
tion is one which will continue to engage the utmost at- 
tention of the Government of India. Guided by the re- 
port of the Famine Commission, and adopting it in the 
main, though with some exceptions, we desire, upon the 
lines of that report (and particularly in the light of the 
practical experience which has been gained here), to esta- 
blish throughout the country similar departments to those 
which have existed now for several years in the North- 
Western Provinces. I do not say that in every part of 
India exactly the same system can be followed. I am, as 
I have already said, a friend of decentralization ; I am, 
therefore, a friend of leaving a large latitude to Local 
Governments in respect to the details of the mode in which 
they will apply the principles which the Government of 
India desire to adopt ; but those principles which have 
been practically tried here are, as it appears to me, sound 
principles ; and it is in the direction which has been suc- 
cessful in these provinces that we desire to proceed. And, 
gentlemen, as I have mentioned this subject, I would de- 
sire to say that— although there is much in certain direc- 
tions which the Government may be able to do in rhis 
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matter— Crovernment is very far fropi bfeing able to do all;, 
and that it is a very great mistake 0 suppose that orily 
Government is capable pf doing for the people of any 
country that which they can better do for themselves : and 
therefore it is to native gentlemen, to the great proprietors 
of India, to those who have a large stake in agriculture, 
that the Government must look to aid them in this work, 
to take the lead and to set an example to those who are less 
wealthy, have less means and less intelligence. And it is 
upon men of that description that we rely, and from whom 
we think we have a righi to seek aid in a matter in which 
their interests, as well as those of their poorer fellow- 
countrymen, are concerned ; and I have not the least doubt 
that they will come forward and help us, more and more, 
in what I believe to be one of the most important works 
that can be undertaken for the benefit of the great masses 
of the people of the country. 

Then, gentlemen, you have, in the conclusion of your 
address, noticed the efforts which are being made now 
by the Government of India, with a view to preserve intact 
and uninjured those splendid and beautiful monuments 
and buildings by which especially this part of the coun- 
try is adorned. I am very glad indeed, gentlemen, to 
learn from your address that you appreciate the efforts of 
the Government of India in that direction. If I had any 
doubt (which I had notj of the importance of those efforts,, 
it would have faded away before the beautiful building! 
which I have seen since I came to Agra. You have, 
gentlemen, in the Taj a building which may be said truly 
to be among the most beautiful structures of the world ; 
and I fully share the opinion, which I believe was ex- 
pressed by my great predecessor, Lord Dalhousie, who is 
said to have remarked that it was well worth while com«« 
ing to India for the purpose of seeing the Taj alone. 
Well, the journey to India in Lord Dalhousie*s days was 
a much more serious matter than it is now ; but I entirely 
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agree that any man who has the means and the oppor^ 
tunity would do well to visit Agra, if only for the purpose 
of seeing that beautiful building. Gentlemen, it appears 
to me to be the duty of the Government of this country to 
use every means to preserve the ancient records of the 
history and of the arts of India. There have been Gov- 
ernments, as we learn from history, which, ruling over 
Other races, have thought in their blindness that their 
interest lay in suppressing the language, and, if it were 
possible, in blotting out the history and throwing into the 
shade the arts of the country over which they ruled. 
That, gentlemen, is not the principle of the English 
Government in India. I, for my part, can truly say that 
while, as Governor-General of India, I feel proud of all 
the great achievements of her history and of the splendid 
monuments which adorn the country, I desire that that 
history and those monuments should be appreciated by 
the people of India, and that that national art and that 
national feeling, of which those monuments are the beauti- 
ful outcome, should be cherished and preserved. I have 
no jealousy of any such feelings. I believe that the more 
you are proud of your past history, and the more you 
study it, the better you will be inclined to appreciate what 
Is good in the Government of the present day ; and I can 
assure you that, in doing something to preserve those 
ancient monuments, I believe that I am doing as much to 
benefit my own country as I am doing to benefit yours. 

Gentlemen have only one word more to say^ and 
that is to express to you once more my thanks for the kind 
address which you have presented to me ; and to tell you, 
as the representatives of the people of Agra, how much 
satisfaction I have derived from my visit to the city this 
afternoon, and from the friendly and cordial reception 
accorded to me by the people. 
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[On Sunday evening, the 13 th November, the Viceroy visited the St. Peter’s 
College and Orphanage. His Excellency, on his arrival, 
13th Nov. 1881. was received by His Lordship the Catholic Bishop of Agra 
and the Very Reverend Father Symphorien, the Principal 
of the College, and was conducted to the Boys* School, where an ode, addressed to 
the Viceroy and Lady Ripon, was sung by the scholars j after which an address 
of welcome was presented, to which His Excellency replied as follows :— ] 

'jiw 

I am requested to say a few words to you who are here 
present to-day, and especially to those who are the pupils 
of this institution. I had no expectation, when I came 
here, that I should be called upon to make any remarks 
upon this occasion, although I confess that a long experi-* 
ence of occasions of this description has taught me that it 
generally happens that some insidious but seductive gentle«» 
tnan, like Father Symphorien, saystooneat the end of 
the cer<^monies — ‘‘ Won't you be good enough to say a few 
words?" {Laughter,) Well, now, I cannot fefuse to obey 
that call, and if anything that I can say will be of advan- 
tage to those who are the students of this institution, I am 
very glad to have the opportunity of addressing a few 
words to them. And I need no preparation for this pur- 
pose, because I have, throughout the whole course of my 
public life, been deeply interested in that which is tHe 
principal object of this institution — the advancement of the 
education of the young ; and I have been convinced by a 
long experience that there are few questions of more im^ 
portance in the days in which we live, whether it be at 
home in England, in India, or in any other part of the 
world, than the question of education. Now, my young 
friends, I feel the very greatest interest in being able to 
visit this institution to-day, because there are connected 
with it memories which reach far back into the historic 
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past of India ; for, as you all know, this establishment 
connected with the Catholic Church dates from the reign 
of the great Mogul Emperor, Akbar, and is one of the most 
ancient European institutions in the whole of the Indian 
Peninsula. Now let me suggest to you, my young friends, 
that the very fact that this is an ancient institution, found- 
ed here in the midst of the Mahomedan Empire long be- 
fore the English race ruled in this part of India, ought to 
make you very proud of belonging to an institution of such 
antiquity, surrounded as it is by such celebrated memories. 
And you who are brought up here in this College at Agra 
ought to remember that you have an especial call to main- 
tain the reputation of that College, and to see that, having 
existed now for some hundreds of years, it does not fall 
back in its reputation or in its rank amongst other educa- 
tional institutions in India through any neglect, on your 
part, of the advantages it affords. As I said before, I be- 
lieve that the question of education is one of the most im- 
portant public questions of the times in which we live ; and 
do let me entreat of you, the pupils of this institution, to 
avail yourselves earnestly and zealously of the advantages 
which it affords to you. It is very likely that you young 
boys, when you hear me say that, will say to yourselves, 
‘‘ Oh ! it is all very well for him to talk so ; he is an old 
fellow, with no further interest in play and amusement ; 
and it is all very well for him to preach to us and tell us 
that we ought to attend to our studies/^ Well, I assure 
you that it is not because my limbs are a little stiff, and I 
am not as skilful at games as you are, that I give you 
that advice ; but it is because a long observation of the 
world, in many parts of it, and in many quarters of the 
globe, has convinced.me that in these times, if you wish 
to live advantageous, honourable, and happy lives in the 
future— and I trust that God may grant to you all many 
years yet in the world— rif you wish to make those years, 
which He in His mercy gives you, useful for your fellow- 
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me», calculated to promote the glory pf God, and advan- 
tageous to ydurselves,— you must ^avail yourselves of the 
opportunities which you have now in this institution. 
Your faculties are now young and bright ; you can learn 
things with comparative ease which later on in life you 
would learn with great difficulty ; and wliich perhaps you 
would not have the opportunity of learning at all, because 
you must make your way in the world ; and in these 
times you will not make your way in the world — you will 
not take that position which your intelligence and cha- 
racters would entitle yoii*to occupy — unless you cultivate 
that intelligence and develop those characters by atten- 
tion to your studies here, and by availing yourselves to the 
utmost extent of the advantages which an institution of 
this kind affords. Therefore do let rne entreat you — I do 
not wish to detain you longer now— but do let me entreat 
you earnestly, one and all, to put your shoulders to the 
wheel and cast aside the lassitude which may sometimes 
come over you in the trying climate of this country, and 
devote yourselves zealously to derive from thi^ establish- 
ment the many and great benefits which it is calculated to 
confer upon you. And now, as I have obeyed Father 
Symphorien, I have asked him to obey me, and he has 
been kind enough to say he will ; and the request I have 
made is that, as I have given you a preachment on the 
advantages of study, he should make amends to you for 
that infliction by allowing you a holicfay. 

[His Excellency then inspected the College and the Girls’ School and Orphan- 
age, where the children, all neatly and prettily dressed, were drawn up and sang 
a hyn^ of welcome. Two bouquets (rf artificial flowers were presented to His 
Excellency, and, as he passed down the line, a pretty child stepped forward and 
delivered a short and simple address of welcome in French. After leaving the 
schools. His Excellency and party proceeded to the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
hear by, where a Benediction was pronounced.] 
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[The Viceroy left Agra on the morning of the i6th, at 8 o^clock, for Jeyporej 
breakfasting at Bhurtpore en route as the guest of the Maha- 
llr till Nov. 1881* rajah. Her Excellency Lady Ripon followed by the ordina- 

ry mail in the evening. The Viceroy arrived at Jeypore at 
5 o’clock, and was received at the station by the Maharajah, with whom were 
nine of his principal Sirdars; Colonel Bannerman, the Resident; and a large 
number of officials. The Viceregal Party were driven in the Maharajah’s State 
carriages through the city, and thence to the Residency. The road along the 
line of route was lined by sowars and sepoys of the Deoli Irregular Force, by the 
Raj soldiers, and by the mounted retainers of the various Thakurs and Chiefs of 
the States of Rajputana. The scene was most picturesque and impressive ; the 
people thronged to witness the procession of carriages through broad streets, 
which were gaily decorated with flags, bannerets, and triumphal arches. The 
city streets were lined by the Raj troops and large numbers of Nagas, many of 
whom performed a wild sword-dance in front of the procession. Sixty-two State 
elephants in trappings of gold and silver brought up the rear of the proces- 
sion, which, entering by the Sanganir Gate, traversed the chief streets and 
debouched by the Ajmere Gate. On the morning of the 19th, the Maha- 
Irajsih paid His Excellency a formal visit at the Residency. The Viceroy 
returned the visit in the afternoon, the Maharajah receiving His Excellency in 
in the Durbar Hall of the Palace, where were assembled over 300 Sirdars and 
Chiefs— those of superior rank being presented to His Excellency by the Resi- 
dent. A large number of officials and ladies were also present to view the 
ceremony. In the evening a dinner was given by the Maharajah in the Dewan- 
i-Khas (Hall for Nobles) in the Palace, at which the Viceroy and Lady Ripon 
were present. The Maharajah was also present and received the guests (about 
60) on their arrival, but did not take his place at the table. At the conclusion 
of dinner, the Maharajah took a seat next to the Viceroy, when the health of the 
'Queen-Empress was proposed by Colonel Walter, on behalf of His Highness. 
The toast having been honoured. Colonel Walter, on behalf of the Maharajah, 
proposed the health of their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Ripon. His 
Highness expressed the pleasure it gave him to receive their Excellencies in his 
capital : he hoped that they were pleased by what they had seen in Jeypore, that 
they would carry away pleasant reminiscences of the place, and that on a future 
occasion their Excellencies would revisit the city. The toast was drunk with all 
heartiness, and His Excellency replied to it as follows : — J 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — I am most grateful to His High- 
ness for having asked Colonel Walter to propose my 
health and that of Lady Ripon upon this occasion ; and I 
am still more grateful to the Maharajah for the splendid 
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hospitaHtjr with which he has been g<^od enoup^h to enter- 
tain us. I can assure you ^at 1 have ^ri^pKi^andl thin 
I may say without hesitation, that Lady Ripoii ha« als® 
derived — the Very greatest satisfaction and enjoyment from 
Our visit to this beautiful city. I have seen, since I camp 
to India, many beautiful, many interesting and striking 
sights ; but I can say most truly that nothing which I have 
witnessed has surpassed that which I have seen since I 
came to the city of Jeypore. I have been immensely 
struck by all that has come under my notice since my ar- 
rival here yesterday, an#in no respect have I been more 
struck than by the spirit of noble and princely hospitality 
which has marked the reception given to us by His High- 
ness. You, Colonel Walter, have been good enough to 
express, on His Highness's behalf, the hope that it may 
possibly be in our power to visit this city and State again. 
It is impossible for me to give any promise upon that sub- 
ject now. All I can say is, that if it should be my good 
fortune during my stay in this country to be able to come 
once more to Jeypore, the reception which I h^ve met with 
now will certainly make me desirous to do so. And now; 
ladies and gentlemen, before I sit down, I have to dis- 
charge the pleasant task of proposing to you a toast which 
I am sure all those ■ who are assembled in this Hall to- 
night will drink with the utmost satisfaction ; and that is 
the health of His Highness the Maharajah {Applause) y ^ 
We, his guests, owe him many tharits for the manner in 
which we have been entertained. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, I must be permitted to take another view of the toast 
which I am now proposing, and to ^ express my earnest 
hope — as one charged with a great responsibility in con- 
nection with the government of this country — that His 
Highness may, through God's blessing, have a long, pros- 
perous and bappy ; l^bat he may walk in the foot- 
steps that distinguished Prince whose sutcessor he is ; 
thart he may confer upon the people bC his State benefits 
*7 
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such as those which the late Maharajah conferred upon 
them ; and that in the course of a reign which, as I have 
said, I trust may be prolonged, he will devote himself 
zealously and earnestly to promote to the utmost of his 
power the welfare of the numerous people entrusted to 
his care {Loud and prolonged Applause), 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE MAHARAJAH’S 
COLLEGE, JEYPORE. 

[On Friday, the i8th November, Their Excellencies visited Amber, the 
ancient capital of Jeypore, and in the afternoon Lady 
18th Nov. 1881. Ripon inspected the Girls’ School, while the Viceroy dis- 
tributed the Northbrook medals to the boys at the Mahara- 
jah’s College. 

In reply to an address presented to him by the Teachers of the College, His 
Excellency spoke as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen,—! beg to thank you most heartily for the 
address which you have just presented to me. I can assure 
you that I am much pleased to be able to visit this institu- 
tion upon the present occasion. Since I came to this city 
of Jeypore, I have witnessed many interesting and strik- 
ing sights, but I do not know that anything I have seen 
(even amongst those remarkable sights which recall so 
many recollections of a long distant past) has filled me 
with greater gratification and interest than is afforded to 
j»e now by a visit to this institution, founded in the heart 
of a native State, for the promotion of the combined 
education of the East and of the West. Since I came 
yesterday to this city, I have received many proofs of the 
enlightened wisdom of the late Maharajah and his deep in- 
terest in the welfare of this city and of its inhabitants, and 
of those of the whole State of Jeypore ; but I do not-know 
that I have receiv^ any prpof so convincing of that wis. 
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dorrr arid tha^ enlightenmeat, as that^hick is a|Farded hy 
the fact of his having established ^ ail itistithtibrt'of this 
description for the eduoetiort of the people of his State. 
You are quite right, gentlemeii, when you remarh in the 
address which you have presented to me, that I feel a deep 
interest in the subject of education. I have done so now 
for many years of my life, and I have not forgotten that 
interest since I came to India, for I am convinced that there 
are few questions at the present time of greater importance 
to the welfare of this country than those questions which re- 
late to the progress and advancement of public education. 
And, gentlemen, holding those opinions, there can be no 
more gratifying circumstance to me than to find that the 
principles which I have so long advocated at home, and 
upon which it is my intention to act here, have been so 
well and so fully recognised in this Native State. I can 
assure you that I feel the deepest interest in the welfare of 
the Native States of India. I believe that their prosperity 
and advancement are of as great importance to the British 
Government in this country — to the Government oftHW 
gracious Sovereign the Queen-Empress — as they are to 
the inhabitants of those States themselves ; and I desire 
their maintenance and their well-being as heartily almost 
as you can do. Therefore, gentlemen, it is to me a source 
of infinite pleasure that by the wisdom of your late ruler — 
the representative of one of the most ancient races of the 
world— a step has been taken so Well calculated to ad- 
vance the prosperity and the true progress of the State of 
Jeypore as that which he took when he founded the Maha- 
rajah's College in this city. Gentlemen, I have,, in the 
course of to-day, had the advantage of reading the last 
report of this institutibn, and 1 have read that report with " 
very great satisfaction. I have been extremely pleased to 
note the progress Which this institution has madb from 
year to year. I have been glad to observe the character 
of t||e studies which are pursued hare, and the success 
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which has been obtained by the students of this institutioa 
in the competitions into which they have entered. I have 
. also been well satisfied to perceive that this College is, as 
I understand it, a centre of other educational institutions 
in the Jeypore State ; and I must say that there was one 
feature in that report which gave me even more gratifica- 
tion, I think, than any other, and that was to find the 
steps which are being taken in the State of Jeypore in the 
direction^ of female education — the education of girls. 
Now, gentlemen, I am well aware of the many difficulties 
which beset that subject of female education in India; but 
I do not think that I could have received a more convinc- 
ing proof— a proof which I hail with the utmost satisfac- 
tion— that those difficulties can be, and in the course of 
time will be, overcome, than that given to me by the fact 
that her 6 , in this Native State, by the wisdom and the 
enlightened course freely pursued by a native prince, 
measures have been taken for the establishment of girls* 
schools, which are already doing, as it seems to me, very 
valuable and important work. I rejoice also to learn 
the facts which have been brought before me in that 
report as to the progress of primary education in the 
mofiissil districts of this State. That is a subject in which 
I take a very special and peculiar interest. I know well 
ttiSit it is impossible in this vast country to proceed very 
rapidly in that matter, or to hope to do after many years 
even a small portion of the work which ought ultimately 
to be accomplished ; but here again I am much encour- 
aged in the efforts which I hope to make in that direction 
in the districts of India under/i:he immediate administra- 
tion of the British Governments by the example which 
has been afforded by the State of Jeypore. These things 
I look upon, gentlemen, as subjects upon which I may 
most heartily and unfeignedly congratulate you. I may 
congratulate you upon the past— upon this as upon the 
Other gimt b^efits which your late Maharajah con^rred 
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Upon his peopie. I may congratulate jyo^, I think, wi|h 
every confidence upon tho future, from proof which 
the interest I know the^present Maharajah feels in this 
and kindred institutions affords, fhat he will walk steadily 
and firmly in the steps of his distinguished predecessor; 
and that he will support, maintain and extend the mea- 
sures which that prince took for the prosperity of .his 
country. 

And now let me say one or two words to those who are 
students in this^ institution — and I am very glad that, 
through its means, its stitdents are able to understand the 
words which I desire to address to them. lam very glad 
indeed that there is a regular English branch in this 
institution ; and that in another branch also English in- 
struction is given. I am confident that that is a very 
great advantage, and I appreciate it, specially as it 
enables me to speak to you in a language which you can 
understand ; for I can truly say, gentlemen, that I would 
have given a great deal when I came to India if I had 
been able to speak the language of Hindoostan ; but you 
at least can understand me in my own language, and I 
would, therefore, very briefly ask you, students here, not to 
neglect the great advantages which an institution of this 
kind affords. If you desire to make your way successfully 
in life — nay, my friends, if you desire not to fall back in 
life and find yourselves beaten in the race and falling ever 
into a lowfer and l^ess advantageous position, — you will, i^ 
you are wise, avail yourselves, to the utmost, of the advan- 
tages which this College affords you. You may rely upon 
it that the young generation of India^ who are now just 
rising, or have just risen, to manhood, will find that if 
they neglect their education and are without that instruc- 
tion which an institution of this kind happily places within 
their reach, they will be beaten in every walk of life and 
passed by their competitors on every sid6. And, gentle- 
men,, students of this institution, I fer one shall do ray 
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best, so far as concerns those parts of India which I 
directly administer, to beat you in that competition if you 
do not avail yourselves of the advantages here offered to 
you, for it is one of the objects of my Government to pro- 
mote to the utmost of our power the spread of education 
in India. Well now, you owe it to your late Maharajah, 
you owe it to the famous race of Rajputs to which you 
belong, that you should not be beaten in that or any other 
contest ; you owe it to this city and this institution that 
you should use to the utmost those advantages so freely 
brought within your reach, I am sure that you will do so 
if you only think of— only reflect upon — all the personal 
motives, and the motives yet higher, the love of knowledge 
and the desire to understand all those great facts of science 
and history which you may learn in an institution of this 
description. I am confident that you will not waste such 
rich opportunities as time goes on ; and that hereafter, 
when I have left India and gone back to my own country, 
I shall be able to watch the progress of the Maharajah’s 
College at Jeypore, and find that it has gone forward. 
Steadily advancing, in that noble career of progress which 
it has so well commenced (Loud cheers ) . 

[Other public institutions were then visited, and the Viceregal party, having 
united, drove to the Futteh-Teebah, to witness a display of hreworks. The 
whole city was brilliantly illuminated in the evening.] 


ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF AJMERE. 

[The Viceroy, accompanied by Colonel Walter, Agent to the Governor- 
General for Rajputana, and Colonel Bannerman, arrived at 
letb. Wov,, 1881 . Ajmere at 4 p. m. on the 19th November j—Lady Ripon 
fallowed in a special train later in the day. His Excellency 
was received at ^ R^dlway Stati^a^hy Gaunders, Commissionerj Brigadier 
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General Cam«gy» the Maharajah df Kishengnrh, the Mal^^^ao Rajah *of Wwar^ 
the Nawab of Tonk, the Rana of Jhalfaw^, the re^rissentitive 'Of -the Maharao 
Rajah of Bundi, the Tazili Istuinrardafs of Ajraere, and all^he local civil, politi- 
cal, and military of^^cers. His Excellency drove to the Residency through 
public park, the road being lined with soldiers, police and native levies. Lord 
and Lady Lawrence joined the Viceregal party at the Residency. Here an 
address of welcome was presented hy the Municipal Committee, in which they 
congratulated the Viceroy on the termination of the Afghan war, as allowing 
of attention being given to the internal administration of India ; thanked the 
Government of India for the loan in aid of local works of improvement, and 
hoped the advantages of the decentralization policy would shortly be extended 
to Ajmere. His Excellency, in replying, spoke as follows ; — ] 

Gentlemen y — I am muck obliged to you for the address 
which you have been good enough to present to me, and 
I am specially gratified to observe the expressions of loy- 
alty and devotion — of deep affection and profound loyalty 
—in your own words — which are contained in this address 
when speaking of our beloved and illustrious Sovereign, 
the Queen-Empress. It will be my agreeable duty to 
communicate that expression of your sentiments to Her 
Majesty, and I know that she will be greatly touched, be- 
cause she cherishes deeply the affection and tljio loyalty of 
her Indian subjects. 

You speak of the new Park which has been laid out in 
the neighbourhood of your city, and which is now ap- 
proaching completion. I was very glad to find that my 
route to this house lay through a portion of that Park, and 
to observe-how much it will conduce to the beauty of thi^ 
neighbourhood, and, I trust, to the enjoyment of the inha- 
bitants of Ajmere. I can assure you^ with reference to that 
paragraph of your address which alludes to the loan which 
has been made by the Government of India in order to 
confer upon the inhabitants of this disirict the great be- 
nefit of a plentiful stipply of pure drinking-water, that it is 
the earnest desire of tlie Government to seethe blessings of 
pure water and gobd drainage and all sanitary improve- 
ments extended as widely as possib|^ to ‘the cities and 
towns of India. 
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Gentlemen ^ — You have spoken of a recent Resolution of 
tjovernment upon the subject of local self-government. I 
have had occasion to make various remarks upon that sub- 
ject very recently, in reply to addresses from bodies simi- 
lar to your own in other parts of the country, and, as in 
these days the words which are spoken by a Governor Ge- 
neral upon such occasions find their way by some mysteri- 
ous process into the pages of the newspapers, I will not re- 
peat what I have said before. You have specially spoken 
in this address of one portion of the recent Resolution of 
Government in which we express our desire that, so far as 
may be possible, the funds raised by municipal bodies 
should be devoted to objects over which those bodies can, 
with advantage to themselves and to the country, exercise a 
direct control. We attach, gentlemen, great importance to 
that principle ; first, because we believe it to be in itself a 
found principle of taxation ; and secondly, because we feel 
sure that by, as far as may be, devoting the funds raised by 
in^Tiicipal taxation to local purposes in which those who 
pay them have a direct interest, we shall best promote self- 
government, and we shall best secure that if those who are 
charged with the representation of their fellow-citizens, as 
you are, will pay an earnest and intelligent attention to the 
various objects over which their control and administration 
is extended. I rejoice to find, from the remarks which you 
have made upon this occasion, that that principle is one 
which commends itself to your judgment. 

And now, gentlemen, I do not know that I need detain 
you longer, except, once more to thank you very heartily for 
the good wishes which you have expressed for me and for 
my Tyife, . J can assure you that I feel those good wishes* 
very deeply, and that it is my earnest desire that, when my 
ad|ninis|ration of affairs in this country comes to an end, I 
may have the good fortune to carry away with me to my 
own country those good wishes which you are now so kind 
as to convey to nfe. But, gentlemen, I cannot conclude 
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what I have to say to yoii to-day' without adverting for one 
moment to another topic: for how would it be possible for 
an Englishma,n, speaking to the Natives of India, not to ask 
you to join with him in giving this the first and earliest 
welcome to one who is present in Ajmere to-day. We have 
with us now, gentlemen, the son of a great father ; the son 
of a man who gave all his energies — and they were wonder- 
ful — all his talents — and they were great — all that purity of 
character by which he was distinguished, to the service of 
India and of England. ^J|^e have here to-day the son of 
Lord Lawrence, and I am sure that you, Europeans and Na- 
tives alike, will join with me in tendering to Lord Lawrence 
our hearty congratulations on his visit to this country, I 
know that he will find in India many objects of interest, re- 
calling to him the recollections of his youth ; and I know 
that I speak the sentiments of all in India when I say 
that we honour him for the name he bears, and that that 
name and the memory of John Lawrence will never fade 
from the recollections of the Europeans and Natives of 
this country. I esteem it a fortunate circumstance that 
I am the first Governor- General of India to whose lot it 
has fallen to welcome Lord Lawrence to this country, 
because I set before myself, from the very first hour when 
I undertook the great task of the administration of India, 
the noble example of Lord Lawrence as that which I 
should endeavour to follow ; and it will be the proudest 
object of my ambition to walk, so far as I am able, in his 
footsteps, f A ppla^se.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE MAYO 
COLLEGE, AJMERE. 

[The Viceroy distributed^ the prizes to the students at the Mayo College, 
Ajmere, at half-past 12 on the 21 st of November. The 
Sllst Nov. 1881. ceremony took place in one of the large class-rooms, which 
was crowded with European rejsidents and visitors, and 
native gentlemen. His Excellency having taken his seat, Captain Loch, the 
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J^rincipal, read the annual statement, from which it appeared that there were 
now more students in attendance than on any previous date, more admissions 
during the past year than in any former one, and more competitors in the final 
examination. He urged the importance of impressing upon the parents the 
neceswty of enforcing regular attendance. ' 

His Excellency then addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Maharajahs^ Princes^ Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — I can 
assure you that it affords me great pleasul-e to be able 
to be present upon this occasion and to discharge one of 
the duties — and a most agreeable duty it is — which falls 
to the lot of your President when he visits this college. I 
am very glad to be able to be present to-day, for more 
reasons than one : first, because of the great interest which 
I feel in the success and welfare of this institution ; and 
secondly, because there are some circumstances of rather 
an especial nature connected with the assembly of to-day. 
We have here on the present occasion not a few persons 
whose names are connected with the first design, with the 
foundation, and with the commencement of this college. 
We have present here to-day, in the first place, my friend 
Colonel Walter, by whom it may truly be said that the 
first idea of this institution was suggested ; for you will 
find in his Report for the year 1868-69 the germ of that 
idea which was subsequently seized upon by my distin- 
guished predecessor, Lord Mayo, with the instinct of a 
statesman, and from which this institution took its rise. 
And then we have to-day present amongst us, the first 
Principal of this College, Colonel St. John, and I am 
quite sure that all here present will join with me in wel- 
coming him back to India, to which he has returned after 
having discharged with marked energy and ability the 
very important duties entrusted to him by the Government 
of India, in Afghanistan (Applause). And then, ladies 
gentlemen, we have the distinction of having amongst 
us to-day, the first boy pupil, whose name was entered on 
the rolls of this College, in the person of the Maharao 
Rajah of Ulwar (applause) ^ has gone forth from your 
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ranks to rule his state, and who already gives the fairest 
promise that, he will do hohottr and justice to the training 
of this institution (ApJ>laUse) 4 But, gentlemen, when w© 
thus recall those who are present here to-day, how is it 
possible that we should Hot bear in mind one who is not 
here — one who, cut off by the hand of the assassin, was 
removed from the Government of this country in the 
flower of his age, but not before he had had time to per- 
form great services for India, and to win for himself the 
respect and attachment of the European and native popu- 
lation of the country. I believe I am right in saying that 
the late Lord Mayo was regarded with special feelings of 
respect and attachment by the Princes and Chiefs in RaJ- 
putana ; and I am sure that, while we of England shall 
long lament a public man whom we so prematurely lost, 
you in India will not easily forget the name of one who 
had the interest of this country ever at heart (Applause) , 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, when we turn from considera- 
tions connected with the past to the present state of this 
College, it is satisfactory indeed to find how niuch cause 
for congratulation it supplies. The report which has just 
been read by taptain Loch shows the steady progress 
which this institution has made during the six years of its 
existence ; and I rejoice to find that it is at the present 
moment in a condition which must afford so much gratifi- 
cation to all who are interested in i|s work. That con- 
dition is due very much to the zeal, ability, and tact of 
Captain Loch (applause)^ of whose government of this 
College I hear the highest praise from those who have the 
amplest means of judging of it. And I may also say with 
what great personal satisfaction I heard from Captain 
Loch the words which fell from him with respect to the 
present Head Master^ Mr, Johnstone (Applause ) . When 
it became my duty, last summer, to select an officer to fill 
the post which Mr. Johnstone occupies, knowing well the 
importance of this institution, I felt the responsibility of 
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the choice, and I looked round to find a man who seemed, 
to me, '^mong possible candidates, the fittest person to 
select. I rejoice to find that your experience of Mr. John- 
stone up to the present time has confirmed my judgment 
in selecting him (Applause) , I cannot avoid expressing 
my entire concurrence in the remarks which fell from 
Captain Loch with respect to the great importance of 
regularity of attendance, and I trust that the parents of 
the boys in this College who may have heard these re- 
marks, or to whom the knowledge of them may come, will 
lay them deeply to heart, for it cannot be disputed that the 
full advantage of an institution of this kind can only be 
obtained by the steady and assiduous attendance of the 
students throughout the course of the period of instruc- 
tion. It is an error of the gravest kind to throw away the 
advantages of an institution like this by irregularity of 
attendance ; it is fair neither to the institution nor, what 
is much more important, to the boys themselves ; and I 
trust that those charged with the duty of looking after the 
students of this College will for the future be most careful, 
as far as circumstances will permit, to insist upon regular- 
ity of attendance (Applause). Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I said a few minutes ago that I felt a very strong 
personal interest in the success and prosperity of this 
College, and I will tell you why I feel that interest. I am 
deeply impressed with the belief that it is of the greatest 
importance to India that the Native States of this country 
should be prosperous and well administered. I am firmly 
.convinced that the maintenance of those Native States is 
of no less political importance to the Government of Eng- 
land than it is to the people of those States themselves 
(applause) y and it will always be the aim of my policy, so 
long as I fill the office which I now occupy, to maintain 
the integrity and the dignity of the Native States of India 
(applause) y and to promote to the utmost of my power 
their prosperity and well-being (Applause) . But at the 
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same time I am specially impressed with tlje deep responsi- 
bility which rests upon the Government of India in regard 
to the welfa.re of the people of.those Native States. Thd 
British rule in this peninsula has established throughout 
the length and breadth of the land an uninterrupted and 
unbroken peace. It is one of the greatest claims which 
we can put forward to the attachment of the chiefs and 
inhabitants of India, that that peace is maintained by the 
power of the English name ; but the very fact that we thus 
enforce tranquillity throws of itself the great responsibility 
upon the Government of India of seeing that the inhabit- 
ants of the Native States do not suffer from misgovern- 
ment, or from oppression (applause) ; and it is undoubted- 
ly a task of no small difficulty and delicacy to reconcile 
that freedom from all harassing and needless interference 
which we desire to secure to the Native Princes and Chiefs 
with that protection from injustice and wrong which we 
are bound to afford to the people who dwell in theiir 
territories (Applause), Now, it seems to me that there 
is no better mode of effecting this object and discharging 
these responsibilities than by encouraging the work that 
is done in an institution of this kind, and by promoting 
among the youth, who are hereafter to become Princes an 4 
Nobles in the States of India, that education and thaf^ 
training which will best fit them to discharge the ajp* 
sponsibilities of the important positions which they wilP 
ultimately fill ; and it seems to me that this College is 
admirably fitted for the performance of that important 
work (Applause). For, as Captain Loch has explained, 
it is the object of this College to afford at one and the 
same time the means of sound education and intellectual 
development, and to give also to the students a manly 
training (Applause). Now, we do not wish to turn 
those who are educated here into mere imitations of Eng- 
lisljmen ; that would be a very foolish desire, and cal- 
culated not to benefit, but to injure, the future prospects of 
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the students* Nothing can be further from our wish than 
to weaken their connection with their families, or their 
attachment to their country, or their respect for its 
traditions. What we desire is, as far as possible, to 
combine what is best in the education which we give to 
our own English boys with an entire respect for the 
customs and feelings of the people of this country. 
We set before us as the end and aim of our efforts here, 
so to train the students that they may be enabled here- 
after, efficiently and successfully, to discharge the import- 
ant duties which, in all human probability, will fall to 
their lot. In short, our object is to give you all that we 
possess in the learning and the civilisation of the West, 
while at the same time we wish you to retain all that is 
good in your own traditions and customs (applause), and 
therefore it is our most earnest desire, and my strongest 
hope, that the students will do their best to profit by the 
advantages which it affords to them. You my young 
friends, can do more for yourselves than we can do for 
you. Your future must be — do what we may — very much 
in your own hands. If you learn here to value knowledge 
and to seek it, to lead manly and honourable lives, to 
despise all that is low and sensual and unworthy, you will 
^ for yourselves the respect of the Government of India 
Ithe love of your own people. Many of you here will 
no \foubt be called to fill great positions, fujl of tempta- 
tions and of responsibilities, and will have depending 
upon you many thousands — ^indeed, as in the case of some 
of the great States of Rajputana, some millions of your 
fellow-countrymen looking to you for their happiness, 
their well-being, and in good truth for their lives {Ap- 
plause) . You,* my friends, come of an ancient and noble 
race, whose origin is hid in the mists of time ; and you are 
born to fill the great position of Princes and of Nobles. 
There is a French proverb which has come down to^ us 
from old days, and which tells us noblesse ohlige—ih^X is to 
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say, that he who claims to be of nojble birth must prove 
that he is so by noble deeds. Let that proverb be your 
motto. You know that We, Englishmen, are all proud to 
call ourselves gentlemen, and that we prize that simple 
name more than any high-sounding titles. Now, what is 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ gentleman'* ? It means a man 
of courteous, gentle and refined manners, such as are pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree by many of the Native Prin- 
ces and Chiefs of India ; but it means something more — 
something higher and better than that. It means a man 
whose courtesy and gentleness and refinement are not a 
mere matter of outward grace only, but rather a matter of 
the heart also — a man who is honourable and truthful, and 
manly and just ; who lives not for his own selfish enjoy- 
ment, but to do his duty faithfully to God and to those who 
are dependent upon him — whose aims are high, and who 
scorns an ignoble life. Be then, my young friends, true 
Rajput gentlemen. On you and on your conduct depends 
in a very large measure the future of your country. When 
I look upon the bright faces before me, I have great hope 
of that future, and, as one who has your welfare and the 
interest of India deeply at heart, I earnestly pray you not 
to mar that fair promise by neglecting the opportunities 
which you here enjoy of fitting yourselves for the high and 
responsible positions which in all probability most of you 
will be called upon hereafter to fill (Applause,) 

[His Excellency then distributed the prizes to the students, and in conclusion 
requested the Principal to grant the boys a holiday, — a request which was rea- 
dily complied with. The Viceroy then visited the various houses in the grounds, 
each State having a separate building devoted to the boys sent up by the Chief 
and his subjects ; and was afterwards present at a luncheon in the Mayo Hall, 
given by the Chief Commissioner, to which a large number of guests had been 
invited.] 
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[His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by his personal Staff, Mr. Saunders, 
the Commissioner of Ajmere, Lord and Lady Lawrence, and 
23rd Nov. 1881. others, arrived at Chit tore by special train shortly after 
4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 22nd November. The 
occasion of His Excellency’s visit to Chittore was the holding of a Chapter of the 
Star of India, at which His Highness the Maharana of Oodeypore (or Meywar) 
was to be formally invested with the insignia of a Knight Grand Commander of 
that Ordef. The reception in state of His Excellency by the Maharana, and his 
Sirdars and the principal officials in camp, was conducted with all the pomp and 
ceremony befitting the occasion, and was very impressive. At noon on the 23rd 
November, the ceremony of investing the Maharana was performed by His Ex- 
cellency in a temporary pavilion erected in the camp, before a large assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen and feudatory Chiefs. Her Excellency Lady Ripon was 
present, having arrived at Chittore in the morning. 

On the evening of the same day, the Maharana entertained the Viceroy and 
all the guests in camp at dinner. At the conclusion of dinner. Colonel Walter 
rose and read the following address : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — On behalf of His Highness the Maharana, I beg to 
propose the health of His Excellency the Viceroy and Marquis of Ripon, and in 
doing so I will use His Highness’ own words ; they arc as follows : — I wish 
sincerely to express the great pleasure I have experienced in meeting Your Ex- 
cellency to-day, along with my Sirdars, in this time-honoured city of Chittore, 
which is considered by one and all of us so famous and so very dear, for the de- 
fence and possession of which so many of my ancestors have in years gone by 
sacrificed their precious lives. In commemoration of this, the Scsodia Chief- 
tains of Meywar have all since borne the title of “ Chittoda” {Cheers). Our 
meeting to-day is the outflow of the mutual feelings of regard which have existed 
between the British Government and the Meywar State ever since the year 1818 
— {cheers ) — and in proof that this kindly feeling still exists. Your Excellency has 
invested me, on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of India, with the 
honourable insignia of the Star of India, of which Most Exalted Order Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint me Knight Grand Commander — 
{cheers ) — a title which will tend to increase and make enduring our mutual bonds 
of union {Loud cheers). I receive this honour with the greatest pleasure, and 
beg most heartily to thank Her Imperial Majesty and Your Excellency, being 
fully confident that this distinction will conduce to the welfare and prosperity of 
my State and people (Cheers), I have been looking forward with great plea- 
sure to an opportunity of meeting Your Excellency ever since I heard of your 
invariable kindness and other many excellent qualities, and rejoice that my wish 
has now been gratified (Cheers)^ May Her Majesty the Queen-Empress have 
a long, happy, and prosperous reign ; and may Your Excellency’s management 
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of Indian $tate affsdis be as beneficial to tbe people creditable to yoorself, and 
thereby leave in thi^ hearts and minds of the people of India ^ memorial 
of Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty.* ” J 

Loud and continued cheers greeted die conclusion of the Maharana’s speech. 
His Excellency the Viceroy, in responding, said ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — I assure you that I am deeply 
grateful for the toast which has just been proposed on 
behalf of the Maharana of Oodeypore ; and I am greatly 
touched by the language of His Highness himself, in which 
that toast has been offered (Cheers), t am sure, ladies 
and gentlemen, that there is no one present on this 
occasion who will not hdve rejoiced at the terms in which 
the speech read on behalf of His Highness was couched, 
and who will not have felt proud, as an Englishman, that 
such words should have proceeded from’ one of the Native 
Princes of India. It has been to me a source of great 
gratification to be able to be present upon this occasion, 
and 1 particularly rejoice that the first time that I have 
been called upon, by the command of our gracious Sove- 
reign, to confer upon any Native Prince in this country, 
with the full and complete ceremonial which attaches to 
that duty, the distinction of a Knight Grand Commander 
of the Star of India, should have been the occasion upon 
which that distinction was conferred upon His Highness 
the Maharana of the State of Meywar. ( Cheers,) I rejoice 
that that should be the case, because His Highness is the 
foremost representative of the ancient and noble race of 
Rajputs — [loud theers ) — one of the most famous races in 
the history of Hindustan — [continued cheers ) — and I rejoice 
yet more, because His Highness is distinguished not only 
by those noble manners and that gracious bearing which 
we should expect in one of his illustrious birth, but by the 
wisdom and by the moderation with which he rules the 
people entrusted to, his care — [cheer s)~^xsA^ therefore, it 
seems to me that it was peculiarly appropriate that such a 
prince should be the first upon whom I should be called 
upon, during my Viceroyalty, to confer, this distinction in 
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the name of our Sovereign. There appears to me also to be 
a peculiar suitability in the locality in which this ceremonial 
has taken place. Ladies and gentlemen, His Highness 
has reminded us in touching terms of the memories with 
which Chittore is rife. Those memories recall deeds of 
gallantry which with difficulty can be paralleled in other 
history — deeds of gallantry which marked not men only, 
but the ladies of his illustrious house. {Loud cheers,) 
There are gathered round the summit of that famous rock, 
the membries of the chivalry of Rajahstan ; there are to be 
found there, as I saw to-day, those touching memorials, 
those simple stones so humbly adorned, but adorned with 
the pious hands of the Rajputs of the present time*— 
[cheers) — those stones which recall to us the recollection of 
the men who, when they knew that they had lost all but the 
honour of their country, died to make that honour secure. 
(Loud cheers.) Well, then, ladies and gentlemen, surely we 
may all of us congratulate ourselves that we have been 
present upon an occasion so full of interest upon every 
ground, and it was to me a very pleasant task to be 
charged with the duty of placing round the neck of this 
distinguished prince the very same insignia which are 
worn from time to time by our gracious Sovereign herself 
— [loud cheers) — the very same insignia which are borne 
as a proud distinction by the members of the Royal Family 
of England; and I rejoice, indeed, to find how very cor- 
rectly and justly His Highness has interpreted the true 
meaning of the decoration of the Star of India. [Cheers,) 
it might perhaps have been thought by some that the 
descendant of a race so ancient would have regarded the 
Order of the Star of India as a recent creation, but His 
Highness has judged more justly. He has seen that, 
modern though it may be, that order was established to 
mark the closer tie which now binds our gracious Sove- 
reign to her Indian dominions — (loud cheers) — and to bear 
tmfaltering witness to the affectionate regard on the one 
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side, and the Ipyal attachment the 0 th eti whi<di unites— 
and which I trhst will evef , mote and moi^ unite— 

the Crown of England and the Princes and Chiefs of India. 
{Loud and continued cheers.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen^^X need say no more. I have to 
ask you to drink a toast which I know you will drink with 
the utmost enthusiasm. I have to asfe you to show yout 
gratitude for the princely hospitality with which we have 
been entertained — {cheers) — and to wish to our illustrious 
host that long life and that unchanging prosperity which 
he so richly deserves. ’ 

[The toast was drunk enthusiastically, followed by three cheers for the.Maha^ 
rana “ and one cheer more.”] 


ADDRESS FROM THE BENARES MUNICIPALITY. 

[T HE Viceroy arrived at Benares on the morning of the 28th November. Hftr. 

Excellency Lady Ripon was detained by illness at Ajmere. 
29th Nov. 1881. His Excellency took the opportunity, during his three days’ 
stay, of visiting the principal public institutions and places 
of interest in and around Benares. On the afternoon of the 29th, the Viceroy 
visited the Town Hall, where the Municipal Committee were assembled to wel- 
come him, and where an interesting collection of the arts and manufactures o? 
Benares was laid out for his inspection. On His Excellency’s arrival, he was 
conducted to a seat, when Mr* Hercules Ross, the Chairman of the Municipality, 
addressed His Excellency in a short informal speech, in which he expressed the 
gratification of the Municipality at His Lordship’s visit ; referred to bis interest 
in municipal institutions and their advantage to th6 country, and concluded by 
hoping that His Excellency would be induced on a future occasion to re-^visit 
Benares. Lord Ripwi, in reply, spoke as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen^— 1 am^ very glad indeed to meet you upon 
this occasion, and I thank you very much for the kind 
welcome which you have just accorded, to me. Mr. Koss, 
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in the remarks which he has made, has so accurately 
expressed my sentiments with respect to municipal institu-^ 
tions in India, that it is needless that I should detain you 
by dilating upon that topic. I can only assure you that it 
jb always a satisfaction to me to meet gentlemen who are, 
like yourselves, the representatives of their fellow-citizens 
in the various towns and districts of India ; and certainly it 
me great pleasure to meet to-day the representatives 
of this ancient and famous city. I have heard, I need not 
say, a great deal, all my life, of the city of Benares ; and I 
am very glad indeed that it has at length fallen to my lot 
to visit it. I can assure you that, so far as I have yet had 
an opportunity of seeing the various objects of interest in 
this city, I have been very much gratified by what I have 
seen ; and I am specially gratified by the circumstance 
that I now meet you here, gentlemen, in your own Muni- 
cipal Hall — a hall which has been presented to this body 
by the munificence of the late Maharajah of Vizianagram. 
I recognise very highly the public spirit of that distin- 
guished person, and I only hope that the example which 
he set may be largely followed in future by other native 
chiefs and gentlemen of wealth and distinction. There are 
few monuments which a man can raise to himself better 
than one which will recall continually the recollection of 
his munificence to the minds of his fellow-countrymen 
when they meet for the transaction of public business. 
Mr. Ross has been good enough to express a hope that 
my visit here may induce me to return again on some 
future occasion, before I leave this country, to Benares. 
Of course, I cannot say whether it will be possible for me 
to do so or not ; but there is one circumstance which would 
make me more than usually anxious to pay another visit 
to this city — and that is, that unfortunately, in conse- 
quence of an attack of illness. Lady Ripon was unable to 
accompany me on this occasion, as she had hoped to do. 
She is very anxious to see a city of which she has heard so 
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much, an^ I c?i.n truly say that it wiU'^^jEtord ine Ratifica- 
tion if on a futlire occasion I can aocoRi{|tny her here, to 
the various object of- intet^t with which Benares 
abounds, and which I myself haye so much enjoyed 
{Applause) 


ADDRESS FROM THE BENGALI COMMUNITY 
OF BENARES. 

[On leaving the Town Hall, His Excellency visited the temple of Vishwanath, 
the Vizianagram Female School, and the Manmandira 
29th Hov. 1881. Observatory — the latter an ancient and celebrated structure, 

overlooking the Ganges. After His Excellency had gone 
over the building, an address of welcome was read to him on behalf of the 
Bengali Community of Benares, to which he replied as follows : — ] 

Will you be kind enough to express to the gentlemen, 
who have concurred with you in presenting me with this 
address, my best thanks, and say that I am very much 
obliged to them for this proof of their regard and their 
good feeling towards myself. I have heard with particu- 
lar satisfaction the just appreciation, to which you give 
expression in your address, of the benefits which the^ 
people of this country receive from British rule. I am 
very glad to observe that those who have drawn up this 
address so thoroughly enter into the spirit by which the 
Government, acting under the direction of Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress, will always be animated. I am also 
very grateful for the sentiments expressed towards myself^ 
and for the manner in which you have spoken of the course 
which I pursued diiring the time I have been in this 
country in charge of the great and respf^nsible office which 
I now fill. I can assure you that I appi^iate very highly 
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such marks as this, of the good feeling of any portion of 
the native community of this country. I cannot hope 
that in a vast country like India, all the acts of the 
Government will meet with the approval of all the various 
sections of the people ; but I trust that, like those whom 
you represent, all classes in India will do me the justice 
to believe that, whether they approve or do not approve 
of the course which I may feel it to be my duty to pursue, 
I shall constantly be animated by the warmest desire for 
the interests of India and of the inhabitants of the country, 
and that I shall make it the main object of my adminis- 
tration to promote those interests to the utmost. 

[His Excellency then drove to the Sigra Church Missionary Society’s School, 
where another address of welcome was presented, to which he briefly replied.] 


DINNER AT NANDESUR HOUSE, BENARES. 

[On the evening of the 29th November, the Maharajah of Benares entertained 
the Viceroy and about 150 guests, who had been invited 
29tli Nov. 1881. to meet His Excellency, at dinner in a large hall adjoining 
, Nandesur House, which was specially erected for the occa- 

sion. The hall was brilliantly lighted with chandeliers, and the walls effectively 
decorated with flags and banners and swords arranged in various devices. At 
the conclusion of dinner, the Maharajah appeared and took a seat beside the 
Viceroy, when Mr, Sladen, the Commissioner, on behalf of His Highness, 
proposed the toast of ** The Queen.” The toast having being duly honoured, 
Mr. Sladen again rose and said : — 

<< May it please Your Excellency^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ — The next toast 
that I have been asked by His Highness the Maharajah of Benares to propose is 
the health of his distinguished guest the Marquis of Ripon, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. (Cheers.) The Maharajah of Benares has desired me to 
express the great honour that he feels conferred on him, and the pleasure which 
he has derived from His Excellency’s visit ; and he trusts that he may be excused 
for expressing his regret that at the last moment Her Excellency Lady Ripon 
was prevented by indisposition from accompanying him. The Maharajah trusts 
that His Excelleucy been pled^ with what he has so far seen of the 
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ancient city of Benares arid its surroundings ; and he h^pes |hat hf may not have 
had any cause to regre^ having given up th% idea of the ^ooti|g .|rip tp His 
Highness* preserve^, that he once projected, in order ^hat he imigiri have a better 
opportunity of becoming acqauinteck ’with Benares and its neighbourhood# 
(Cheers^ The Maharajah hopes, too, that at some future date His Excellency 
may be able again to visit this place, and in that case he trusts thal he inay still 
have the opportunity of showing him some sport in these jungles.*’ (Cheers,) 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm — three Pipers of the 78th marching 
round the hall and playing a national air. His Excellency the Viceroy, in rising 
to return thanks, was received with cheers. He said 

Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — I beg to return my best thanks 
to His Highness the Maharajah of Benares for having 
requested Mr. Sladen to propose my health, and to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, for the cordial manner in which you 
have received that toast. I can assure the Maharajah 
that it has been a very great pleasure to me to partake of 
that hospitality for which I have long heard that His 
Highness is famed. I knew, indeed, by an almost per- 
sonal experience, that the report of that hospitality was 
fully substantiated by the fact, because of the kindness 
which His Highness was good enough to show to my son 
last year when he paid a visit to this part of the country— 
(cheers ) — and I was therefore particularly glad to have 
this opportunity of personally thanking His Highness for 
that kindness, and of making his acquaintance myself. I 
have, ladies and gentlemen, derived great pleasure from 
my visit to' this ancient and interesting city. All who 
have ever heard anything about India have heard of the? 
fame of Benares, of that holy city on the Ganges which 
has been described by travellers and by historians, and 
which has been depicted hy (cheers ) — and there- 

fore it has been, of course, very agreeable to me to have had 
an early opportunity during my stay in this country of 
visiting this place ; and I can truly say that, so far as I 
have been able during the course of yesterday afternoon 
and to-day to visit Benares and its neighbourhood, I have 
derived very great pleasure from the sights which I have 
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everywhere seen. Few things can be, I think, more strik- 
ing than the contrast which is afforded by the various 
races of India which are gathered together in the early 
morning upon the ghats on the Ganges, as I saw them 
to day. Few things can be more curious than those 
ancient temples, instinct with the mernories of many ages, 
and around which so many interests are gathered in the 
minds of the Hindu community of this country. I am 
very well aware, ladies and gentlemen, that in a tour such 
as that which I have been making in various parts of 
India, it is very possible to over-estimate the amount of 
information and of knowledge of the true condition of the 
people of any country which may be gathered from a 
rapid progress of that kind. I am very well aware that it 
is not easy to judge of the real state of a population from 
seeing them, as a Viceroy necessarily sees the inhabitants 
of those parts of the country through which he passes, in 
their gala dress ; but at the same time I cannot doubt, 
from the experience which I have recently had, that, even 
in passing rapidly from one part of the country to another, 
it is in the power of a person in my position to learn much 
that may be very valuable to him in the course of his ad- 
ministration of a great Empire like this— hear^ and 
cheers) ; — and if there was nothing else which would be an 
advantage to one in the position which I fill, it cannot, I 
think, be doubted that it must be most useful to a 
Governor-General of this country to have such opportuni- 
ties as are afforded by occasions like this, of making the 
personal acquaintance of distinguished natives of this 
country, like my friend, the Maharajah of Benares. 
{Hear^ hear, and cheers,) 1 am sure, ladies and gentle- 
men, that we have had to-night a proof of the princely hos- 
pitality which is displayed by His Highness when he 
assembles his friends around him. We have in this 
building itself a proof of the almost magic results 
which can be ati^d^ied in this country, for I am told that 
this commodious hs^ll in which we have just been dining, 
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and which mi^i well fomi a jpprtion, of |he ma^ificent 
palace, has beeh raised, Ijy :^o0ae of tltiose irts^of leg^rde^ 
main for which India is fd^ous, within ^e space of fo^f 
days* (Cheers.) Well, then, we have very much to bfe 


grateful to the Maharajah for upon this occasion; and I 
am sure, ladies and gentlemen,, that you will all heartily 
join with me in drinking the toast with which I am about 
to conclude, and heartily wishing long life and health to 
the Maharajah of Benares ; and in expressing the earnest 
hope which I entertain, that he may soon be entirely 
delivered from the illness lender which he has been recent- 
ly suffering. {Loud and continued cheers i) 


[After a short interval, the Maharajah rose in person and returned his best 
thanks to His Excellency, saying that he was only too pleased to feel that his 
unworthy reception had met with the Viceroy’s approval.] 


OPENING THE PRINCE OF WALES’ HOSPITAL 
AT BENARES. 

[On the afternoon of the 30th November, His Excellencj- the Viceroy opened 
the Prince of Wales’ Hospital. The ceremony took place 
80 th Nov. 188 T in a tent in the central enclosure of the Hospital, in the 
presence of a large assembly of ladies and gentlemen, and ’ 
of the leading native gentlemen of Benares. The Viceroy, on his arrival,! 
was received by the Hospital Committee and conduced within the enclosure, 
where there was a guard of honour' of the Ghazipur Rifle Volunteers with the 
Band of the loth N. I. The Viceroy inspected the Volunteers and was 
afterwards conducted over the wards by the President and , Secretary of . 4 he 
Hospital Committee. He then proceeded to the dais within the tent, and here 
he was received by the Mahkrajah of Benares, the ICoomar Maharajah, Syed 
Ahmed Khan, Sir Herbert Maepherson, Mr. Sladen, and others. On ills 
Excellency taking his seat, wi|h the Maharajah on his right, Mr, Sladen, th£ 
President of the Hospital Committee, read a brief statement of the circumstance 
under which the hospital was erected. This was followed by a statement by 
Rajah Shumbu Narayana Sinha, the Joint Honorary $eretary to the Hospital 
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jCaJwnittee, giving ps^iculars of the cost of the undertaking and naming tibn 
principal contributors. Syed Ahmed Khan having read a translation of this 
statement in the vernacular, His Excellency, at the invitation of the Maharajah^ 
rose and addressed ^e assembly as follows : — ] 

Maharajah^ Ladies and Gentlemen^-—! vary gladly com- 
ply wit|i the request which has just been made to me by 
His Jlighness the Maharajah, that I should undertake the 
duty of declaring this Hospital to be open. I am sure 
that there is no one here who will not agree with me that 
there can be few works for the material benefit of man of 
greater importance and value than the erection of a new 
Hospital ; and certainly if there was any part of India in 
which the establishment of a good institution of that 
description would seem to be peculiarly fitting, it appears 
to me that that place is this city of Benares — not merely 
on account of the large population which is gathered 
within the city walls, but also because, year after year, as 
we all know, the city of Benares deemed so sacred by the 
Hindu community throughout India) is visited by thou- 
sands of pilgrims from every part of this peninsula. It is 
not, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, surprising that His 
Highness the Maharajah of Benares, who is so distin- 
guished alike by his public spirit and by his generous 
charity, and those other native gentlemen who are asso- 
ciated with him in the commencement of this undertaking, 
should a few years ago have felt the want of an institution 
of this . kind and determined that that want should exist 
no longer. The statements which have been already sub- 
mitted to you inforifi those, who might not have been 
previously acquainted with the circumstances, of the course 
which has been adopted and the steps which have been 
taken for the purpose of establishing this institution ; and 
this Hospital haij the singular honour that the first stoiie 
of it was laid by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
during his visit tp this country. Now, it seems to me, 
ladies and gentlemen, that it was specially appropriate 
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fhat^ if His Royal Highness was to lay tho^ndatk)«- 
stone of any pttlbltc Hoi^>italin India^ oi|6 of those which 
he should h^e selected sh^ld have been thii Hospital at 
Benares, because, in consequence of the ciscunsstance to 
which I have already alluded, this building win ibe tenanted 
not only by the inhabitants of this large city and its neigh- 
boufhood, but by the representatives of every portion 
of Her Majesty's Indian dominions. Under such circum- 
stances, I need not say with how much pleasure I find 
that it falls to ray lot, during this my visit to your ancient 
city, formally to open thus Hospital. A building of which 
the first stone was laid by the Prince of Wales can receive 
no additional distinction by being opened by any lesser 
person ; but it is perhaps only fitting that I, who am at 
the present time the representative in this country of 
our gracious Sovereign the Queen-Empress, should put, 
as it were, the finishing touch to a work which was so 
well commenced by His Royal Highness, our Sove- 
reign’s son. Ladies and gentlemen, the work of establish- 
ing an hospital is one in which men of all races 
and of every creed may equally share, and I rejoice 
to find that that has been the case in this instance. 
At the head of those who founded this institution we find 
His Highness the Maharajah — the worthy and public- 
spirited representative of the great Hindu community of 
India ; and we find among those who have been his zealt 
ous co-operators in this work, one who is a not less worthy 
representative of the Mahomedan community — my friend 
Syed Ahmed. This is as it should be, for it proves that 
the memory of past animosities and of religious difimences, 
the most deep-seated, have melted away before the warm 
sun of that charity which thinks nothing human alien from 
its care, and whidi in an institution of this description is 
able, to unite the sympathies of all, and to bring together 
aU varieties of feelings and of opinicm in one conuxran 
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effort to alleviate those sufferings to which men, as men, 
are all alike subject. This is but a portion of that work 
of union and concord among every section of the commu- 
nity of India, which it ought to be one of the foremost ob- 
jects of English rule in this country to develop and pro- 
mote ; and therefore it is that I hail the establishment of 
this Hospital, not only on account of the great and un- 
doubted benefits which it is calculated to confer upon this 
important community, but also because of the generous 
spirit by which those who have founded it have been ani- 
mated ; and it is consequently, your Highness, ladies and 
gentlemen, a very great satisfaction to me now to declare 
that this, the Prince of Wales' Hospital of Benares, is 
open. (Applause,) 


VISIT TO THE GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, BENARES. 

[His Excellency, after leaving the Prince of Wales’ Hospital, drove to the 
Government College. Here he was received by the Princi- 
80th N ov, 1881. pal, Dr. Thibaut, who took him through the various class- 
rooms, after which the Viceroy was conducted to a seat, 
and one of the students stepped forward and recited the following verses 

A look of joy the ancient city wears, 

Fair Kashi, emerald set in waves of green. 

And tower and dome and pinnacle are seen 
Beneath the outspread light ; brown Gunga bears, 

Sin-ladcn, to the sea his weight of cares 

Laid down by weary man ; while from afar, 

Fretting the glowing sky, the tall Minar 
The glory of the restless world declares : 

This bright and happy day, in which we greet. 

In thee, great England, long shall cherished be 
In the still halls of learning, when we meet ; 

And oft remember that we owe to thee. 

When thought greets power in this of thought the seat. 

That power is ever kind, and thought is free. 

To this and other addresses of welcome in the vernacular His Excellency re« 
plied as follows :— ] 
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Mr* Principai and Gentlemen ^ — I imd it rather difficult 
to 'respond to \ the greeting ^Srhich jrou i|avetgtven to me 
upon this occasion. If I had been possessed of the great 
poetic talent, which distinguished my predecessor, Lord 
Lytton, I might have m,ade an appropriate reply to the 
poems which have been addressed to me in due poetic 
form ; but unfortunately I am only able to thank you in 
plain prose. I can, however, assure you that I am none 
the less grateful for the reception which you have given to 
me upon this occasion. It is a great pleasure to me to 
visit this institution and tp find it installed in a building so 
beautiful and so commodious. I understand that the Col- 
lege of Benares is one of the oldest educational institu- 
tions in this country, connected with the British Govern- 
ment ; and it is to me, therefore, peculiarly interesting 
to be able to visit it on this occasion. It may be 
known to some of you that I have, for a very much longer 
period than, perhaps, I should like ’to recall, felt the 
deepest interest in all that concerns the progress of edu- 
cation, whether in my own country in England, or here 
in India ; and therefore, to visit an institution Oi tfiis kind, 
dating back for a long period of years, and to find it 
continuing to flourish, and numbering (as I understand it 
does at the present moment) almost one thousand students, 
is a matter of very great satisfaction and gratification to 
me. I will not now detain you long, but would venture to 
express my hope that I may draw, from one of the express- 
ions contained in the English poem which has just been 
read, an indication of the spirit in which the studies of this 
place are pursued. I observe that in this poetical address 
you speak of “ the still halls of learning." Now, I am 
very glad to find that you apply that adjective still to these 
halls of learning, because I trust that it shows that the 
students of the Benares College feel that they are not here 
for purposes of display— feel that the end and aim of their 
studies is not to be that they may know a little about a 
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gre^ many things, and may, when they go forth from this 
institution, flourish their limited amount of knowledge in 
the faces of those who know less than themselves ; but 
that they feel that their studies here are to be conducted 
in that earnest, quiet, Jealous spirit which I hope may be 
indicated by your use of the words “ the still halls of 
learning/' Rely upon it that it is better to know one 
thing well than to know a little of many things ; that it is 
better that your studies should, so far as they may reach, 
be deep and real, than that they should appear to the out- 
ward world to be varied and extensive ; and I trust that 
it is in that quiet spirit of true students that you pursue 
your labours here. If you do, you will win from Know- 
ledge those great secrets and those glorious gifts which 
she can give you ; but if you sedr first and foremost to 
make her subservient to little ends and mean purposes, I 
can tell you that that fair Dame cannot be won by homage 
like that, and that those to whom she reveals her secrets 
are those who seek her for herself. It is my earnest hope 
that it is in this disposition that you approach and prose- 
cute your studies, under the able guidance of your Princi- 
pal. If I am not mistaken, he was once engaged in war- 
fare of another kind ; I trust that in the peaceful campaign 
which he is now carrying on against ignorance, he will 
win laurels far purer than those which in his earlier days 
crowned the standards of his country. (Loud and 
longed applause^ 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT, ST. XAVIER'S COLLEGE, 
CALCUTTA. 

[On FiSday afternoon, the 9th December^ the Viceroy presided at the annual 
Distribution of Prizes to the Pupils of St. Xavier’S' CoHege, 
9th Deo. 1881 . Calcutta, His Excellency, on his arrival at the College, 
was received by His Grace, Archbishop Goethals, and the 
Rector of the Gbaego, and coudncted tO' the hall set apart for the ceremony^ 
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of Fri»e$ ^ St^ Xm^/CoUig€t Calcut^ 

wM<^h ^ iM»senil)ly. M covcksifn of a dnmaldt exerdat 

by the boys^ w>ere placed on t|^ stage for His tiie Ardbibisbop^ 

and others. The Viceroy then distribated the prizes^ aftk which an address was 
read by one pf the students, to which His Bxcdlency replied as follows :— ] 

JLadtes and Gentlemen^ Professors and Students of this 
College ^ — I can assure you that I have received the address 
which has just been presented to me by the students of 
this institution with great satisfaction. I must, however, 
say, ladies and gentlemen, that I find myself upon this 
occasion in a somewhat difficult and unusual position, for 
I am not accustomed, I qpnfess, to tread these boards, and 
we all know the fate of those who upon any stage are 
called upon, with inferior talents, to succeed consummate 
actors. However, I must do the best I can in the trying 
circumstances in which I am placed, and I feel that I 
may hope to be able to discharge my duty more effi-^ 
ciently than those circumstances would appear to render 
possible, because, at all events, I have at heart very 
deeply the cause which this institution is intended to 
promote. It had been my hope that I might have dis^ 
tributed these prizes last December, but I Was prevent- 
ed on that occasion by a severe illness from fulfilling 
the engagement I had made. I rejoice, however, that 
it has pleased God to enable me to discharge that 
duty to-night, and I am very glad to have the oppor^ 
tunity of performing it, first, because of the high re^^ 
spect which I entertain for the Reverend Fathers whp 
are doing in this College such good work for this great 
town, and for India ; and secondly, because I have this day 
had an opportunity of witnessing a display of the talent 
possessed by the students of this College, under circum- 
stances which, in many respects, afford a fair test of the 
extent to which those who have appeared before us to- 
night possess many> at all events, of those qualities which 
will enable them successfully to enter upon the contest 
and the hard business of life, to which they will so soon 
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. be called. I trust, however, ladies and gentlemen, that 
our young friends will not in the future altogether take as 
their model that famous Scapin who has been so well 
represented to us to-night with an ability and talent which 
are highly remarkable (applause)^ but whose peculiar 
talents it would be better to imitate on the stage than in 
real life ; while at the same time, I can form no better 
wish for my young friends, the pupils of this institution, 
than that all the events of their lives may end as happily, 
and, above all, that their matrimonial speculations may 
be as successful as those of Octavio. And again, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am glad to have this opportunity of 
marking by my presence the interest which I feel in this 
institution, because I am strongly convinced that a good 
work is being done here. It appears to me that this 
College of St, Francis Xavier may be justly considered 
a real place of education. There are many circumstances 
in the present time, which tend to make men often think 
that the mere cultivation of the intellect represents the 
full and complete idea of education. I am very well aware 
that, in the days in which we live, it is impossible, under 
many circumstances and in many institutions, to attempt 
more than the cultivation of the intellect in some or all of 
its branches ; but the idea of a full and complete educa- 
tion means the training of the whole man — not intellec- 
tual training alone, but moral training also {applause) ; 
and that we know, from the testimony of those who. are 
best acquainted with the work which is being done in this 
College, is the aim successfully carried out in the institu- 
tion on behalf of which we are assembled to-night. I am 
very glad to learn, from the information which has been 
placed at my disposal, that this institution is at the pre-^ 
sent time in a flourishing condition, and that its numbers 
have of late years been steadily increasing, and its sphere 
of usefulness extending ; and it is my earnest hope that it 
will go forward in the good work in which it is engaged, 
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and that, under the zealous guidauoe of, those Reverend 
Fathers who pi^eside over it, it wiU.eaLteTld stili further its 
sphere of utility. I am , desirous to ava\i myself of this 
opportunity, however, of pointing out to those who are the 
students of this institution that, if we interpret that great 
word “ education'' as I have interpreted it just now, we 
must all of us bear in mind that education of that kind, — • 
the real complete training of the man, — does not termi* 
nate when his school period, or when his University 
studies, are ended. Education in that sense is a thing 
which for all of us enda^ only with the end of our lives* 
But there is this difference between the education which 
may be received here, and that which you will have to 
get for yourselves in after-life, — that here you have pro- 
vided for you good masters, able professors, and a sound 
method of teaching ; but when you go forth from this 
College (when your student’s life is ended, but your edu- 
cation still goes on) you will in the world be surround- 
ed by teachers of every kind,— by teachers of evil as 
well as of good, and of error as well as of tmth ; that 
you will then be without the guidance which you here 
possess, and that it will rest with yourselves to say which 
of these teachers you will choose. For in that long 
education of the life of man, every circumstance is in some 
way a teacher, every companion and every friend ; and 
it rests, then, with yourselves, relying upon God's aid and 
His holy guidance, to determine whether you will choose 
that path which will ever lead you on to further develop- 
ments of your intellectual and moral nature, or whether, 
turning away into the broad road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, you will undo the work which has been done for you 
here. Here there is laid, as I believe, a solid foundation, 
but it is a foundation only, and it will depend upon your- 
selves, when you go forth amidst the trials of life, to say 
whether you will build upon that foundation the beautiful 
edifice of a pure and noble life, or whether you will leave 
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its stones bare, or overlay them with the foul mud of an 
ignoble existence. (Applause^) You have said, my 
young friends, in the kind address which you have 
presented to me, that the prizes which I have just distri- 
buted have been contested upon a peaceful battle-field. I 
have no doubt these prizes have been well fought for, and 
have been won in a real and honourable competition. If 
the idea that I was to present you with these prizes to-day 
has been any encouragement to you in that strife, I 
sincerely rejoice ; but you have pointed out most truly 
that the primary incitement to earnest exertion and good 
work should ever be found, not in any earthly patronage, 
nor in the hope of any personal distinction, but in the 
desire to please God, to develop those faculties with 
which He has so largely endowed you, that you may use 
them for His service, and faithfully to do your duty to 
Him and to your fellow-men. (Loud applause.) 


ASSAM EMIGRATION BILL. 

[In the Legislative Council, held on the 15th December, Maharaja Jotindra 
Mohuii Tagore made a statement regarding the Bill to 
IStliDeo. 1881 . amend the Law relating to emigration to the labour dis- 

tricts of Bengal and Assam, in which he asked that the 
Bill might be referred back to the Select Committee for further consideration, 
with special reference to a memorial from the British Indian Association, which 
criticised in detail many of the provisions of the Bill, and in view of the fact that 
native opinion was strongly opposed to its becoming law in its present form. 
The Hon. Mr. Thompson (the Member in charge of the Bill) expressed himself 
willing to accept the suggestion, on the understanding that the Bill should be 
brought up again in Council at its first meeting after the Viceroy’s return from 
Burma, for final consideration and passing into law. 

His Excellency the President said : — ] 

It seems to me that the course suggested by my honour- 
able friend who has just spoken is the right one in this 
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case. The question has been carefully considered by the 
Government of India, and it is a mistake to suppose that 
they have not given consideration to the interests of both 
the parties who are concerned in this legislation. But, on 
the other hand, I do not think it would be desirable that 
any portion of the public should labour under the impres- 
sion that the interests of those who are least able to 
represent their views in this matter have not been fully 
considered ; and, under these circumstances, and in order 
specially to meet the views of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, I concur with my friend Maharaja Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, that the Bill should be referred back to the Select 
Committee, with the addition of the Honourable Members 
proposed (Maharaja Jotindra Mohun Tagore and the 
Honourable Mr. Inglis), but on the distinct understanding 
that the Committee’s final report on the Bill shall be taken 
into consideration on the first day on which the Council 
sits after my return from Burma ; which will probably be 
the 5th of January. 


[The Bill came up again before the Legislative Council, for 
final discussion, on Thursday, the 5th January 
5th Jan. 1882 . 1882. Mr. Thompson presented the further 

report of the Select Committee, and moved that 
it be taken into consideration. He addressed the Council at some 
length, and was followed by Mr. Inglis, Maharaja Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, Mr. Reynolds, Sir Ashley Eden, Mr. Stokes, Sir Donald 
Stewart, and Mr. Thompson again, in reply to points raised by 
Maliaraja Jotindra Mohun Tagore and the Lieutenant-Governor. 

His Excellency the President spoke as follows : — ] 

I have listened with great interest to the discussion 
which has taken place, and am very glad that, on the oc- 
casion of the last meeting of this Council, we agreed to the 
postponement of the consideration of the Bill before us 
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to-day. I think that the alterations made in the Bill by 
the Select Committee are decided improvements — improve- 
ments which have been suggested by the public discussions 
which have taken place and the interest which has been 
taken in the question by my honourable friend Maharaja 
Jotindra Mohun Tagore. I am also very glad that this 
measure has been now fully discussed by the public, and 
carefully considered by the members of this Council at a 
very full meeting such as that which has assembled on the 
present occasion. 

I do not think there is the slightest necessity for me to 
take any notice of what our American cousins would call 
the “ tall talk” which has gone on about this Bill. We 
are all very well aware of the value of that sort of thing, 
and it is not my intention to occupy the time of the Coun- 
cil in making any answer to the very exaggerated state- 
ments which have been made in res^Dect of this measure. 
But one thing has struck me in regard to it, and that is, 
the great change wdiich has taken place in the view taken 
ot this kind of legislation in regard to emigration to 
Assam. 

Some persons speak now as if this was the first vStep 
which had been taken in this direction, and as if the whole 
object of the Bill was to advance the interests of the 
planters at the expense of the coolies ; but the statement 
which was made by my honourable friend the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the extracts which have been read by him 
from his remarks when he had charge of the Bill in the 
Bengal Council, will show that when this syst» m of emi- 
gration was originally introduced, it was brought forward 
entirely in the interests of the coolies, and that the object 
was to restrict the system of emigration, which was then 
open to great abuses, and in which serious evils existed. 
The original Bill was introduced to regulate that system. 
That was not only the opinion of Sir Ashley Eden ; but 
I find, on reference to the di.scussions in 1862, that a 
gentleman who is well known to all present here— Nawab 
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Abdul Latif^ — on that occasion took precisely the same 
view of the objects and purposes of this legislation. That 
gentleman said, he “ thought that the proposed mea- 
sure was very proper and very much called for. There 
was great propriety in the interference of the Government 
in a matter which daily concerned the welfare of thousands 
of its subjects.’^ Therefore, it was admitted, at the very 
inception of this business, that the distinct object and pur- 
pose of this legislation was the protection of the cooly 
against the evils to which he was subject under the emi- 
gration arrangements of the time. I feel, as strongly as 
any one can, the difficulty which exists with regard to le- 
gislation of this kind. The moment you come to interfere 
between the employers of labour and those whom they 
employ, you enter into a most difficult field of legislation ; 
for it is the duty of Government to look to the interests 
of both parties. In many respects it may undoubtedly be 
said that those interests are identical ; but at the same 
time it cannot be denied that there are other respects in 
which they are antagonistic. And it is a very d'Oicult task 
to draw the right line in legislation of this description, so 
as to deal with perfect fairness to both parties. I, there- 
fore, shall greatly rejoice when the time arrives — and I 
think, with several here, that it may not be very distant — 
when special legislation with regard to this question may 
be dispensed with, and the whole subject of emigration 
from India, and immigration into Assam, may be left 
to the operation of the ordinary laws of the country. We 
are approaching that time, I think, somewhat rapidly, be- 
cause I hope we may very soon improve our communica- 
tions with Assam ; and I can say for myself and my 
honourable colleagues, that it is our earnest desire to do 
everything we can to promote the improvement of those 
communiccitions, whether by rail or by water, and the great 
object we have in view is to arrive at a period when this 
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matter may be left entirely to the ordinary laws of the 
country. 

Now, it has been said that there is something incon- 
sistent in maintaining side by side a regulated system of 
emigration, such as is provided for in this Act, and in ad- 
mitting at the same time the free engagement of labourers 
in Assam when once they get there. 1 confess 1 think 
that is not a valid objection, because there is no doubt that 
the difficulties of communication and the cost of bringing 
labourers to Assam are still great, and form the ground of a 
reasonable desire on the part of planters to have the secu- 
rity of a contract of some duration to recoup them for 
the expense to which they are necessarily put in bringing 
coolies to the tea districts from such considerable distances. 
If contracts of long duration are to be sanctioned by law, 
it becomes necessary, in the interest of the cooly, to have 
a system for his protection. But as communications have 
already improved, and from various circumstances the time 
appears to be approaching when a system of free emigra- 
tion may be adopted in Assam, it seems extremely desir- 
able and natural that you should make a commencement 
at the present time. It should be borne in mind that all 
that has been done is to give labourers who go to Assam, 
or who are there, the same rights in respect of their labour 
as would be enjoyed by them under the general law of the 
country, and to put them on precisely the same footing as 
any man who enters into a labour contract in the Punjab 
or anywhere else. I am bound to say, I think a very 
strong case ought to be made out before the Government 
of India would be justified in continuing to refuse persons 
in Assam the same right to enter into arrangements for 
their own labour which are already enjoyed by persons in 
other parts of India. I have taken a great deal of interest 
in this question, because, as I said before, it is a question 
of very great difficulty, in which you have to deal with the 
interests of two distinct parties, one of which is much 
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more able to represent his feelings than the other, — conse- 
quently, one of the great objects I have had in view has 
been to ascertain what is the real state of things in Assam 
under the present law. You have heard the statement of 
my honourable and gallant friend the Commander-in- 
Chief, as to the impressions left on his mind by the result 
of his recent visit to Assam ; and I am certain that 
nothing can be more satisfactory than what my honourable 
and gallant friend has gathered from such inspection as 
he has been able to make, as to the condition of coolies on 
tea plantations. He has said that their condition i^ not 
only as good, but certainly better than, the condition of 
similar labouring persons elsewhere in India. J 0 ut the 
opportunities I have had of acquiring information are not 
confined to the statements I have just referred to, for I 
have had the great advantage of consulting, in the various 
stages of this Bill, with the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
Mr. Elliott, who, as everybody who knows him can testify, 
is a singularly able and energetic officer. He has been 
very careful in giving his opinion on the subject. When 
he was first called upon, he declined — and I think very 
rightly — -to express any decided opinion till he had the 
opportunity of looking into the matter himself and seeing 
wliat was the real condition of affairs ; but, having done 
so, Mr. Elliott tells me now that he is perfectly satisfied 
that the condition of the coolies in Assam is generally 
highly satisfactory ; that they are not subjected to oppres- 
sion, and that, as a rule, their employers, though there 
may be individual exceptions, are most anxious to treat 
the coolies well, and that the arrangements for their 
housing, medical attendance, and general comfort, and the 
relations which exist between the planter and his coolies, 
are of as satisfactory a character as can be expected to 
exist anywhere. 

Now, when we look at this question, we ought to look 
at it from a practical point of view, and such testimony as 
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I have just adduced has therefore a very important bearing 
on the matter. This Bill has been treated to a certain 
extent as if it were new legislation, and several, at all 
events, of the criticisms sent in to Government by those 
who have made representations in connection with the Bill, 
have been criticisms, not upon the new provisions of this 
measure, but upon the provisions of the Bill, which are re- 
enactments of the existing' Bengal kiw. Now, no doubt, 
any Government which adopts what I think is the best 
system — and certainly the most convenient system in a 
case of this kind — and, when it wants to alter the existing 
law, repeals that law so as to embody the whole law on 
the subject in one new measure, is exposed, not here only^ 
but at home, to the inconvenience of persons looking at 
the Bill, not as a re-enactment of the existing law, but as 
something entirely new, and proceeding to find all sorts of 
faults with provisions which have been, in fact, in opera- 
tion for many years. That has to a certain extent been 
the case with tliis Bill. The fact of the matter is, that the 
far greater portion of the Bill is a re-enactment of the 
existing law. If any one will turn to the Bill and look 
carefully at the new provisions it contains, he will find 
that the major part of them are distinctly in favour of the 
cooly, and intended to increase his protection and improve 
his position. I will not trouble the Council by going 
through the details of those provisions. 1 have done so 
carefully, and i can say that the statement I have made, 
that the majority of those provisions are in favour of the 
cooly, is undoubtedly correct. 

There are certainly provisions in which alterations have 
been made at the instance of the employers, and not of the 
employed. The principal changes in that direction to 
which I will advert have been, first, the prolongation of 
the period of the contract from three to five years. My 
honourable friend Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore 
objects to that, and it is a very fair subject for discussion. 
All I have to say is, that it is a point which, in the origi- 
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nal memorial of genllemen interested in the tea industry, 
was most pressed on the Government. It does seem to 
me to be extremely hard to say to them, “ You shall not 
be allowed to enter into a contract of the same length as 
persons engaged in the British colonies, and as the French 
and other foreign Governments are allowed/' I do not 
think that is a position which this Government can occu- 
py ; but we have provided that during the last year of the 
fiv^e-year contract, the wages paid to the coolies shall be 
steadily increased. There has been some misconception, 
1 think, with regard to live provision regulating the mini- 
mum wages to be paid to the cooly. A good deal of the 
controversy has been worded, at all events, as if those who 
entered upon it had thought that what was fixed was the 
maximum, not minimum, of wages. As I understand the 
nature of the industrial arrangements of Assam, every 
able-bodied cooly will undoubtedly earn, as he does now, 
a much larger amount of wages than he would be entitled 
to as a minimum. The fact of the matter is that by the 
system of task-work, 1 believe the wages of the coolies are 
far higher than they are in many other parts in India, and 
llie labourers in Assam have also the advantage that their 
wives and children are able to be employed on tlie light 
labour of picking tea-leaves in certain seasons of the year. 
So that the total amount of wages of the family is very 
much larger than what we can, I fear, state to be the 
income ot the labouring classes in other parts of India, 
and it is quite unreasonable to treat figures which are 
strictly a minimum as if the intention of the Legislature 
was to fix the wages at that amount. The object of that 
figure is to prevent a sick or weakly cooly from being 
employed below a certain rate. It is always expected that 
able-bodied men will earn a great deal more, but we have 
felt ourselves bound to protect the weaker coolies against 
their being placed in a position which would leave them 
22 
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with means wholly inadequate for the sustenance of them- 
selves and their families. 

I now come to the question which has been raised with 
respect to the measure which has been proposed, in order 
to make sure, before the cooly is moved from his place of 
residence, that he is really acquainted with the nature of 
the contract into which he has entered. I have before me 
a very fair and temperate representation which has been 
made by the British Indian Association within the last two 
or three days. They have argued the subject very fairly, 
and they have put forward objections to certain parts of 
the Bill which are well entitled to consideration. They 
press upon us in their memorial, this point of the ignorance 
of the cooly, and give a curious extract from a book pub- 
lished by a missionary of the Brahmo Somaj, to show how 
very ignorant a great number of the coolies who engage to 
go to Assam are. I have no doubt that that is a perfectly 
fair statement of the knowledge of many of these coolies ; 
but I do claim for the Bill that it takes the utmost possible 
care that the labourer should thoroughly understand the 
nature of the engagement he is about to enter into. I know 
that my honourable friend Mr. Rivers Thompson has con- 
sidered this point to be one of great importance, and we are 
aware that the British Indian Association has made some 
useful suggestions upon it : there are also other useful sug- 
gestions in their memorial, but this one is to my mind the 
most important. They suggest that it should be made 
perfectly clear that it is the duty of the registering officer to 
explain the contract to the cooly. It was always intended 
that that officer should make that explanation to the cooly ; 
but it is much better to make it plain and explicit, and to 
put into specific words that it is his duty to do so. The 
registering officer has therefore been directly required 
to explain the terms of the contract to the coolies, and, as 
pointed out by Mr. Rivers Thompson, the Bill provides 
that the officer shall assure himself that such person is 
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competent to enter into such contract, and understands the 
same as regards the locality, period and nature of the ser- 
vice, and the rate of wages and the price at which rice 
is to be supplied to him ; that the terms thereof are in ac- 
cordance with law ; that he has not been induced to agree 
to enter thereunto by any coercion, undue influence, fraud, 
misrepresentation or mistake, and that he is willing to 
fulfil the same. I do not know how you can cover wider 
ground than this. 

If a cooly, as in the case mentioned in the memorial 
of the Indian Associatiem, has been told that he is being 
taken to the house of a European in Calcutta to work as a 
servant there, he has been clearly engaged under a misre- 
presentation. The registering officer is also to satisfy him- 
self that the cooly, at the last moment, after the fullest ex- 
planation has been given to him of all the particulars of his 
contract, is then and there willing to enter into the contract. 
That, I think, is an answer to the point which has been 
suggested by my honourable friend Maharaja Jotindra 
Mohan Tagore, because, if a man is not really willing, the 
contract is void. 

There is only one more point of detail in regard to which 
1 will say a word. My honourable friend alluded to the 
power which the Bill confervS, of arresting an absconded 
labourer without a warrant. I am not the least surprised 
that he should view this power with suspicion. It is a 
power which ought not to be conferred without the greatest 
possible care, and I myself shared the suspicion of my 
honourable friend, and viewed it with considerable doubt 
and hesitation ; but it is also true, as has been shown by my 
honourable and learned friend Mr. Stokes, that this is a 
power which has been granted, not only in this case and in 
that of British Burma, but is conferred in certain cases in 
England ; it is a power that has hitherto been worked with- 
out complaint, so far as I know, in Assam. The Commis» 
sion which was appointed to enquire into the matter recom- 
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mended that the limit of ten miles which exists in the 
Bengal law should be entirely done away with, and that the 
power should be altogether unrestricted. I did not feel 
myself free to accept that proposal. I consider that this is 
a power which requires to be carefully watched, and I do 
not think that it will be right to abolish the limit alto- 
gether, or that a man should be liable to arrest without 
a warrant, close to the door of a Magistrate from whom a 
warrant might be obtained. But I became convinced, and 
the members of the Governinent were convinced, after 
careful and prolonged consideration, that, as a matter of 
fact, the ten miles limit is altogether illusory ; that it is 
not, generally speaking, paid attention to, and that there 
is a much better chance of the check upon arrest with- 
out warrant being made practically effective if the limit is 
reduced from ten to five miles — that being a reasonable 
distance within which you may require that a person 
should go to a Magistrate to obtain a warrant. And 
therefore it was, though not without reluctance, that I con- 
sented to the modification of the limit from ten miles to 
five. I can assure my honourable friend that 1 should be 
the last person to agree to anything that was calculated to 
extend unnecessarily a power so open to objection as that 
of arrest without warrant ; but in a country where com- 
munications are so difficult, and the number of persons 
exercising magisterial powers are necessarily so restricted, 
as at present in Assam, a provision of this sort appears to 
be called for. 

I do not think that I need detain the Council with any 
further remarks, except to say that the real question which 
we have to consider in regard to this Bill is, whether the 
time has come when it is possible at once to leave emigra- 
tion to Assam to be carried out entirely under the ordina- 
ry laws of the country ; or whether it is necessary to con- 
tinue for a time a system of special regulation. That is 
the first question we have to consider. It certainly seems 
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to me that the time has not come in which, in the interests 
of the coolies themselves, we can allow them to be engaged 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provini.es and taken to 
Assam at the expense oi the planter, without taking on 
their behalf proper precautions for their gooa treatment 
when they arrive there. And there is another reason why 
the present system should not be abandoned at this mo- 
ment, and that is, that we shall be selecting a very unfor- 
tunate period for disorganising the existing arrangements 
for cooly-labour for Assam. The tea industry, as we all 
know, has been for the last few years in a suffering condi- 
tion. Things are rather improving at the present time ; 
prices are rising, and the English public are becoming 
sensible oi the good quality of Indian teas ; and this time 
of transition seems to me to be most inopportune for 
making any great change in the law regulating the orga- 
nization of the tea industry. I am sure the Council will 
be of opinion that it is of the utmost importance to the in- 
terest of the great mass of the people that we should en- 
courage as much as possible the application of capital for 
the opening out of the resources of the com try and the 
promotion of a fresh means of employment for the people. 
And it cannot be gainsaid, that it is in itself a great ad- 
vantage that we should drain off a portion of the over- 
crowded population of some part of the country to other 
parts where it is sparse. I am told that, in the case of 
many coolies who go to Assam, th'^y are able at the ter- 
mination of their engagement to procure land for them- 
selves, and to settle down to cultivate it, and can also get 
employment for themselves and their wives and children, 
on fair terms, on the tea plantations. It is an enormous 
advantage to relieve the crowded districts of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces — where population increases, 
as the census shows, from year to year, from decade to 
decade — and to induce a portion of the inhabitants of 
those districts to pass away to other parts, where their 
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condition will be materially improved. It is better for 
those who remain and for those who go. 

These are' the questions of general consideration con- 
nected with this matter. If it has been asserted that the 
Government of India has, in regard to this measure, been 
actuated by any desire to promote the interest of one class 
in preference to another, I do not care to answer such an 
accusation. I am quite prepared to leave the judgment of 
my own conduct to those who know anything of my 
character ; for if I did not believe that this measure would 
improve the condition of the tea industry in Assam and 
conduce greatly to the welfare of the coolies, I should 
certainly not give my consent to it. 

[The Bill was then pasbcd.] 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT LA MARTINIERE. 

[On Thursday afternoon, the I5tli December, the Viceroy distributed the 
prizes to the pupils of La Martinierc Schools, in the pre- 
15th Dec. 1881. sence of a larj^e assembly of ladies and ^ciitlenicn. Owinj; 

to indisposition, the Marchioness of Ripon was unable to 
attend. His Excellency, on his arrival, was received by His Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, the school authorities, and by a Guaul of Honour of the Martiniere 
Cadet Corps, whose band played the National Anthem. The Head Master 
having read the Annual Report, the Viceroy distributed the })rizc&, after which 
His Excellency addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Your Honour^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ — I can assure you 
that I am very glad to have been able to attend here to-day, 
because the name of La Martiniere is one well known to 
all those who are at all acquainted with India, and has 
certainly been known to me long before I came out to 
this country. I am glad to be able to offer to the Gover- 
nors, to the Head Master, to the other teachers of this 
institution, and to all friends of La Martiniere, my con- 
gratulations upon the satisfactory report which has been 
read to us to-day, and upon the pleasing and agreeable 
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ciiaracter of all we have seen and listened to upon this 
occasion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen^— \ am deeply imp 'essed with the 
necessity that exists for schools of this description, which 
provide a sound and useful education for large numbers 
of the children of Europeans and Eurasians, upon condi- 
tions which are consonant with the feelings and wishes of 
their parents. You, sir, in the report which you just now 
read, alluded to the school as coming within the category 
of “ schools established in the plains,"' and you spoke of 
the difference which exists with respect to the advantages 
of hill schools. Well, 1 am not about to enter now into 
any argument on the subject, and that for one very obvious 
reason — that I believe there is ample room for schools of 
both descriptions. I feel strongly th^lt, particularly for 
children of European race, schools in the hills present 
undoubted advantages ; but it is, on the other hand, per- 
fectly evident that, in a great city like Calcutta, and in 
many other large towns of India, there is ample room and 
an unquestionable necessity for schools such as this, on 
whose behcilf we are assembled to-day ; and the need of such 
schools, and their public utility, has been recently ackiiow- 
ledged in the Resolution of the Government of India to 
which the Head Master alluded in the report. That Re- 
solution deals with a part only, — if you look to the nume- 
rical proportion of the population with which it deals — 
with but a small part of the great question of public edu- 
cation in India. But it appears to me that, in the careful 
abstinence which characterises that Resolution, from all 
interference with religious instruction ; in the earnest re- 
spect which the Government of India shows for the con- 
scientious feelings of parents, and in our readiness to em- 
ploy all existing educational machinery, to the utmost of 
our power, to aid in the great work of education in this 
country, that Resolution is founded upon principles of ge- 
neral application. 
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I, for one, ladies and gentlemen, have never been an 
advocate for strict uniformity in any educational system ; 
and I have never been one of those who desire that a 
system of public education in any country should be direct- 
ed to train up men after one single type alone. On the 
contrary, I attach great importance to securing a variety of 
educational institutions and systems, because I believe it 
is of very great value that those varying characteristics 
which distinguish classes and races and individuals should 
all have their appropriate training, so that the education- 
al system of any country should secure to the people the 
full and rich development of all shades of the national 
character. 

Now, there are many circumstances in the present day 
which tend in the direction of producing a greater amount 
of uniformity among men, and to the getting rid of, and 
diminishing, originality of mind. This I think to be a 
tendency against which we ought to contend, cind I am, 
therefore, no advocate, in this or in any other country, for 
any unnecessary interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of education. What the Government 
does — what any central Government does — is necessarily of 
an uniform character, and tends to become more and more 
stereotyped as time goes on A system originally well 
established, may possess the very best features of the 
educational system of the time ; but as it continues, it is 
likely to fall behind and to make little use of new views 
and further educational developments, unless we find side 
by side with the system maintained by the Government, 
independent institutions like this, which enter into rivalry 
with the institutions more directly connected with the 
administration of the country ; a rivalry which is perfectly 
friendly — a rivalry for the promotion of one noble object 
— a rivalry from which Government institutions have no- 
thing to fear, and from which, in my judgment, they have 
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much to gain. (Appla 7 ise.) When I say that I am no 
eager advocate for the extension of Government interfer- 
ence in education, I say that upon one condition, and with 
one proviso, and that is, that the work of education in 
this country shall be efficiently done. That I hold to be a 
sine qud non ; and it is quite clear, I think, that in no 
country, whether in Europe or here, can that work in these 
days, in all its width and extension, be adequately carried 
out independently ot the assistance and of the funds of the 
central administration. And if this be true of European 
countries — if it be true of England — I am inclined to think 
that it is much more true of Indi:i ; and I trust, therefore, 
that none of you, who have listened to the observations I 
have just made, will carry away with you any idea that 
it would be the tendency of my policy, as Viceroy of this 
country, to restrict the aid of Government in the promo- 
tion of public education. On the contrary, I desire to 
extend that assistance and to carry it deeper down into 
the lower ranks of the population ; but it is for that very 
reason, and because I feel that the work to be done in 
regard to public education is a work of such g;eat magni- 
tude, and because I recognise that if it is to be done 
efficiently, it will involve a larger amount of expenditure 
than it is possible for the Government of the country at 
present to embark upon — that I accept heartily the 
co-operation of institutions of this kind (applause) ; and 
therefore I am glad to have had this opportunity of 
expressing the deep and sincere interest which I feel in 
the work which is being done here, and in other kindred 
colleges and schools. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, if I have seized this oppor- 
tunity of giving expression to that sentiment, there is also 
another feeling to which I cannot help alluding upon this 
occasion. I cannot Tielp availing myself of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded to me to return my best thanks on 
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behalf of myself, and I may say of my colleagues of the 
Government of India, to Archdeacon Baly, for the great 
services which he has rendered to the cause of European 
and Eurasian education in this country. (Applause.) 
We owe Archdeacon Baly our best thanks. But there 
are others, too, who owe him thanks yet greater and 
deeper — the European and Eurasian inhabitants of this 
country, for whose interests in matters concerning the 
education of their children he has done so much, in whose 
cause he has spent so much time and study, and worked 
so unceasingly. They owe him a debt of the deepest 
gratitude. ( Applause .) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I do not know that I 
need detain you longer upon this occasion. I have to 
say, on behalf of Lady Ripon, that she deeply regrets that 
she was not able, on account of not being by any means 
strong, to be present here on an occasion which would 
have afforded her so much interest and pleasure. 

I have only, in conclusion, most heartily to wish pros- 
perity to the Calcutta La Martini^re. It has nearly fifty 
years of good work to show, and I earnestly desire that 
for many half centuries, and for centuries still to come, it 
will continue to furnish and to train up successive genera- 
tions of young men and young women like those who 
have appeared before us to-day — whose lives, when they 
go forth from this institution, will bear bright witness to 
the moral and intellectual fruits which result from the 
culture which this place affords, (Applause.) 


ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF RANGOON. 

[On Friday evening, the i6th of December, Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Ripon embarked on board the Tenasserim for a 
20th Deo. 1881. visit to British Burma. The party accompanying Their 
Excellencies was composed of the Hon. E. Baring ; 
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C. Grant, Esq.; E. C. Buck, Esq. ; H. W. Primrose, Esq. ; the Rev. H. S. 
Kerr; Surgeon-Major Anderson; and Captains Brett, Muir, and Durand, 
Aides-de-Camp. The Tenasserim arrived at R .ngoon the afternoon of the 
2oth December, Their Excellencies being met nt the mouth of the river by 
Mr. C. E. Bernard (the Chief Commissioner) and a small party of gentlemen, in 
one of the steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. At a quarter past 4 
the Viceroy landed at the Phayre Street Wharf, where -he was received by the 
Chief Commissioner, accompanied by all the Civil and Militaiy Officials of 
Rangoon, by the Municipal Committee, the Port Trust Commissioners, the 
Cliamber of Commerce, and the principal residents. The wharf had been 
decorated for Their Excellencies’ reception by a Committee of the people of 
Rangoon. Ladies of the i)rincii)al Burmese families of ICangoon and its neigh- 
bourhood were assembled in a part of the wharf set apart for them, and wel- 
comed the Viceroy and Lady Ripon after their national custom. On His 
Excellency entering the covered part of the wharf, Major Poole, the President of 
the Municipality, read an address of welcome, which concluded by expressing the 
satisfaction of the Municipality at the recent Resolution of Government, favour- 
ing the policy of recognising and encouraging the independence of municipal 
bodies. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 


Genf lenten ^ — I am much obliged to you for your address, 
and for the sentiments which it contains, I thank you 
sincerely for the congratulations which you have been 
good enough to offer me upon my arrival in this your city. 
I can assure you it is a source of great pleasure to me to 
visit a province of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions, so 
marked by its advancement and progress as the province 
of Burma ; and I expect to derive both gratification and 
advantage from the opportunity I shall have of seeing 
some portion of so interesting a part of India. Gentle- 
men, 1 rejoice to find that you hail with satisfaction and 
approval a recent Resolution of the Government of India 
upon the subject of decentralisation, and the extension of 
local self-government ; and I am very glad to learn from 
my friend Mr. Bernard that measures have already been 
taken for extending the principle of election to the chiet 
municipalities of Burma, and that, at all events as regards 
the population of Rangoon, that proposal has been 
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received with favour. I sometimes hear it said that 
the natives in many parts of India are indifferent to the 
system of election, and that the best men in the various 
cities are not willing to come forward and to offer them- 
selves to the choice of their fellow-citizens. With respect 
to the modes and forms of election to be adopted in 
any part of the diversified dominions of our Queen in 
this country, what the Government of India would desire 
is that such systems should be selected as may be 
deemed most suited to the indigenous habits of each 
portion of the empire, and most in accordance with 
native feeling. And with respect to any hesitation (if any 
such does exist) in the minds of the best men of the Euro- 
pean or Native community to offer themselves to the choice 
of their neighbours, all I can say is that for my part I 
regard a man who is selected by his fellow-townsmen to 
represent their interests in a municipality, as one who 
receives a high distinction; and that I should always my- 
self be inclined, as Viceroy of India, to mark by other 
honours my sense of the position of any one who had been 
for a series of years honoured by the confidence of his fel- 
low-countrymen. Gentlemen, as I am speaking upon this 
topic, I may be permitted to say that I have read with 
very great satisfaction the remarks upon this question of 
Municipal Government, which are contained in a recent 
Administration Report of your Chief Commissioner. Mr. 
Bernard has shown that he thoroughly and rightly appre- 
ciates the objects and the intention of the Government of 
India in this matter ; and I may in truth say, briefly, that 
the views which are expressed in that Administration 
Report appear to me to be a model of those by which the 
Government of India would desire that Local Governments 
should be animated. {Applause,) 

Gentlemen ^ — We have present here with us to-day my 
honourable colleague Major Baring, the Financial Mem- 
ber of Council, and I am glad to take this opportunity of 
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acknowledging the large share he has borne in the prepa- 
ration and development of the Resolution to which I have 
been referring, and the deep interest which he feels in all 
that tends to extend local self-government in this country. 
What we desire is, to see local interests managed by local 
bodies representing local opinion. In our opinion it is a 
di s^^inct credit to any district officer if he is found to yvork 
through, and with, the Municipality with which he has to 
do ; and it seems to us that it is better that even useful 
reforms should be postponed for a year or two, and ulti- 
mately carried out with the consent of local bodies, and in 
the form most acceptable^to them, than that they should be 
adopted at once, with a disregard of the feelings of the 
municipal body. We desire to respect the independence 
of such bodies, and to encourage them to speak their minds 
freely ; but at the same time, we should not be justified in 
permitting a backward and obstructive municipality per- 
manently to stand in the way of the welfare of their fel- 
low-citizens, to postpone indefinitely necessary measures 
of sanitary reform, education, water-supply, improvement 
of roads, or the like. We do not do so in England. In 
many cases, the Government at home takes the power to 
itself of enforcing the necessary measures on municipali- 
ties who show themselves unworthy of the trust reposed in 
them : in short, the principle on which the Resolution is 
founded may be said to be this, — We wish to use local 
bodies to the utmost, in the management of local affairs ; 
we desire to secure them from hasty or needless inter - 
ference ; we desire to deal with them with the utmost 
patience ; but, on the other hand, we do not intend that 
they should be permitted to obstruct the solid good of their 
fellow -citizens in any case in which they may show them- 
selves permanently unwilling to discharge the duties en- 
trusted to them. I have thought it desirable, as you are 
about to enter, more widely than before, on the course of 
municipal self-government, to take this opportunity of ex- 
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plaining the views of the Government of India in this 
matter. It only remains for me to thank you once more 
for your kind welcome. 


ADDRESS FROM THE BURMAN COMMUNITY. 

[The Viceregal Party then proceeded up the wharf, at the outside of which 
the Burmese section of the community presented an ad- 
20tli ‘Deo. 1881. dress of welcome, of which the following is a translation : — 
May it please Your Excellency, — We the undersigned 
members of the Burmese Community respectfully beg to state : — “ That, owing 
to the just and upright government exercised over the people of the country in 
consequence of the good will, sympathy, and other kindly feelings entertained by 
Your Excellency for them, without distinction as to race, they are free from 
anxiety and dread, and, like fresh blossoms, they live in exceeding contentment 
and happiness under the shelter of the British flag. They longed, previously to 
Your Excellency’s arrival, to behold the face of him to whose attention and care 
they are indebted for this peaceful security. And now that Your Excellency has 
graciously been pleased to visit these shores, and they are enabled personally 
to behold and pay their respects to Your Excellency, their delight and amazement 
at the favour vouchsafed them are- unbounded. They know plainly that Your 
Excellency has at heart the contentment and happiness of various races under 
Your Excellency’s government, and that Your Excellency exercises just govern- 
ment over them accordingly. They earnestly pray, therefore, that the life of 
Your Excellency may be prolonged, that the glory, might, and honour of Vour 
Excellency may day by day increase, and that the just government of Your 
Excellency may continue to be exercised over them as heretofore.” 

His Excellency’s reply, which was translated for the audience, was as 
follows : — ] 

Gentleme7z of the Bunnazt Community ^ — I am very much 
pleased by the terms of the address which you have pre- 
sented to me, and I can assure you that I am very glad 
that I have been able to visit this interesting province so 
soon after the time of entering upon my duties as Viceroy 
of India. I am well aware that Burma is one of the most 
progressive provinces of India, and I therefore rejoice, 
indeed, to have this opportunity of seeing its condition 
with my own eyes. The Government of India regards the 
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races and creeds upon a footing of perfect equality ; — that 
is one of the fundamental principles of the government of 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress in this country. There- 
fore, we regard you, who belong to a race so different from 
those with which other parts of India are peopled, with as 
much interest as we do those who inhabit the more ancient 
portions of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, and it will be 
equally our object to promote your interests. 


DINNER AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, RANGOON. 

[After His Excellency had replied to the Burman address, a procession was 
formed and proceeded towards Government House. Vari- 
20th Dec. 1881. ous triumphal arches were erected along* the line of route by 
different sections of the community (Persians, Chetties, 
Fokien Chinese, and Surates), each of whom presented an address of welcome, 
to which His Excellency replied briefly. In the evening, the Chief Commis- 
sioner gave a dinner at Government House, to which a large number of guests 
were invited to meet Their Excellencies. Mr. Bernard proposed the Viceroy’s 
licalth, and His Excellency replied in the following speech : — ] 

Mr, Bernard^ Ladies and Gentleme^iy — I thank you very 
sincerely for the manner in which you have received the 
toast which has just been proposed to you, in such kind 
terms, by my friend the Chief Commissioner. I can assure 
you that it is a great pleasure to me to have been able to 
visit this distant province of Her Majesty’s Indian domin- 
ions, and to find myself here in a portion of those do- 
minions marked by such evident and unmistakeable signs 
of prosperity and progress. It is due to that fortunate 
existence of peace at the present time (that peace to which 
you, Sir, have alluded in terms so just) that I have been 
able to come thus far from the ordinary route of Governors- 
General ; and I, for one, accept entirely the congratulations 
which you have been good enough to offer me upon the 
establishment of that peace, and I shall always consider 
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that, if I have had any hand in furthering the settlement 
to which that peace is due, it is one of the acts of my 
political life of which, throughout what remains of my 
time upon earth, I may be most justly proud. (Applause.) 
You are quite right when you say I am a friend of a peace- 
ful policy ; not because I should not be prepared, upon any 
occasion when the true interests or the honour of England 
or India were at stake, to strike a blow — a quick and 
ready blow — for the defence of those great interests 
(applause) ^hvit because I believe, as was stated by the 
great and distinguished English statesman. Lord Derby, 
that the true interest of England is peace, and hold that 
that saying is yet more true of India ; and it is to the 
continuance of peace that we must look for the advance- 
ment of that progress which, great and remarkable here 
in Burma, yet shows signs of its existence and its ad- 
vancement in other parts of India in the present day.- 
Here, ladies and gentlemen, these signs are unmistake- 
able. Whether we look to the population, or to trade, 
or to railway returns, or to shipping ; or take any 
other test of prosperity, and compare the conditions of 
Burma at the present day with what it was ten years ago, 
I may truly say, without exaggeration, that the progress 
of these ten years has been enormous. And that progress 
has not been merely the result of some great leap which 
might have been made from accidental circumstances in 
the course of that decade of years ; but it has been a 
steady progress, advancing continually and going on step 
by step down to the present day ; a progress which is 
marked as between last year and the present year in due 
proportion, as it is between the present year and ten years 
ago. I have been reading with the greatest possibe in- 
terest the very able Administration Report of my friend 
the Chief Commissioner, and I find in that Report that 
the year which is just closing shows a noble record of good 
work done. Whatever may be the branch of administra- 
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tion to which you may turn, you will see in it manifest 
signs of progression and advancement. If you look to 
railway communications, you will see there that you have 
one railway in Burma which is in the happy and fortunate 
condition of already, within a few years, paying- four and 
a half per cent, upon its capital cost ; and I rejoice indeed 
to have been able to induce the Secretary of State very 
readily to sanction the creation of that new railway from 
this place to Toungoo, which I hope will also have a 
'very great effect in developing the resources of the coun- 
try. (Applause,) But railway communications could do 
little if they were not •aided and supplemented by road 
communications, and I was therefore exceedingly glad to 
tind, from the Report of my honourable friend, that his 
attention was being closely turned to that question of 
road communication, and that it was his intention to 
devote for the future a considerably larger sum for the 
development of roads in this province than had hitherto 
been devoted to that great and important object. I have 
already, this afternoon — in which 1 believe I have made 
some eight or nine speeches, to a great var: Hy of races, 
though happily they were not so long as that with which 
I am detaining you now — had occasion to allude to the 
progress which is being made in the development of 
Municipal institutions in Burma, and I shall say nothing- 
on that subject now, except to repeat my thanks to Mr. 
Bernard for the admir^ible manner in which he has dealt 
with the subject in his Report. 

But there is one subject in which I have felt a great 
interest for a number of years — a greater number, per- 
haps, than it is agreeable to recall — on which 1 should 
like to say a word or two ; and that is the subject of public 
education. 1 rejoice to see, also, that there is good work 
being done in this province of Burma. The higher 
schools are doing their work, and 1 trust they will con- 
tinue to do that yet more successfully. I was, however, 
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glad to observe, from the Report to which I have alluded 
what valuable results were obtained from the labours 
of the Christian Brothers in their School of St. Paul. 
(Applause.) I was glad also to see the position which 
was occupied by the School of St. John, and to find how 
zealously and earnestly the Baptist Missionaries in this 
country were labouring for the cause of education among 
the wild tribes of Karens. 

But, as you may be aware, I attach a very special and 
peculiar importance to the progress of primary education 
in India ; and it seems to me to be a very interesting fea- 
ture of your educational system in Burma, that you have 
been able to use, to so large an extent, the indigenous 
educational establishments of this province in connection 
with that branch of education ; and that there is a great 
hope of enlarging, extending, and making yet more useful 
the native indigenous education which is afforded by the 
Bhuddist Monasteries throughout this land. That seems to 
me to be dealing with this question on its true and sound 
basis, endeavouring to use every national and native means 
to encourage and develop it, and so to make it useful for 
the purposes of modern science and modern civilisation. 

I was, however, a little disappointed with two points 
which came out in regard to education, in that Report. 
The first was that, although something is being done 
(more, perhaps, than in any other part of India) in the 
matter of the education of girls, yet it seemed to me that 
there was considerable room for doing a great deal more 
in that direction in this province, because, if I am not 
mistaken, you have not, here in Burma, to encounter the 
great difficulty which lies in the way of female education 
in other parts of India. You have alluded to the freedom 
of the women in this part of the country, and their unres- 
tricted intercourse in society ; and that in itself is a fea- 
ture which ought to make female education much more 
easy here' than in other parts of India, and which will, I 
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hope, lead to a ^reat development of fetnale educi-tion ifl 
the course of coming' years. The other po»nt was that I, 
who am so much interested* in the development of Muni- 
cipal institutions, regret to observe that the Municipalities 
of British Burma devote what seems to me far too small a 
portion of their funds to the promotion of education. That 
fact was alluded to in the Report, and I am quite sure 
that, so far as may be consistent with the legitimate in- 
dependence of those bodies, they will be encouraged by 
you. Sir, to appropriate a larger portion of their funds to 
the purposes of primary education. 

There is one other topic upon which I would say a word, 
and that is, the development and extension of the vast 
agricultural resources of Burma. You are aware that the 
Government of India have lately re-established the Reve- 
nue and Agricultural Department, which was first set up 
by my disHnguished friend — for I had the honour of his 
friendship — the late Lord Mayo {loud applause)^ and which, 
having suffered a temporary eclipse, has been wisely, in 
judgment, re-established by the present Indian Gov- 
ernment. And one of the first measures in (.onnectiojt 
with that resuscitation of the Agricultural Department in 
India was to obtain the sanction of the Home Government 
to establish an Agricultural Department in Burma, upon 
the recommendation of your Chief Commissioner. Well 
now, I hope that from the establishment of that Agricul- 
tural Department many benefits ma}" result to this pro- 
vince. Happily, the Burmese Agricultural Department 
will not have to discharge those duties which must ever be 
the foremost duties of an Agricultural Department in any 
other part of India, because you enjoy in Burma a 
complete, or almost quite complete, immunity from the 
great evil of famine. But there is a great deal to be 
done towards the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of this rich province, and although I am not one 
of those who think it is in the power of Government to 
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take upon itself vast and extended duties in respect to 
agriculture or commerce, which can be better done by the 
people for themselves, yet thei*le are many things which can 
be done here, under the auspices of the Department . which 
is about to be established, which will tend to develop 
agriculture, which will tend to procure a larger supply of 
labour — one of the great wants of Burma at the present 
day — which will tend to introduce labour-saving machines 
more largely into this country, and to aid in the establish- 
ment of new branches of agriculture yet in an undeve- 
loped state, like that of tea, coffee, and tobacco ; and the 
development of those which already exist here, but per- 
haps in a comparatively undeveloped state, like that of 
sugarcane. These are great and important objects in 
regard to the permanent prosperity of this province, and 
it is with the view of discussing with the Chief Commis- 
sioner the best mode in which we can labour to attain 
those objects that I have asked Mr. Buck, the able and 
energetic Secretary in the Agricultural Department, to 
accompany me on this occasion, that he may advise me 
and Mr. Bernard in our conference as to the best mode of 
attaining these great and useful ends. 

It only remains for me to thank you very heartily, on 
behalf of Lady Ripon, for the kind manner in which you 
have spoken of her on this occasion. Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, Mr. Bernard is quite right ; he speaks doubt- 
less from his own experience (applause) when he sets that 
high value upon a good wife ; and no one knows the 
worth of a good wife, and the aid she may be to a man 
in the hard work of official business, better than I do. 
(Applause.) 

And now, before I sit down, I must ask you to drink 
one more toast. I know well there are many I see before 
me who are waiting for the conclusion of my speech ; 
but I am quite sure they will heartily join in support- 
ing me in the proposition I am about to make, for I 
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am about to ask you to drink the health of the Chief 
Commissioner. (Applause.) When Mr. Aitchison — who 
new, by that well-earned recognition of his long, able, 
and eminent services to the Government of India, which 
was conferred on him by the Queen as vSir Charles 
Aitchison — when he was called last year to take his place 
in the Governor-Generars Council at Simla, I had to 
consider to whom I could entrust the duties of his office. 
I knew that Burma was a progressive province ; I knew 
it was a province which needed at its head an able, ener- 
getic man, and I looked round to see where I could find 
the fittest man for the portion. I was told on all hands, 
by those whom I consulted, that I had better choose 
Mr. Bernard. (Applause,) It was a trial to me to give 
him up, because, though I had only worked with him for 
about a month, that month was quite time enough to tell 
me the value of his services at the Home Office ; but I 
felt it my duty to look to the interests of this great pro- 
vince — I felt it my duty to choose a man distinguished by 
earnestness of purpose and zeal for the public service, by 
marked abilities, and by untiring energy ; and^ above all, 
to choose a man who would have a deep and heartfelt 
sympathy for the people over whom he was called to rule ; 
and, ladies and gentlemen, I rejoice to find that, after 
some ten months of experience of the results of my choice, 
Mr. Bernard’s conduct in this administration has fully 
proved the justice of my judgment. (Applause.) 


RECEPTION OF BURMESE GENTLEMEN. 

[On the 21 st December, the Viceroy held a Lev6c at Government House, 
Rangoon, which was largely attended. In the afternoon, 
22nd Deo. 1881- His Excellency paid a visit to the lhayettaw Monasteries, 
where he was received by about seventy Buddhist monks. 
At I p. M. on Thursday, the 22 nd December, His Excellency held a reception of 
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native gentlemen, at which decorations — gold medals and chains — were dis- 
tributed to a number of Burmese oflicials, in recognition of long and faithful 
service to the Government. His Excellency then received several memorials from 
the inhabitants of Rangoon, on various local matters, and afterwards addressed 
the assembly as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen ^ — I am very glad to have this opportunity 
of meeting you, the representatives of various sections of 
the native community of this city, and in acquiring, 
through the memorials which you have presented to me, a 
knowledge of your wishes upon matters of local interest. 

I consider, gentlemen, that in thus fully making known 
your wishes to me you are taking a very useful course, 
and setting a good example, which I trust will be more 
and more followed on similar occasions in other parts of 
India. It is the foundation of my policy as Governor- 
General of this country, and the great end and object of 
my administration, to advance the interests of the people 
of every part of the Indian dominions of our Queen- 
Empress, and to keep constantly in view the promotion of 
their welfare. It seems to me that this ought to be at all 
times the great aim of the English Government in India, 
and that it is the plain duty of that Government and the 
best justification of its existence. Now, gentlemen, it 
helps very much towards the attainment of this object, 
that the inhabitants of different parts of the country should 
make known their wishes to the Government as you have 
done to-day ; and I shall always be ready to give to those 
wishes my most careful and considerate attention. It may 
not — indeed, it may be assumed that it will not — be pos- 
sible to comply with all of them ; but I am most anxious 
that the people of India, of all races and all classes, should 
understand that any expression of their desires will 
always receive the fullest consideration from the Govern- 
ment of India, and that if in any instances the requests so 
made to us cannot be granted, they will never be rejected 
through indifference or neglect. 
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i am much pleased to have had this opportunity of re- 
cognising, by the decorations which I have just distribut- 
ed, the services which have been rendered o the Govern- 
ment by the various gentlemen who have received those 
distlnctioUw^i. It was also a satisfaction to me a short time 
ago, Upon the recommendation of my friend the Chief 
Commissioner, to appoint a native gentleman of this pro- 
vince, Moung Ba Ohn, as a probationer in the covenanted 
civil service. ’ He is the first Burman who has been ad- 
mitted to that service, and I trust that by his zeal, energy, 
and devotion to his duties he will prove himself worthy of 
the confidence which hah been placed in him, and will 
thus encourage me, or future Viceroys, to give, from time 
to time, to the people of this province, their fair share of 
appointments of this kind. 

The Government of India received, some time ago, re- 
presentations from the Chief Commissioner, pointing out 
the necessity of improving the position of Native Officials 
in this province. Those representations have received the 
most careful consideration from the Government, and al- 
though I am not at this moment in a position ..o commu- 
nicate to you the detailed conclusions at which we are 
likely to arrive, it is a pleasure to me to be able to say 
that we recognise the importance of bettering the position, 
not in British Burma only, but throughout India, of those 
uncovenanted servants of the Government, upon whose 
zeal and good conduct the good administration of the 
country so largely depends ; and that 1 hope that it may 
be in our power shortly to make known the measures we 
propose to adopt for that purpose, and which will, I have 
every reason to hope, meet the wishes of the Chief Com- 
missioner. 

And now, gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank 
you very sincerely, on my own behalf, and on that of Lady 
Ripon, for the very hearty welcome which you have given 
to us. We were greatly delighted by the variety and 
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beauty of the various arches which were erected by Na- 
tive bodies and by the Chinese residents along the road 
through which we passed on the day of our arrival, and it 
has been to me a pleasing duty to report to our gracious 
Sovereign the proofs of loyalty and cordial good will by 
which the reception of her representative has been mark- 
ed. I shall, I assure you, always retain a very lively and 
agreeable recollection of my visit to British Burma, and 
of all the circumstances which have attended it ; and it 
will be at all times my earnest desire to do everything in 
my power to promote your happiness and prosperity. 


MEMORIALS FROM THE MERCANTILE 
COMMUNITY OF RANGOON. 

[At I P. M, on the 231 x 1 December, the Viceroy received the Recorder and tbe 
Judicial Commissioner of Rangoon, and discussed the 
23rd Dec, 1881. question ol the establislimcnt of a High Court. At 3 p. M., 
a Dejuitation of tlie leading mcrcliants of Rangoon waited 
on His Excellency and presented memorials regartling the rc-?st.d)lishmcnt of 
monopolies in Upper Burma, and praying tJiat if no more eifcctual steps could be 
taken, a strong remonstrance should be addressed to the Burmese Govenimcnt 
on the subject. The memorials also drew attention to the necessity for tlie 
establishment of a High Court of Judicature at Rangoon, to be presided over by 
not less than three Judges, two of whom would sit on appeals from any one of 
the Judges. After the presentation of those memorials, a discussion ensued : — ] 

His Excellency : — I have already received copies of these 
memorials, and made myself acquainted with their con- 
tents. The first is from the merchants and others in 
Rangoon, and relates, I think, exclusively to the trade 
with Upper Burma; and the second is from the Chamber 
of Commerce, and relates also to that subject and to the 
question of the establishment of a High Court at Rangoon. 
It will be better to keep the two subjects quite distinct in 
the conversation we may have^ as they have no connec- 
tion with each other. 
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With respect to the first — namely, the monopolies which 
have unfortunately been recently established by the Man- 
dalay Government, and which are inflicting evidently so 
serious an injury upon our trade with Upper Burma, — 
I am quite sure I need not tell you that I regret extremely 
that any circumstances should have arisen to check the 
progress of the trade which now amounts to so consider- 
able a sum, and was of growing importance to the country. 
It is the foremost object of my policy as Governor-General 
of this country, and the policy of my colleagues (especially 
in the Financial Department as represented by Major 
Baring), to do everything that can fitly and properly be 
done by a Government to develop the commercial and 
industrial resources of all parts of India. I look upon it 
as a very great object for the Government in this country, 
at the present time, to encourage private enterprise and 
the investment of private capital in India to the utmost 
extent that it is possible for us to do so. You know very 
well that the resources of this country (esj^ecially of the 
province of Burma) are great, and there are many sources 
of wealth only waiting to be developed by the application 
of capital ; and everything we can do to render it easy for 
private capital to be applied to the development of the 
resources of the country, you may rely upon it, it will be 
our object to do, in every way in our power. Entertain- 
ing these views, I need scarcely tell 3^ou that I regard with 
very great regret the obstacles which have been lately in- 
terposed in the way of freedom of trade with Upper Burma. 
It is a matter of a very serious character, which has al- 
ready occupied the attention of the Government, and will 
continue to occupy our very close attention. At the same 
time, the circumstances of that country are such as to 
render it a task of difficulty and delicacy to decide what 
steps (if any) it would at the present moment be possible 
to take with a view to endeavouring to remove the ob- 
stacles which now so seriously interfere with and fetter 
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our trade. Upper Burma is in a very disturbed condition, 
as you are aware — indeed, the latest information in my 
possession seems to point to a state of things which leaves 
one to suppose that a serious crisis is likely to arise 
very shortly in the country. How far that may be the 
case, time will show ; but that seems the most probable 
result of the present condition of affairs at Mandalay. 
With respect to anything the Government can do at the 
present moment to relieve you from the difficulties in 
which you are placed in regard to your trade, I shall be 
very glad indeed to learn the views of tlie gentlemen 
who are present, as to what, in their opinion, could be 
done by the Government with a view to better the pres(mt 
condition of affairs. Looking at these two memorials, I 
find that the first memorial merely states very clearly, 
fully, and forcibly the difficulties under which you are 
suffering, and leaves the remedy to be discovered by the 
Government. I am very much obliged to you for the 
confidence which you place in us, but it would be a great 
advantage to us to learn what you think would be the 
best course to adopt. The second memorial states one 
step, at all events, which might be taken, in a sentence 
the first part of which is undoubtedly most true, and 
represents very fairly indeed the difficulties of the situa- 
tion : — 

‘ In a case of this kind, it is less difficult to describe the griev- 
ance than to suggest a remedy ; but we would respectfully submit 
that, if no more effectual steps can be taken, a strong remonstrance, 
at least, should be addressed to the Burmese Government.’ 

I shall say a word about that presently, but, in the 
first place, I should be very glad if any gentlemen present 
would express freely and openly their views upon the 
subject, and what steps they think it would be possible 
for the Government to take, to put an end to this most 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. I hope you will kindly 
give us your advice with the utmost freedom. I have 
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asked you to come up here to this room (which I am 
using as an office, through Mr. Bernard’s kindness), that 
we might not have a formal, but a friendly, intervie\t ; 
and I should be very much obliged if you would explain 
to me whatever views you entertain on the matter. 

Mr. Kennedy observed that they wished to leave the 
matter entirely to His Excellency, to adopt any steps he 
thought advisable to extricate them from the difficulty. 

Ills Excellency : — As regards the suggestion which is 
made in the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, I 
should wish to say this, — that vve have already addressed 
a remonstrance to the Mandalay Government (which, 
in fact, I need scarcely tell you, for it was obviously our 
duty to do so) upon the first establishment of the earlier 
monopolies, pointing out to them the grievous injury 
which was inflicted on our trade, and the view which we 
took of the unfriendly character of measures of that kind. 
Since then, as I understcind — indeed, quite recently — 
additional monopolies have been established. Is that not 
so ? Our letter was written in Se^pternber. 

Mr . Kennedy remarked that the Mandalay Government 
was going on creating fresh monopolies from time to 
time. 

His Excellency : — It seems to me that it is a very fair 
question for us to consider whether we should not make a 
further remonstrance in strong and decided terms, point- 
ing out the great objections which there are, in our 
opinion, to the establishment of these monopolies ; and I 
will consult my colleagues, when I get back to Calcutta, 
on that point, as I understand that is the step you 
would wish to be taken. I feel very much indeed that our 
great interest — in fact, I might almost say, our only 
interest — with regard to our relations with Upper Burma 
is the interest of our trade. As long as the trade stands 
on a reasonable iind sound footing, that is all we want 
with the Mandalay Government ; reasonable and friendly 
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relations, with full freedom for the development of trade. 
That is all along the view which I have taken of it, and 
I should desire to direct my course towards that object, 
which I look upon as the fundamental point which we 
ought to have in view in our relations with the Govern- 
ment of Upper Burma. I do not know that 1 can say 
anything further as regards the steps to be taken. If 
there is any point you could call my attention to, or any 
step you could suggest, I should be glad to hear your 
views. You are men locally acquainted with the matter, 
and knowing the course of trade, and knowing much more 
than I can possibly do about the state of things at Man- 
dalay. 

Mr, Binning asked, supposing a remonstrance were 
ineffectual, if any further steps could be taken. 

Hh Excellency : — Well, that is precisely what I wanted 
to know, — whether you had any further steps to suggest. 
You see, I have always held the opinion (not only in re- 
gard to this question, but in regard to political questions 
generally) that nothing is more unwise and undignified for 
a Government than to threaten if they are not prepared to 
act on those threats. That 1 will not do. If I said to the 
Mandalay Government or any other Government, ‘ I shall 
do so-and-so if you do not do something else,' I should 
feel bound to do what I had said, if occasion arose. 
Threats, therefore, are a serious step, and I do not know 
if anything of that kind is desirable at the present mo- 
ment. I should like, however, the Mandalay Government 
to understand clearly that there is nothing so serious to 
us as anything affecting our trade ; — that is, as I have al- 
ready said, our principal interest there ; and a concession 
on this point is the first (perhaps, at present the only) 
proof they can give us of their desire to be on friendly 
terms. 

Mr, Grieve said he thought they would be quite satisfied 
if His Excellency decided on addressing the Mandalay 
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Government ag-ain ; and Mr. Binning asked what were the 
views of the Government with regard to a fresh treaty. 

His Excellency : — Of course, the making of a fresh treaty 
must depend on the opportunity. If a fair opportunity 
opened, and there was any point on which you thought 
the present treaty could be improved, we should be glad 
to consider any suggestions you could make; but the state 
of the country does not point to anything like that at pre- 
sent. If the Mandalay Government approached us, we 
should be glad to receive any reasonable offer they might 
make. It is not for us at the present moment to go to 
them, but, should they come to us, we should endeavour to 
negotiate upon a basis which would benefit our trade. 

]\Ir. Grieve said all they desired was a free trade with 
Upper Burma. At the same time, the opinion among 
them was that a treaty with Burma was not likely to be 
carried out, and, as things were just now, the commerce of 
Rangoon was in a state of stagnation altogether. 

His Excellency : — Yes, I was sorry to see that the trade 
had fallen off very much. We must watch events. For 
months my attention has been directed to the natter — in 
fact, ever since I became acquainted with the cicumstances 
c/f the case ; and I look upon it entirely in the light of our 
trade interests, and I shall not lose any favourable oppor- 
tunity that may arise of putting things on a better footing. 

Major Barings on being referred to by His Excellency, 
stated that the rice-trade was quite independent of the 
treaty, and that the falling off there was due to increased 
])roductioii in Upper Burma. 

His Excellency : — It seems to have fallen off very 
largely 

Mr. Grieve said this was not the subject of complaint ; 
he added that Rangoon merchants would of course prefer 
that rice should pass through their mills, rather than go 
unmilled to Upper Burma. 

His Excellency : — With respect to the other point which 
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the Chamber of Commerce have alluded to in their memo- 
rial, regarding the judicial arrangements of the province 
and the proposal to establish a High Court or Chief Court, 
I cannot at the present moment express any decided 
opinion. 

It is one, no doubt, of importance, and, in consequence 
of communications which reached us from Mr. Aitchison 
before he left you, and from the present Chief Commis- 
sioner, it has already received a good deal of attention 
from the Government of India; and it would now seem to 
be ripe for a decision, at all events as to what should 
immediately be done, for, in a progressive province like 
this, arrangements suitable for one time may have to be 
altered sooner than we expect ; and I can assure you that 
we shall give the greatest weight to the opinions which 
you have expressed. I have made it my business here to 
confer with the Recorder and Judicial Commissioner, and 
I am also acquainted with the views of Mr. Bernard ; and 
I shall thoroughly discuss the question with him before I 
leave ; and you know that in the Government of India we 
have the advantage of the advice of Mr. Rivers Thomp- 
son, one of your former Chief Commissioners, who has not 
lost his interest in Burma, and who concerns himself very 
much with any questions that affect the welfare of this 
province. Perhaps, however, some of you might kindly 
point out to us the chief practical objections you have to 
the present arrangement. You briefly allude to them 
here, but, as I have heard what is to be said by the execu- 
tive authorities, I should like to hear what you, as the 
representatives of the public, think are the objections to 
the present arrangements. 

A pause followed. 

His Excellency : — The Chamber of Commerce speak of 
delays. Do you find much delay arising from the circum- 
stance of these gentlemen being occupied with otlier 
duties. 
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Mr. Dickson stated that there had been delays. 

His Excellency : — We may take it, I suppose, that there 
is general feeling that the present arrangement is not 
satisfactory ; but is that founded upon practical incon- 
venience which has been felt by gentlemen attenuing these 
Courts ? 

Mr, Dickson : — I believe it is so. 

Ills Excellency': — You also mention that it would secure 
greater uniformity in the decisions of the lower Courts. 
Is it felt that at present there is practically a want of such 
uniformity ? 

One of the Deputation replied in the affirmative. 

His Excellency : — Very well, I promise you we shall 
consider the question very carefully, and pay all due at- 
tention to your wishes as representatives of this important 
community. I must thank you for the kind words you 
have said to me individually in your address. I have en- 
joyed my visit here very much, — indeed, as much as any- 
thing I have seen in India. It is pleasant to be in a 
country which shows such signs of progress, and I shall 
carry away very pleasant recollections of m> visit here, 
I am also much obliged to you for your visit, as it is a 
v.;reat advantage to learn the views of those who are 
directly interested in questions of trade and commerce. 

[The Deputation then thanked His Excellency for the courteous reception he 
had given them, and, on the Viceroy’s rising, withdrew.] 


BALL AT RANGOON. 

[In the evening a ball was given in honour of the Viceroy and I.ady Ripon, 
the people of Rangoon, at which Their Excellencies 
23rd Dec. 1881. were present. In reply lo the toast of his health, proposed 
at supper — ] 

ffts Excellency said that he tendered his most hearty- 
thanks to all for the cordial manner in which the res- 
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ponse to the toast of his health had been given. He felt 
keenly the warmth and loyalty of the welcome which had 
been extended to him in Rangoon, and he must say that 
each succeeding reception he was called on to attend 
seemed more kind and more enthusiastic than the former 
one. He had been called upon to make many speeches 
lately, and, as he did not see any reason to unsay any- 
thing that he had already said (nor had he anything new 
to say), he must confine himself to thanking the people of 
Rangoon for the welcome they had given him on this 
occasion. With regard to what Major Pooled had said 
about the Town Hall, he felt that he should be honoured 
by having his own name connected therewith, especially 
as the hall would remain a monument of such a widely- 
respected townsman as Mr. Fowle. He thanked those 
present, in the name of himself and Lady Ripon, for the 
way in which they had been received ; and assured his 
audience that his visit to Burma would ever remain among 
the most pleasant among his recollections. 

[Three hearty cheers were then given for the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Ripon, and ‘ one more’ for Mr. Fowle.] 


VISIT TO ST. JOHN^S COLLEGE, RANGOON. 

. [On Sunday afternoon, the 25 th of December, the Viceroy visited St. John’s 
26th Deo. 1881. College, Rangoon. In reply to an address read by Dr 
Marks, the Principal, His Excellency spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Bernard, Dr. Marks, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
alFords me great pleasure to visit St. John’s College, and 
to be present on this interesting occasion. You, Dr. Marks, 

1 The Deputy Commissioner and President of the Municipality. 
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have rightly interpreted my visit as an indication dffiay 
deep interest in the education of the youth this -country, 
more especially of the class to which you have alluded. 
Measures are now being considered by the Government of 
India, which it is hoped will give a fresh impetus and sup- 
port to their education. As I look upon the faces of the 
pupils before me, I am struck with that remarkable ad- 
mixture of races which I have noticed everywhere in 
Rangoon — different nationalities all working side by side 
in perfect harmony and accord. I feel sure that this in- 
stitution is doing really ^ood work in this city ; »nd I 
earnestly hope and pray for the continued success and 
prosperity of St. John's College. To you, boys, I woulc| say, 
— value and improve the opportunities here offered t 6 ^u. 
All the instruction and education that you receive in thfe^" 
place you will need in later life ; and if you do but make 
good use of yout time at school, let me assure you that you 
will reap benefits great and numerous hereafter. I thank 
you all for the very kind reception which you have 
me, and I wish you every happiness and success. 

[At 3-15 P.M. on the 26th December, His Excellency and pany embSHt 
fiom the Phayre Sticct whaif, on boaid the Tcnasseiim, and proceedc 5 H|| 
Moulmein, accompanied by the Chief Commissioner and Mr, G, D. Burg^ess, and 
aUetided by the I. G. S, Entcipnze^ with pait of the Suite on boaid. The 
troops, the volunteers, the puncipal residents, the ofhcials, and the public of 
Rangoon attended, to do honoui to Their Excellencies on their departure, in the 
same way as on their aiiival. The Viceioy expressed his hearty approval of the 
arrangementSli, non-official and official, made foi his le^^ption and his entertain- 
ment at Rangoon ; and directed that this expression of his feelings, which the 
Marchioness of Ripon fully shared, should be made known to the people of all 
classes, non-official and official, Euiopean and NativU^^ to ladies as well as ta 
gentlemen.] ' 
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[Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Ripon arrived at 
Moulmein at ii o’clock on the morning of the 27 th Decern- • 
Dec. 27t]i 1882. ber, and disembarked at the Main Wharf at 11-30 A. m. 

At Half-way Creek, on the Moulmein river, the Viceroy’s 
party removed from tlie Tenasserim to the I. G. S. Irrawaddy^ which had been 
sent over to Amherst to await His Excellency’s arrival. The Viceroy and Lady 
Ripon were received at the wharf by Colonel Duff, Commissioner of Tenasserim ; 
Colonel Jenkins, Commandant ; Major Furlong, Mr. Macrae, Mr. Birks, and 
other officials, Consuls of Foreign States, and representatives of the various 
Communities. On landing at the wharf, an address of welcome was presented 
to the Viceroy by the English-speaking inhabitants of Moulmein, to which His 
Excellency replied: — ] 

I am much obliged to you, gentlemen, and I can assure 
you that it has given me great pleasure to come to Burma ; 
and I quite made up my mind, when I thought of going to 
Rangoon, that I would make an effort to visit your town. 
I had heard much of its beauty ; and certainly what I have 
seen in the approach along the river fully confirms the 
anticipations I had formed. I am grateful to you for your 
kind and cordial welcome, and I am glad to find you fully 
appreciate the recent Resolution announced by the Go- 
vernment of India, with respect to the encouragement of 
private enterprise, and think it is calculated to develop 
the trade of this place. I trust that those who are capable 
of undertaking works of a commercial and industrial 
character in this country will start the work of developing 
its resources ; for when we say we desire to encourage 
private enterprise, it is, of course, understood that private 
enterprise will Be ready to accept the offer, and to do its 
part ; and I trust it will be so both with respect to capital 
from Europe and to local capital — for it is mainly in re- 
gard to local capital that we desire to encourage private 
enterprise. 

[An address was next presented by the Burmese and Talaihg 
residents of Moulmein, to which His Excellency replied : — ] 
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I thank you very much for your kind welcome, , and am 
very glad to see you. I have been very much pleased with 
my visit to British Burma, and with all I have seen ; and 
I shall always retain pleasant recollections of my visit, 
and shall devote my utmost efforts to develop and pro- 
mote the welfare of this province. 

[In reply to addresses presented by Deputations of the Persian 
and Mahomedan Communities, His Excellency said : — ] 

I am very much obliged to you, gentlemen. It is very 
pleasant to see so many different races living together 
under the shadow of the British Government, and labour- 
ing to promote in unison the welfare of the country. 

[To an address presented on behalf of the Chetties, His Excel- 
lency replied : — ] 

I thank you very much. When I came out to this country, 
I was commanded by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress to 
display towards her subjects in India and her Eastern 
dominions, of all classes, and races, and creeds, a strict 
impartiality ; and it has always been my endeavour to act 
on that principle. I shall communicate to He^ Majesty 
the expressions of loyalty which have just been' conveyed 
to me, and which I am happy to say are the same as those 
which I have received in all parts of the country. I am 
glad to accept w^hat you have said as to the interest I feel 
in the cause of education. I can assure you that that is a 
subject which I have very much at heart, and that I de- 
sire very much to promote, by every means in my power, 
the education of all classes of the community, 

[In reply to an address from the Chinese Community, His Ex- 
cellency said : — ] 

I thank you, gentlemen, and I am very much obliged 
for your kind address. I can assure you 1 appreciate 
highly the presence of the Chinese Community in this pro- 
vince, and I am well aware of the advantage the province 
derives from their presence, and of the industrial habits 
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which they display. I have already had occasion, in con- 
nection which my visit to Rangoon, to assure the Queen- 
Empress of the loyalty of her Chinese subjects ; and I 
shall be very glad to repeat that assurance in connection 
with your address. 

[At 3 P. M. the Viceroy held a Lcv6e, which was largely attend- 
ed ; and at 4 p. m. His Excellency held a reception of Burmese 
gentlemen, at which decorations were given to a number of 
officers, in consideration of their long and faithful services to 
Government. After the presentations had been, made, His 
Excellency addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen ^ — I am happy to meet you, and to have 
an opportunity of expressing to you personally, as I have 
already done to the inhabitants of Rangoon, the inter- 
est which I feel in the people of British Burma. I am 
much pleased with my visit to this province, and am 
particularly struck by the natural beauties of Moulmein. 
I regard the cordial reception which you have given me 
as a proof of your loyalty to the Queen -Empress and your 
respect for her representative. I and my colleague in the 
Government of India, Major Baring, have conferred with 
the Chief Commissioner on many questions connected 
with the condition of the province, and it has been especi- 
ally pleasant to me to be able to inform him that the 
Government hope before long to take measures for im- 
proving the position of our native officials. We have also 
discussed various measures for the improvement of agri- 
culture and the development of the resources of the 
country. The Government will do all that they can for 
this purpose ; but you, who are the leading men of the 
Burman community, can do much more yourselves. I do 
not ask you to abandon those methods of agriculture 
which long experience may have proved to be well suited 
to your soil and climate ; but I trust that you will see the 
advantage of availing yourselves of such improvements, 
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suggested by European and American experience, as may 
appear likely upon trial to be advantageous in this coun- 
try. It is in this way that you may derive the largest 
amount of benefit from your connection with England. I 
need not tell you, who know well how zealously Mr. 
Bernard devotes himself to everything connected with the 
advancement of your interests, that he is sure to carry out 
in the most earnest manner the wishes of the Government 
of India in regard to these matters. 

I rejoice, gentlemen, to find the province is prospering. 
The well-being of the peqple of Her Majesty's dominions 
is the first object of my care, and it is a gratification to 
me to hope, from your friendly reception, that you recog- 
nise that this is the principal end of my administration. 
Lady Ripon desires me, on her behalf, to express the 
pleasure which she has derived from the greeting you 
have given her, and, for her and for myself, I once more 
sincerely thank you. 


MEMORIAL CONCERNING THE TIMBER DUTY, 
MOULMEIN. 

[On the morning of the 29 th December, a Deputation of the Merchants of 
Moulmein, both English and Burmese, waited upon His 
29th. Dec. 1882. Excellency at Government House, to petition against the 
present tax on timber, regarding which a memorial had been 
submitted to Mr. Bernard, the Chief Commissioner. Mr. Henderson acted as 
spokesman for the Deputation, and stated the case of the memorialists at length. 
He said the complaint was that they found the amount of the tax at present too 
heavy ; but their principal grievance was that they were at a disadvantage as 
compared with Rangoon, where all the timber from foreign and British territory 
was imported free of duty. He thought that they ought to be put on the same 
footing as Rangoon ; and he urged that if the revenue derived from the timber 
duty could not be given up, some means should be taken by which the trade in 
Rangoon should be made to bear its share of the burden. 

His Excellency, in replying, spoke as follows 
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I have h.ad the advantage of having before me the 
memorial which is addressed- to Mr. Bernard, the Chief 
Commissioner, and of fully considering the subject with 
him and with my honourable friend, Major Baring, the 
Financial Member of the Council of the Governor-General. 
And of course you will not think it unreasonable that, in 
dealing with a question involving such a considerable 
sum of revenue, we should have considered prominently 
whether we could afford to dispense with the amount of 
money connected with this duty ; and, after fully consider- 
ing the question, we came to the conclusion that it would 
be possible for us to dispense with that amount without 
any serious inconvenience to our financial position. 
Under these circumstances, we were free to consider the 
general bearings of the question, and I confess that I 
cannot myself resist the strong arguments which you put 
forward in this memorial, and which have been enforced 
by the remarks of the gentleman who has just sat down, — 
that you are undoubtedly by this tax placed in a disadvan- 
tageous position, and are unduly weighted in your trade as 
compared with the port of Rangoon. Now, gentlemen, 
it is my desire and that of my colleague to see that every 
port and every town in any part of the Indian dominions 
should be placed upon a footing of equality. I entirely 
admit that it is a hardship which you have a right to com- 
plain of, that you should be placed at a disadvantage with 
regard to Rangoon ; and the desire of the Government of 
India in such a case is to deal on the most perfect footing 
of equality with all ports and towns and districts of the 
country. Under these circumstances, it is obvious, if that 
principle is to be adopted at all, then, as you say, either 
the duty imposed on timber coming down here must be 
removed, or else an equal duty must be imposed on timber 
going down to Rangoon. 

There is one remark in the memorial, on the question 
whether it would be impossible to impose a duty on tim« 
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ber coming* down to Rangoon, which 1 think involves an 
error. You say, the treaty with the Government of Upper 
Burma has now lapsed. This is not my view of the ques- 
tion. I have no doubt that the existence of monopolies 
imposed by the King of Ava (which have been, I regret 
to say, recently increasing in number) is inconsistent with 
the spirit and intention of the treaty ; but, on the other 
hand, the treaty cannot be said to have lapsed. It might be 
open to argument, whether the imposition of these mono- 
polies, so inconsistent with the spirit of the treaty, would 
justify the Government of India in abandoning the treaty ; 
but until we have thought fit to take a step of that kind, 
and given due warning to the Government of Ava, the 
treaty cannot be said to have lapsed ; and, for my own 
part, I am not at present inclined to take the step of 
denouncing the treaty, whatever may be ultimately neces- 
sary, under circumstances which I hope and trust may be 
amended before long. But, until that step is taken, the 
treaty cannot be justly said to have lapsed ; and conse- 
quently, we are still bound on our part by the provisions 
of the treaty, and cannot withdraw from it without due 
and proper notice to the Government with which the 
treaty was made. 

Besides that, although I should like to leave the Go- 
vernment of India free in regard to the question of main- 
taining that treaty, I have no desire to impose a tax of 
this kind upon the people of Rangoon. It would be open 
to objection in our own interests, and I am therefore happy 
to feel that, as we can afford to make the sacrifice of the 
revenue, it is in my powder to say that we will remit the 
duty, reserving only such portion of it as may be necessary 
at present for the purpose of amply providing for the 
arrangement to which allusion has been made. What I 
am prepared, therefore, to do is to reduce the duty at once 
to one per cent. We desire to keep that one per cent, of 
duty on, to cover the expenses connected with the ar- 
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rangement which has just been described; but Mr. 
Bernard will consider, in consultation with you gentlemen 
who are interested in trade, whether it is necessary to 
keep up such an arrangement or not. It would, however, 
obviously disorganise trade to dispense with such an 
arrangement at the present moment, and you could not 
expect us, after making such a considerable sacrifice, to 
perform that operation gratis : we therefore propose to 
keep on a duty of one per cent, at present. 

The question has arisen, as to when this concession 
should take effect The natural thing to have done would 
have been to have brought it into operation from the com- 
mencement of the next financial year — that is, from the 
ist of April; but we have felt that to announce the deci- 
sion now, at the end of December, and to postpone carry- 
ing it into effect till April, would greatly disorganise the 
trade; and under these circumstances, we are prepared to 
reduce the duty from the ist of January next. I hope you 
will see in this a proof that the Government of India de- 
sire to encourage trade by every means in their power, and 
to deal with this and all other ports and districts in the 
country on the fair footing of equality. 

[Major Baring briefly explained that, under ordinary circumstances, half of the 
loss of revenue would be borne by the Provincial, and half by the Imperial, Go- 
vernment ; but in the present instance, it was proposed to make a grant of an 
extra lakh to Burma for the next two years, and it was hoped that, at the end of 
that time, the elasticity of the revenue, which was one of the features of the re- 
venue of the province, would enable the province to bear its share. 

The Deputation then thanked His Excellency, and left.] 
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[A Deputation waited on His Excellency the Viceroy at noon on the 29th 
December, regarding the proposed establishment of a High 
29th Deo. 1882. Court. Mr. Law, who acted as spokesman, explained the 
views of the Deputation on the subject, and concluded by 
saying that, owing to the short time he had had, he was unable to speak with 
more precision, or to furnish statistics in support of what he had said ; but if 
necessary he would be happy to forward any information that was required. 
His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

I have had the advantage of seeing, last night, a report 
of the proceedings of the meeting held in the Town Hall, 
and learning the object of this Deputation. Perhaps you 
go a little too far in supposing that a superior court is 
about to be established here immediately. It is quite true 
that I and, I think I may say, the rest of the Government 
of India, are favourable to the establishment of what I 
should prefer to call a Chief Court, mainly upon the 
grounds of the representations made to us by the com- 
mercial community both here and at Rangocn, and our 
great desire to meet the wishes of that community as far* 
as possible. But the question will have to be referred 
Home to the Secretary of State, and, after that, will 
require legislation : therefore the fact that the Court will 
be established is not so very near. A certain amount of 
necessary delay will take place, and I cannot answer for 
the view that will be taken of the matter by the superior 
authority to whom it must be referred. With respect to 
the point to which you have specially referred, it will 
receive careful consideration.* No doubt, suggestions have 
been made in the direction of abolishing the superior court 
existing here, so far as superior jurisdiction is concerned; 
but no decision has been come to upon that point, and I 
can promise you that the representations you have made 
will receive our best consideration. It will also greatly 
27 
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facilitate our consideration if you will kindly furnish us 
with those further facts and statistics to whicTi Mr, Law 
referred, and which you might send in through the Chief 
Commissioner. I should be very sorry to take any hasty 
step in the direction of abolishing the court which exists 
here, and my present impression as an individual is, that 
it would be wise to allow the existing arrangements to 
remain until we have had an opportunity of seeing how 
the establishment of a Chief Court worked. 

[In the afternoon, Their Excellencies and Party embarked on board the 
Irrawaddy^ and proceeded down the river to Amherst, where a change was 
made to the Tenasserim^ which proceeded at 5 P. M. direct to Calcutta. His 
Excellency expressed himself as highly satisfied with the arrangements made for 
his reception and entertainment at Moulmein, and desired that an expression of 
his feelings on this point should be conveyed to the public and to the officials of 
Moulmein and of the Tenasserim division.] 


OPENING THE EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AT CALCUTTA. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 4th January, the Viceroy opened the Exhibition 
of Industrial Arts, Calcutta, in the new Museum. The 
4 th Jan. 1882 . Hon. H. T. Prinsep, the Secretary, having conducted His 
Excellency to a seat, delivered an explanatory address, to 
which His Excellency replied as follows : — *] 

Sir Ashley Eden^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ — It affords me 
great pleasure to be able to be present on this occasion, 
and to assist and take part in the opening of this, the first 
Exhibition which has been established in Calcutta. 

I do not wish to detain you with any lengthened re- 
marks of my own in declaring this Exhibition open. The 
objects of the Exhibition have been so well and clearly 
explained in the remarks which have just fallen from Mr. 
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Justice Prinsep, that I need not go over the same ground 
which he has traversed. v 

I believe that Exhibitions of this description, especially 
when they are held successively in different towns through- 
out the country, are calculated to afford a very useful en- 
couragement to the development of arts, and also to ad- 
vance the artistic character of our manufactures. It also 
appears to me that great advantages are likely to he 
derived from the opportunity thus given to make known 
to the public, more fully than was formerly the case, the 
beautiful and interesting pK)ducts of indigenous art, and 
by affording the wealthy classes of the community in this 
country the opportunity of purchasing these products, in- 
stead of objects (often of a commoner description and of 
inferior beauty) brought from Europe. Again, it is of no 
small importance that an Exhibition of this kind offers to 
manufacturers the means, at one and the same time, of 
attracting the public taste to their productions, and also 
of learning what is the style of goods most likely to meet 
with public approval ; and further, there will ari3'^, I hope, 
another benefit from these Exhibitions in the stimulus 
given by them to Indian manufactures — an advantage to 
which I attach, for my part, great importance. 

No one who considers the economic condition of India 
can doubt that one of its greatest evils is to be found in 
the fact that the great mass of the people of the country 
are dependent almost exclusively upon the cultivation of 
the soil. This circumstance tends at one and the same 
time to depress the position of the cultivators, to aggra- 
vate the evils of famine, and also to lower wages generally. 
I always hail, therefore, with great interest, everything 
which is calculated to open new sources of employment 
for the people, or to develop those which already exist. 
This is work which can only be accomplished by the co- 
operation of a variety of agencies. The Government can 
do something towards it, and private individuals can take 
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their share. The owners of capital, whether. Indian or 
European, have a great and valuable part to perform in 
the promotion of this great work. Such Exhibitions can 
aid also, in their own way, in the promotion of this im- 
portant object. 

I was very glad to hear, from the remarks which fell 
from Mr. Prinsep, of two novel features which distinguish 
this Exhibition. Arrangements have been made, it ap- 
pears, to give facilities for ordering reproductions of any 
of the articles ^hibited, which purchasers may wish to 
possess ; and I cannot doubt that these arrangements will 
prove a great convenience both to manufacturers and to 
the public. The other feature alluded to is one to which 
I attach great importance, and of which I hear with 
special pleasure. Mr. Prinsep has told us that you, Sir 
Ashley Eden, have offered to pay the expenses of the 
poorer artizans and workmen of Bengal, who may wish to 
visit the Exhibition. Now, ladies and gentlemen, my 
experience since I came to India has generally shown me 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal generally knows 
how to hit the right nail on the head (cheers ) , and he has 
certainly done so on this occasion ( cheers) ; for, according 
to my ideas, one of the most important uses to which such 
an Exhibition as this can be put is to afford to the work- 
ing classes and to the smaller manufacturers the means of 
improving and widening their taste, and of expanding 
their ideas. I trust, therefore, that this grant of Sir 
Ashley Eden's will be largely made use of by those for 
whose benefit it is intended. 

Ladies and Gentlemen do not think that I need detain 
you any longer, as you are all, no doubt, anxious to pass 
from this place into the Exhibition itself, and to see the 
very beautiful objects which await you there. It will be 
sufficient for me to say that I heartily wish success to this 
Exhibition, and I trust that the example set here in 
Bengal will be followed widely in other parts of India. 
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In accordance with the request made to me by the 
Committee, I now declare this Exhibition to be open. 
(Cheers,) 


REPEAL OF THE VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 

A 

[On the occasion of the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act by the Legislative 
Council, the ’^Tembers of which unanimously spoke in sup- 
19 th Jan. 1882 . port of the Bill introduced with that object, the Viceroy 
made the following remarks : — ] 

I do not wish to detain the Council by any observations 
of my own ; nor do I think that I am in any way called 
upon to review the reasons or motives for which this Act 
was originally introduced. All I desire to say is, that it 
will always be a great satisfaction to me that it should 
have been during the time that I held the office of Viceroy 
that the Act was removed from the Indian Statute-book. 


THE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY BILL. 

[The Legislative Council assembled on the 26th January, to discuss the 
Transfer of P*roperty Bill. The primary object of this Bill, 
20 tli Jan. 1882 . as explained by Mr. Stokes when he introduced it five 
years before, was to complete the Code of Contract Law 
(Act IX of 1872) so far as it related to immovable property, and thus to carry 
out the policy of Codification which the Government of India had resumed. Its 
secondary object was to bring the rules which regulated the transmission of pro- 
perty between living persons into harmony with certain rules affecting its 
devolution upon death, and thus to furnish the necessary complement of the 
work which the Legislative Council commenced by passing the Law of Succes- 
sion (And X of 1865), continued by passing the Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870) 
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for the Lower Provinces and the Presidency Towns, and would soon, it was 
hoped, end by extending the latter Act to Hindus and Bhuddists in the rest of 
India. Another object of the Bill was to amend the law of mortgages and 
conditional sales, which had, at least in Madras and Bombay, got into a some- 
what unsatisfactory condition. Mr. Stokes now presented the final Report of 
the Select Committee on the Bill, and moved that the further and final Reports 
of the Committee be taken into consideration. He explained at some length 
the nature of the amendments described in those Reports, and went fully into 
the history of the Bill, which in its present form, he argued, was a systematic 
and useful arrangement of the existing law, and which he hoped would speedily 
be passed. The Hon. Durga Charan Laha, Sayyad Ahmad, Raja Siva Prasad, 
Messrs. Crosthwaite and Evans, and Maharaja Jotindro Mohan Tagore spoke in 
favour of the Bill, and the motion was put and agreed to. Mr. Plowden next 
addressed the Council, arguing that sufficient publicity had not been given to 
the Bill, that a lengthened postponement was desirable, in order that the Native 
Community might have a fuller opportunity of expressing their views, and finally 
moved “ that the Bill as amended by the Select Committee be republished.’* 
The Lieutenant-Governor (Sir A Eden) thought that the Council would be 
acting with undue haste in passing the Bill at once, and suggested its postpone- 
ment for a few weeks. Mr. Rivers Thompson considered the suggestion a 
reasonable one, upon which Mr. Stokes stated that he was prepared to postpone 
the passing of the Bill for three weeks. His Excellency the President spoke as 
follows : — ] 

There seems to be a very broad distinction between the 
suggestion thrown out by my honourable friend the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the motion of my honourable 
friend Mr. Plowden. That motion is one for delaying the 
passing of this Bill for a very lengthened period. Most of 
the observations made by him in support of that motion 
consisted of criticisms, which may be perfectly just in them- 
selves — though I am not convinced that they are — against 
the whole mode of the procedure of this Legislative 
Council in regard to the publication of Bills. He says 
that our methods of publication fail to secure effectual 
publicity, and that a very small number of persons in the 
country know what legislation is going on in this Council. 

That, I dare say, broadly speaking, is very true, and, 
even with all the publicity of Parliament and the Press at 
home, I would venture to say that a very small numerical 
proportion of the people of Lngland know what Bills are 
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passed in Parliament. No doubt, that proportion is very 
much smaller in this country, and ray ilrish is that the 
utmost publicity should be given to every measure brought 
into this Council. But when my honourable friend says 
that these Bills are only published in certain Vernacular 
Gazettes, and mentions the number of persons who take in 
those Gazettes, it appears to me that he omits from his 
calculation the rest of the Vernacular Press. Now, the 
Vernacular Press, at all events, should be acquainted with 
those Bills as published in the Gazettes ; and if such Bills 
do not come into the hatfds of the writers in that Press, 
then I venture to say that those gentlemen do not give 
sufficient attention to an important part of their public 
duties. Be that as it may, however, of course the Gov- 
ernment, and the Legislature particularly, can only take 
certain recognised methods of affording to the public the 
opportunity of knowing what is going on in this Council ; 
and it rests with the public to avail themselves of that 
opportunity, or not, as they think desirable. All we can 
do is to give to the Press and the public sufficient means 
of informing themselves in respect to such Bills as are 
before this Council ; and I confess that I do not at present 
see how it would be possible to materially change a 
practice which has been in existence for a very long time 
in regard to the publication of such Bills. 

If, however, my honourable friend Mr. Plowden will 
make suggestions with a view to obtaining greater 
publicity for Bills brought into this Council, we shall be 
glad to consider them, provided they are such as the 
Government can adopt. 

As regards this particular Bill, the fact is that leave was 
given to introduce it on the 31st of May, 1877, and that 
we have now arrived at the 26th of January, 1882, which 
is very nearly five years since the Bill was introduced. I 
find that the^Bill has been published four successive times 
in such newspapers or gazettes as the Local Governments 
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thought fit, and it seems to me that, according to the ordi- 
nary and general modes of publication, and to the course 
followed with regard to other legislative measures during 
that perifid, this Bill has had a large amount of publica- 
tion, and has been for an unsually lengthened period before 
the public. I therefore very much doubt whether any 
further publication would be likely to elicit any additional 
opinion regarding the measure. I quite understand the 
advantage of such a delay as my honourable friend the 
Lieutenant-Governor suggests, because public attention is 
now directed specially to this matter, and, no doubt, 
within a period of three weeks, a considerable expression 
of public opinion, favourable or unfavourable, may be 
brought forward ; and I think it therefore perfectly 
reasonable to accede to that proposal. On the other hand, 
I consider that such a proposal as my honourable friend 
Mr. Plowden makes would fail to secure the object which 
he desires. If, as he proposes, the measure is postponed 
for another year, the result will probably be that in the 
interval, people will not have attended to it any more than 
they have hitherto, and that, when it comes up again, at 
the last moment, they will examine it as a perfectly fresh 
matter and start all the same objections to it over again. 

Now, I am very sensible of the necessity for affording 
every opportunity for the expression of public opinion on 
a measure of this kind ; but of course no one can conceal 
from himself that it is perfectly possible, by postponing 
the consideration of such a measure till the very last 
moment and then asking for an indefinite delay, to bring 
about the same result as would be accomplished by moving 
for its rejection, or practically to shelve the Bill altogether. 
I do not for a moment say that this is the case here. 
Nevertheless, I quite admit that, if a case has arisen for 
postponement — and my honourable friend the Lieutenant- 
Governor says it has — we ought not unduly to press on 
the progress of the measure. ^ 
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In conclusion, I would only point out that, so far asi the 
discussion upon the Bill has gone to-day — ^nd it lias been 
discussed by men of great talent and large experience, — 
that discussion has been favourable to the Bill as it stands. 
This debate will be of great advantage to the public ; it 
will guide their opinion in respect to the Bill ; it will tend 
to remove certain impressions which appear to exist in 
the public mind ; and, therefore, though I cannot agree to 
the motion of my honourable friend Mr. Plowden for a 
lengthened postponement, I am quite willing to agree 
that the Bill should be poJftponed for three weeks. 

[After some further discussion, Mr. Plowden withdrew his motion^ 
and the motion for the passing of the Bill was postponed for three 
weeks. 


The Bill came before the Council again on the i6th February, 
when, after the consideration of some minor 
16 th Peb. 1882. amendments, Mr. Stokes moved that the Bill be 
passed. Babu Durga Charan Laha and Mr, 
Inglis drew attention to the inexpediency of the principle embo- 
died in the first section of the Bill, which permitted its extension 
by mere executive order of the Local Governments to territories to 
which it did not at present extend : such extension, they thought, 
should only be permitted by an Act of the Legislative Council. 
Mr. Plowden explained that he had come to the Council intending 
to oppose the passing of the Bill, but that his opposition had since 
been removed by the first of Mr. Stokes' amendments (above re- 
ferred to) postponing the period at which the Bill was to come 
into operation from April" to July," His Excellency the Presi- 
dent said: — ] 

Before this Bill passes, I should like to say a few words 
with respect^ to what fell from my honourable friends,^ 
Babu Durga Charan La^a and Mr. Inglis, regarding the 
28 
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mode in which it is proposed, in accordance with prece- 
dent, to extend this Bill to other parts of the country than 
those to which it has been made immediately applicable. 
If any notice of amendment on that point had been placed 
on the paper, it would have most certainly received the 
careful attention of the Government ; but, as no such 
notice has been given, the point cannot now be practically 
considered. With regard, however, to the general ques- 
tion, I do not wish to lay down any hard-and-fast rule, or 
to pledge the Government as to the course which it may 
take in regard to future Bills. That course must be re- 
gulated by the nature of each particular Bill and the cir- 
cumstances of the time at which it may be proposed to the 
Legislative Council. I have also one other point to 
mention. In the course of the discussion three weeks ago, 
there appeared to be some doubt in the minds of Members 
of Council as to what was the opinion of a very distin- 
guished person in this city — the Chief Justice of the High 
Court — with reference to this BilL^ Of course, any opi- 
nion entertained by Sir Richard Garth is entitled to so 
great weight by the Government, that I felt it my duty to 
ascertain what his opinion in regard to this measure was. 
I accordingly addressed to him the following note : — 

** My dear Sir Richard, — There appears to be an impression 
in the minds of some persons that you disapprove of the Transfer 
of Property Bill now before the Legislative Council. 

It would greatly assist me in deciding what course it would be 
desirable to pursue with that measure, if you would let me know 

1 In the course of his speech on the 26th January, Mr. Plowden had remark- 
ed — He (Mr. Plowden) also saw a note the other day, which he supposed was 
the same which had been just referred to. by the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Bill, and which contained the opinion of the Honourable the Chief Justice 
of the Calcutta High Court ; and what did the Chief Justice say ? The Council 
had heard that Sir Richard Garth was in favour of the Bill, and Mr. Plowden 
concluded he was, as the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill said so. 
But he did not gather, from what he saw of that opinion, that, the Chief Justice 
was absolutely in favour of that BiU. Sir Richard Garth said in effect that he 
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what you think of it in its present shape, and whether, in your 
opinion, it ought to be passed into law without further delay, or 
should be postponed for anothfT year. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ (Sd.) RIPON.*' 

‘‘ Calcutta, %th Febtuary 1882." 

To that letter I received the following answer : — 

** My bear Lord Ripon, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, and to say, in reply to it, that on the whole I do 
approve of the Transfer of Property Bill, and trust that it may be 
allowed to pass into law without further delay. 

“ I feel grateful to Your Excellency for having given me an 
opportunity of expressing this opinion. I fear that my views on 
the subject were somewhat misrepresented on the occasion of the 
late debate^upon the Bill ; and 1 should be extremely sorry if any 
ci itical remarks which I may have made in my note of November 
last were in any degree the means of retarding the progress of a 
measure which, I believe, will prove a real blessing to the people of 
this country. 

The remarks to which I allude applied rather to the principle 
upon which the Indian Law Commissioners in Englana have been 
in the habit of framing laws for India, than to any special defects 
ij) this particular Bill. 

“ I have no desire to criticise the numerous objections which 
have been made to the Bill by my good friend and colleague Mr. 
Cunningham. Suffice it to say, that for the most part I do not 
agree with him, and I believe that, if a Bill were framed in accord- 
ance with his views, it would not be nearly so good a measure as 
that which is now before Your Excellency's Council. 

‘‘ A perfect Bill upon such a subject is probably out of the ques- 
tion, and it is as difficult in codification, as it is in other things, 
to please everybody ; but, having regard to the length of time 
during which this Bill has been under consideration, the careful 
and repeated discussion which it has undergone, and the pains 


could not say he quite approved of the principle of the Bill as it had been framed 
It went far too much into details, and would perplex mufassai Judges in the 
consideration of many difficult questions.** 
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which have been bestowed upon it by the highest authorities in the 
land, I think that any further postponement of the measure can 
lead to no profitable results. 

** No man, I believe, has ever protested more strongly than I 
have against hasty and ill considered legislation in such matters ; 
and I am afraid that my excellent friend Mr. Stokes has often 
looked upon me as one of his most determined opponents. But it 
can hardly be said, with any show of reason, that this Bill has not 
received its due meed of consideration ; and I was indeed rejoiced 
to find that Sir Michael Westropp, although not approving of the 
Bill for the Presidency of Bombay, paid a just and generous tribute 
to the ability and earnest industry which has been displayed in the 
preparation of it, and which, whether we agree with him or not, 
we must all feel that our friend the Legal Member of Council 
most fully deserves. 

** I am, 

** My dear Lord Ripon, 

‘‘ very sincerely yours, 

(Sd.) RICHARD GARTH. 

33, Theatre Road; 

15M February 1882.^’ 

[The motion was then put and agreed to.] 
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[In the Legislative Council on tli£ i6th Ffcinuary* Mr. Stokes moved that the 
Bill to define and amend the Law relating to Easements and 
16tli Feb. 1882. Licenses, as amended, be passed — this motion following one 
that the consideration of the further report of the Select 
Committee be talcen into consideration, and certain amendments proposed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, which were agreed to. Mr. Stokes explained briefly that 
the object of the Bill was to state clearly and compactly the law relating to 
Easements, which was now (in the words of the Chief Justiqe of Bombay) for 
the most part to be found only in treatises and reports practically inaccessible to 
a large proportion of the legal profession in the mufassal and to the subordinate 
judges.'* In reply to the objection «hat the Bill was not necessary, Mr. Stokes 
sui^plomented his previous remarks on the point by quoting a minute of Mr. 
Justice Field’s in favour of the Bill. The Hon. Sayyad Ahmad Khan and 
Messrs. Evans and Crosthwaite then addressed the Council, after which His 
Excellency the Viceroy spoke as follows : — ] 

I should like to say a few words — not upon the merits 
of this particular Bill, because I have nothing to add to 
what has fallen from those who have preceded me, and 
whose authority on the mere legal aspect of the question 
is much greater than any which I possess. I merely wish 
to say, in respect to the observations made hy the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Crosthwaite, that I do not feel the objections 
which he indicated in the commencement of his speech to 
the passing of a Bill of this kind for a limited area. I 
think that, in a country so large as India, that is a very 
judicious course to pursue, because different parts of the 
country are in different conditions of progress, and might 
require to be dealt with in a very different manner by 
legislation ; and therefore I cannot say that is an objec- 
tion which weighs with me, that a Bill of this kind should 
be passed in connection only with those Local Govern- 
ments who desire to have the advantage of it. What I 
am anxious to speak about is not the subject of this 
particular Bill, but the general question of which this 
measure is a part— the question 6f what is known by the 
name of ^ Codification,' My friend Sayyad Ahmad, on a 
late occasion, addressed the Council on that subject, and 
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expressed his views in favour of the extension of codifica- 
tion in India, and his belief in the advantages it was 
calculated to confer on the people of the country. This 
is the last of a certain number of measures which were 
introduced into this Council a few years ago by the Gov- 
ernment of India, and at that time the subject of codi- 
fication was discussed in some speeches which were 
then made ; and I hope, therefore, that my colleagues will 
pardon me if I now occupy some little time with remarks 
upon the general question involved in all these measures. 

I am not about to argue on the general merits of codi- 
fication. The question of codification has now arrived at 
a stage at which most questions in course of time arrive, 
in which those who are opposed to any principle, finding 
that the arguments against them are strong, and rest upon 
very high authority, no longer profess themselves ene- 
mies of that principle. You no longer hear, or very rarely 
hear, people in public argument, whatever they may think 
in private, say that they are opposed to codification in 
general. On the contrary, what they say is, that codifica- 
tion is an excellent thing ; that the arguments of Bentham, 
Austin, Field, and others are quite conclusive, and that 
they entirely agree in the propriety of codification, but 
that they are altogether opposed to this particular mea- 
sure. It is against the measure, not against the principle 
of codification, that their arguments are directed. All 
persons who have had experience of legislative bodies are 
quite aware of that phase of public questions, when it is 
no longer possible to contest the general principle, and 
when the battle is confined to a war of posts and of details. 
This question has been so thoroughly threshed out by the 
eminent men I have just named — and I would add by 
Sir H. Maine, who is well worthy to be placed by their 
side — that I am only anxious now to say a few words as 
to the applicability of this principle to India. It has been 
often said that this principle is very good in itself and 
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very applicable to Europe, or to Ametica, or to countries 
in which Western civilization exists and dominates, but 
that it is not applicable to the circumstances of India, 
because the natives of this country are a peculiarly con- 
servative people ; that they have their own customs, which 
are well known and recognised ; and that the best possible 
course is to leave these customs alone, and allow them to 
operate in accordance with the traditions which have come 
down to them from a distant period of time. I confess that 
that argument has pressed a great deal at times on my own 
mind, and if the state of fhings in India were really such 
as that argument supposes it to be, then it may fairly be 
said that it is premature to attempt to introduce measures 
laying down general principles of written law upon varied 
and important branches of legislation. But I venture to 
tiiink that the statement to which I have alluded is founded 
upon a misapprehension of what is the real condition of 
alfairs in this country at the present time. I will not rest my 
opinion on my own authority. I have attended for a con 
siderable number of years to Indian affairs, out I have 
be<m only a short time in this country, and I should be 
sorry to rest an opinion of that kind upon my own limited 
experience. But if the Council will pardon me, I will 
read a long quotation from a very great authority, Sir H. 
Maine, which appears to me to put the actual state of things 
with regard to the influence of English law in India upon 
the existing condition and circumstances of the customary 
laws of the country, in a light which has very much im- 
pressed me, and which I think is well worth the consi- 
deration of the Council when they are dealing with ques- 
tions of this kind. I hope the Council will pardon the 
length of the quotation, because the views to which I 
desire to direct attention are much better expressed in it 
than it would be in my power to express them, and also 
because they are set forth by a gentleman whose authority 
IS much greater than any I can pretend to. The quota- 
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tion is from a book very well known — Sir H. Maine's 
Village Communities in the East and West , — and is as 
follows : — 

“You may therefore, perhaps, recall with some surprise the 
reason which I assigned in my first lecture for making haste to 
read the lessons which India furnishes to the juridical student. 
Indian usage, with other things Indian, was, I told you, passing 
ciway. The explanation is that you have to allow for an influence 
which I have merely referred to as yet, in connexion with the ex- 
ceptional English Courts at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Over 
the interior of India it has only begun to make itself felt of late 
years, but its force is not yet nearly spent. This is the influence 
of English law — not, I mean, of the spirit which animates English 
lawyers and which is eminently conservative, but the contagion, so 
to speak, of the English system of law, — the effect which the body 
of rules constituting it produces by contact with native usage. 
Primitive customary law has a double peculiarity : it is extremely 
scanty in some departments ; it is extremely prodigal of rules in 
others ; but the departments in which rules are plentiful arc exact- 
ly those which lose their importance as the movements of society 
become quicker and more various. The body of persons to whose 
memory the customs are committed has probably always been a 
quasi-legislative, as well as a quasi-judicial body, and has always 
added to the stock of usage by tacitly inventing new rules to apply 
to cases which are really new. When, however, the customary law 
has once been reduced to writing, and recorded by the process 
which I have described, it does not supply express rules or princi- 
ples in nearly sufficient number to settle the disputes occasioned 
by the increased activity of life and the multiplied wants which re- 
sult from the peace and plenty due to British rule. The conse- 
quence is, wholesale and indiscriminate borrowing from the 
English law— the most copious system of express rules known to 
the world. The Judge reads English law-books ; the young native 
lawyers read them ; for law is the study into which the educated 
youth of the country are throwing themselves, and for which they 
may even be said to display something very like genius. You may 
ask, What authority have these borrowed rules in India ? Techni- 
cally, they have none whatever ; yet, though they are taken (and 
not always correctly taken) from a law of entirely foreign origin, 
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they are adopted as if they naturally corntnended thep? selves to 
the ’•eason of mankind ; and all that can be said bf the process is, 
that it is another example of the influence, often felt in European 
legal history, which express written law invariably exercises on 
unwritten customary law when they are found side by side. For 
myself, I cannot say that I regard this transmutation of law as 
otherwise than lamentable. It is not a correction of native usage 
where it is unwholesome. It allows that usage , to stand, and 
confirms it rather than otherwise ; but it fills up its interstices with 
unamalgamated masses of foreign law.^' 

Well, now, I am bound to say that I was extremely 
struck with that passage the first time I read it after I 
came to India, and that it has made a considerable im- 
pression on my mind ever since ; and that I have had a 
good deal of evidence since I read it, to show the accuracy 
of the statements contained in it. It appears to me that 
it contains two statements : in the first place, that there is 
in Indian customary law, and in the customary lav^ of all 
countries, in its original condition, an element of pro* 
gress,— namely, that it was applied by those bodies which 
Sir H. Maine described as ^^^a.?/-leglslative as well as 
y//^5f-judicial, and that there was then a means, while 
preserving the customary law, of applying to the chang- 
ing circumstances of the time a change in the interpreta- 
tion of the principles of that law, and even of extending 
and altering them sensibly. But, of course, the moment 
you crystallize — if I may say so — these customs by the 
operation of a series of legal decisions which, when they 
have once been given, become fixed, that element of pro- 
gress and modification to meet changing circumstances is 
destroyed. On the, other hand. Sir Henry Maine points 
out that, in that large domain of law in which primitive 
customs give no light and provide no remedy suitable to 
the circumstances of advancing civilization, the practice 
of our Courts necessarily and inevitably introduces and 
fills up, as he says, the large and wide interstices of that 
29 
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law by an unamalgamated mass of English law. There- 
fore, we are not in the position, as it seems to me, of being 
able to maintain unchanged, without the operation of 
English law upon them, the ancient primitive and tradi- 
tionary customs of the country. There is a great change 
inevitably going on by the operation of English law and 
English Courts — a change which is steady, and at the 
same time almost unconscious ; and the question which 
we have to deal with is, what is the best mode of meeting 
a state of things of that kind ? — whether it is better to 
leave that change to go on by the introduction of the 
principles of English law, gathered here and there as the 
case may arise ; or whether it is better from time to time 
to lay down in carefully-prepared and well-considered 
statutes those principles which appear most nearly to 
combine the general principles of native law with the best 
principles of modern jurisprudence. I am bound to say 
that I am very much impressed by the strength and force 
of Sir Henry Maine’s argument in the passage which I 
have quoted, and I believe that it distinctly proves that it 
is not correct to suppose that there is no change whatever 
going on by the ordinary operation of English law in this 
country in native custom, and that it is far better to legis- 
late from time to time with a careful regard of the charac- 
ter and nature of that custom, as far as it is now operative 
and alive, and to fill up the interstices which exist in it, 
not with what might be called the accidental importation 
of portions of English law to meet particular cases, but by 
deliberate and well-considered legislation. That is the 
principal reason which has led me to think that the gener- 
al course of legislation which has been followed now by 
the Government of India for a long series of years, in the 
preparation of measures of this kind, is a course suitable 
to the existing circumstances of this country, and which 
may be pursued from time to time with the greatest ad- 
vantage, and without which you will find what is valuable 
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and living in native custoni?^ passing away more rapidly, 
though possibly more insensibly, than would be the case 
under the operation of ahy distinct legislation on which 
public opinion could be brought to bear, and which could 
be discussed in this Legislative Council. 

Now, there is, of coarse, I know very well, in the minds 
of a good many persons, an alternative to such a system 
as that of which I have been venturing to express my 
approval, and that is, the system of practically leaving 
judicial officers throughout the country to act according to 
their own unfettered judgment in these matters. And I 
think that the preference for the system, which was 
adopted in many parts of India in former days, with great 
advantage, lies very much at the root of some of the 
objections felt by some persons to what is called codifica- 
tion. On that point I should like again to refer to the 
authority of Sir Henry IMaine, and, in doing so, 1 shall 
read from a letter of his which was quoted by my honour- 
able friend Mr. Stokes on a previous occasion in connec- 
tion with this very Bill in its earlier stage. The name of 
the writer was not then attached to it, but 1 have Mr. 
Siokes’ authority for now mentioning it. Sir Henry 
Maine writes ; — 

The true alternative to codification is the course hinted at by 
a certain school of administrative officials, — that of having no law 
at all, but of giving the fullest discretionary powers to functionaries 
of every class. 1 do not at all deny that a great deal may be said 
for it. If the history of India could be begun again, and if 
Parliament were not disposed to do what it did in the old Statutes, 
and to force law upon us by the Courts it established, I am not at 
all sure that a wise Indian legislator would not go in for universal 
discretion. But the very Indian officials who denounce law do not 
seriously believe that it can be got rid of ; and the only effect of 
their objections is to prevent its being improved in the only 
rational way. Great undigested lumps of English law are finding 
their way into the law administered by the Courts to the people. 
I doubt whether in India there are a dozen copies of some of the 
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books from which this law is taken ; and these are, of course, 
written in language unintelligible to the bulk of the natives and to 
the great mass of Englishmen/’ 

I do not, I confess, agree myself with the opinion here 
expressed by Sir Henry Maine, which is more a political 
than a legal opinion, when he says that he is not at all 
sure that a wise Indian legislator would not go in for 
universal discretion. That is, I confess, not my view of 
what is desirable in India in its present condition. I 
entirely admit that there have been men in past times, 
able rulers, no doubt, and who have been able to ad- 
minister to the people a law extremely acceptable to them, 
because they possessed those rare qualities of sympathy 
with the natives, and that intimate knowledge of their 
feelings, traditions, and habits, which enabled them to 
discharge duties of so much difficulty in a manner accept- 
able to those whom they governed. But such men are 
always rare. You cannot supply the ranks of our judicial 
service in any number with men possessing these rare 
qualifications. I have the very highest possible opinion 
of the ability of the Indian Civil Service, but of course it 
is out of the question to find many men possessing those 
peculiar qualifications which have marked the career of 
some of the most distinguished members of that service 
in times past; and, even if we could find them, I feel 
bound to say that it would, in my judgment, still be a 
distinct advantage to the country that we should pass out 
of that patriarchal stage so far as concerns the more 
advanced and civilized parts of the country. Doubtless 
there are many tribes and races in a very backward — 
some of them almost in a savage— condition, who must 
be governed on principles different from those which are 
applicable to the great mass of the people of India ; but, 
speaking of the country in general, I say that it is a good 
thing that you should pass away from that condition of 
affairs in which, instead of having settled law, the decision 
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of judicial cases was left to the arbitrary and unfettered 
judgment of the particular individuals whP tried them. I 
do not use the term ‘ arj^itrary' in a disparaging sense, 
but I hold that it is a clear benefit to the people of this 
country that they should advance from the stage of arbitrary 
discretion to one of written and settled law. Sir Henry 
Maine, in the book from which I have just now been quot- 
ing, says that the fact that natives of India are becoming 
more acquainted with their rights as individuals is a 
source of serious difficulty to the Government of this 
country. There may, of» course, be difficulties in such a 
state of advance from one stage of civilization to another. 
You cannot pass from one stage of civilization to another 
in any country, or at any time, without peculiar difficulties ; 
but whatever may be the nature of those difficulties, I say 
distinctly that it is well for the people themselves that they 
should acquire an increased knowledge of their rights; 
that they should be more and more ready to enforce those 
rights, and should be able to appeal to the law and to dis- 
tinct Statutes. Under any circumstances, I sh^^uld think it 
a great misfortune if we were to fall back upon that patri- 
archal system which has been so largely abandoned in 
most parts of India from time to time. 

Again, I think that, when we consider that a very large 
number of our judicial officers in this country are neces- 
sarily men who have had none of that special legal traiui* 
ing which barristers at home possess, and who consequent- 
ly perhaps are not so well up in law-books and cases as 
barrister-judges might be, it seems to me that that in itself 

a strong argument tor the embodiment in dis- 
tinct and clear Statutes of the principles and rules with 
which officers of that kind have to deal. 

I have myself been a judicial officer at home, as a 
magistrate and justice of the peace, with no judicial train- 
ing ; and I know perfectly well that I should he entirely at 
sea if, having to decide cases when sitting in such a capa- 
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city, instead of having a distinct law to refer to, I had to 
search through a vast mass of cases for guidance. The 
result would be that I should be entirely in the hands of 
the magistrate's clerk, from whom I should have to take 
my law. I cannot but think, therefore, that it must be a 
great advantage to the judicial officers of this country to 
have the rules by which they are to be guided embodied 
in clear and definite language in Statutes framed with the 
utmost care and deliberation. 

. I must beg pardon of my colleagues for having detained 
them so long. But I now come to the last point upon 
which I have anything to say, and that is, to the charge 
sometimes made against the Acts passed by the Govern- 
ment of India — the charge of what is called technicality. 
The drafting of Acts of Parliament is, in fact, a science, 
and the language of all science is necessarily technical. 
It is impossible to avoid it. What is called the absence of 
technicality is in reality the absence of precision ; it is 
impossible to draw up laws with care and accuracy with- 
out the employment of technical language, and that system 
of definition which has been introduced of late years both 
in England and here, with, as it seems to me, such great 
advantage to the precision and intelligibility of our Sta- 
tutes. That objection is one which I am very well used to 
at home, where I have had a prett}^’ long administrative 
and political experience of the preparation of Acts of Par- 
liament, and with their discussion in both Houses ; and I 
know very well how frequently that objection to what is 
called technicality is raised, and I know also how often it 
is listened to in the House of Commons or in the House of 
Lords, with the result that, when the technicality to which 
objection is taken is avoided, the Act becomes in many 
respects altogether unintelligible, and has to be amended in 
a very few years, just because language has been imported 
into it during the course of debate by gentlemen who ob- 
ject to technical language, who bring in what they call 
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common sense, and which really turns out afterwards to 
be a puzzle to the Judges sitting in We^minster Sail. I, 
therefore, myself do not see the force of that objection to 
technicality. I have had long experience of questions of 
this kind, have had intimate personal knowledge of some 
of the ablest draftsmen in England, and I can truly say 
that I have never had to do with any one who surpassed my 
learned friend, the Legal Member of the Governor-Gener- 
al's Council, in zeal, in wide knowledge, in the accuracy 
and precision of language with which his Bills are drawn. 
I, therefore, must say that I think the charge of want of 
clearness, of accuracy, is one which, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, can be brought less against the Bills drawn by 
my honourable and learned friend than against many of 
those which have been dfawn by men of great distinction 
at home. As Sir Richard Garth truly seiys, in the letter 
which I read earlier in our proceedings, men will always 
differ about questions of wording and drafting, but all 
experience goes to show that, if you have got a really 
competent draftsman, on whom you can place real reliance, 
tiie best thing to do is to trust him with regard to draft- 
ing, whatever opinion you may entertain with regard 
to political questions about which the Executive Govern- 
ment is bound to exercise the fullest discretion, and which 
are of course matters for discussion in this Legislative 
Council. 

I must again beg pardon for detaining the Council so 
long, but I was anxious on this occasion, when the last of 
the measures of codification introduced some time ago 
was about to pass, to take the opportunity of expressing 
my general views on the subject. I think I may say that 
I am always accustomed to say plainly what I think on 
any subject, but I do not know how far my opinions may 
be acceptable to the m^erabers of this Council j but they 
are founded upon the honest conviction which I entertain, 
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that these measures will tend to promote the best interests 
of the people of this country, 

[The motion was then put, and the Bill was passed.] 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE CALCUTTA 
VOLUNTEERS. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 25 th February, the Viceroy presided at the an- 
nual Distribution of Prizes to the Calcutta Volunteers. 
26tli Feb. 1882. After inspecting the Corps, His Excellency delivered the 
following address : — ] 

Colonel Graham^ Officers and Members of the Calcutta 
Volunteer Corps ^ — It is a great pleasure to me to meet you 
ox^e again upon this annual occasion ; and I rejoice to 
iind, from the reports which have been laid before me, 
that the progress of this Corps during the past twelve 
months has been altogether satisfactory. And especially 
was I pleased to be informed that the shooting of the 
Corps, during the year which has just concluded, has been 
superior to that of the previous twelve months. The 
principal event of that period in connection with this 
Corps has been the establishment of a mounted company. 
I can assure you that it afforded me great pleasure, in 
union with my colleagues in the Government of India, to 
give my sanction to the formation of that mounted com- 
pany ; and I trust that, as time goes on, the com- 
pany will increase in numbers and in efficiency. In many 
respects ^ a body of mounted volunteers have greater 
difficulties to encounter than infantry volunteers. It is 
more difficult to attain an equal amount of efficiency in 
that branch of the service than it is in the infantry ; but I 
feel very confident that the members of the mounted com- 
pany of the Calcutta Volunteers will recollect that the 
character of the whole Corps is in their hands, and that it 
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behoves them to tike care that the general standard of 
efficiency of the body is not diminished a^y ne^ect on 
their part ; and sure I am that this consideration will 
stimulate their efforts and encourage their exertions, and 
will induce them to devote themselves yet more earnestly 
to the special duties which they have undertaken in the 
Corps. 

Besides the addition of this mounted company during 
the last year, two new cadet companies have also been 
added to the Corps. Now, Colonel Graham, I attach much 
importance to the existence of cadet companies in connec- 
tion with bodies of volunteers. Some persons, perhaps , 
may think that difference of size may somewhat impair the 
appearance of a corps ; but in the case of volunteers we 
have to remember that in cadet companies we have the 
nucleus of many a future volunteer corps, and that it is a 
great advantage, not only to the youths themselves, but to 
the country at large, that in the early period of life they 
should obtain the training which is afforded by a corps of 
that description. Hereafter they may enter the ranks of 
your other companies, or perhaps they may go forth from 
Calcutta to reside in other parts of India ; and if they take* 
the latter course, then this corps will be able to feel that 
you have done your part in training volunteers, not only 
for your own Corps, but it may be for many other corps 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

I was very glad to learn that you were for a few days in 
camp a short time ago. I have always felt that there 
were few things which tended more to promote the true 
efficiency of a body of volunteers, than that th^ should 
from time to time go into camp. By going into camp, 
even for a day or two, volunteers are brought, , not for a 
few hours, but for a more lengthened period, under the 
rules of discipline ; and we all know that discipline is the 
essence of every military body. Many things may be 
learnt in camp in a few days which could not be acquired 
30 
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in many days of ordinary drill, and I am quite sure that 
under a commanding officer so able and so zealous as 
Colonel Graham, who has the interests of the Volunteers 
so fully at heart, there are no advantages which can be 
derived from camp experience which you will not have the 
opportunity of securing. 

I do not think that I need detain you much longer ; but 
there is yet one remark which I desire to make. I have 
said more than once since I came to India, that the Gov- 
ernment of India placed great confidence in the Volun- 
teers. I was accustomed by my English experience to 
feel a deep interest in the Volunteer movement, and to 
fully recognise its value ; and I am happy to say that 
nothing, which I have learnt during the twenty months in 
which I have had the honour to hold the great office I 
now fill, has in any degree diminished the confidence that 
I was naturally inclined to place in the Volunteers of 
India. But I desire to impress upon you that the fact 
that such confidence is reposed in you by the Government 
casts upon you great and especial obligations. It would 
indeed be a grievous thing if the hour of trial should ever 
come, and the Government, acting upon that confidence, 
should find that it had been misplaced. I have no fear 
that that will be the case, but I should wish you always to 
keep before your mind the truth that, just because the 
Government does place that confidence in you, you are 
bound to do your best to justify it. Volunteering is not a 
thing of handsome uniforms or pleasant meetings; it has 
in it a deep and true reality, and it is only in proportion 
as you realise that you have undertaken duties to your 
country which you cannot shirk, that you will be able to 
fulfil those expectations which the Government and which 
your -countrymen have formed concerning you. 

Colonel Graham ^ — I regret extremely to say that Lady 
•Ripon is unable, in consequence of slight illness, to be 
present on this occasion. Up to the middle of the day 
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she had fully hoped to be able to come, and had done her 
best to bring about that result ; but her;^ inexorably inedi- 
cal adviser positively forbade her to leav^ Government 
House, and .1 should not have been a good husband if, 
under those circumstances, I had not supported him. I 
am happy, however, to say that she has prevailed upon 
Lady Stewart to take her place upon this occasion, and I 
am quite sure that you who have won prizes will be proud 
indeed to receive them from Lady Stewart's hands, not 
only on account of those many qualities which so well en- 
title her to rain influence, and adjudge the prize," but 
also because you will remeftiber that she represents one 
who is so well fitted, by his great and eminent services, to 
hold with the greatest advantage to India the command of 
that gallant army which our Sovereign has entrusted to 
his care. 

It now only remains for me to ask Lady Stewart to be 
good enough to present these prizes. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE BILL. 

[The Report of the Select Committee on the Criminal Procedure Bill was 
taken into consideration by the Legislative Council on the 
2nd March 1882. 2nd March, Two amendments to the Bill, proposed by 
Mr. Stokes, were adopted ; a third amendment, proposed 
by Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore, the object of which was to expunge from 
the Bill the section which gave power to the Government to appeal against an 
acquittal, gave rise to lengthened discussion. The Hon. Durga Charan Laha, 
Sayyad Ahmad Khan, and Raja Siva Prasad spoke in favour of the amendment ; 
the Hon. Messrs, Reynolds, Plowden, Crosthwaite, Gibbs, and Stokes spoke 
against it. His Excellency the President said :— ] k ' 

I have listened very carefully to the discussion, in which 
opinions have been expressed on both sides of the pro- 
posal submitted to us by the Maharaja ; and I am bound to 
say that my own opinion is that it would not be desirable 
to adopt the amendment moved by my honourable friend 
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the Maharaja, at all events on the present occasion. My 
honourable friend was good enough to inform me a few 
days ago that he desired to bring this question before the 
Council, and I then told him that I would give my atten- 
tion to the subject, and would not fail carefully to con- 
sider it. I need not say that I have not had time to do 
that up to the present moment. The question is obvious- 
ly not a new one. The statements brought forward to-day 
show that it has been considered on various occasions by 
the Government of India and by the Local Governments, 
and it is certainly not a question on which I should feel 
myself justified in taking action without further inquiry 
than we have yet been able to institute. It is evidently a 
matter upon which the opinion of the Local Governments 
ought to be called for before any step is adopted which 
would be contrary to the opinions which they have 
expressed on previous occasions. I do not think that 
anybody is likely to suppose that I have an inherent ob- 
jection to reform ; but, at the same time, I am quite of 
opinion that it is the duty of the Government of India, 
while it is always ready to consider any proposals for the 
amendment of the law, or for the improvement of the 
administration of the country, to proceed cautiously and 
without undue haste. I have endeavoured, since I have 
been in this country, to adopt that principle, and, even in 
cases about which I might individually have had no doubt, 
I have felt it right carefully to inform myself as fully as 
possible as to the facts and circumstances of the case, as 
it relates to this country, before I attempted to act upon 
any preconceived iiotions which I might have derived 
from my English experience. 

I believe that a steady progress of reform is the only 
wise course which, in these matters, the Government of 
India can adopt ; and I frankly say that I have not had 
an opportunity of giving to this question that full consi- 
deration, and consulting all those persons whose opinion, 
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it appears to me, I am bound to take into consideration 
before I adopt a change involving the abandonment of a 
principle which has evidently been adopted most deli- 
berately by the Legislature of this country, acting in 
accordance with the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

Under these circumstances, my counsel to the members 
of this Council is not to adopt this amendment. I have 
the fullest intention of fulfilling the promise made to my 
honourable friend the Maharaja, that I will give the sub- 
ject my consideration as soon as opportunity offers ; but 
if I am asked to say ‘ ay^ or ‘ no' upon this motion at 
the present moment, I have no alternative but to oppo se 
it. 

[The motion was put and negatived. 

The Honourable Durga Charan Laha then moved an amend- 
ment to Section 456 of the Bill, which related to the rights of a 
European British subject to apply for an order directing the person 
unlawfully detaining him to bring him before the High Court. 
The object of the amendment wars to apply the provisions of that 
section, without distinction, to all persons. In justification of it, 
Babu Durga Charan Laha read some extracts from a letter in the 
Englishman newspaper, showing an abuse of power on the part of 
Executive Officers, and expressed his apprehension that there were 
many cases of the same kind which had not reached the public. 
Messrs. Crosthwaite, Stokes, Gibbs, and Major Baring oppos^ 
the amendment, mainly on the ground that ample security to the 
liberty of every class of Her Majesty's subjects was provided by 
the Bill. Raja Siva Prasad and Maharaja Jotlndra Mohan Tagore 
supported it. 

His Excellency the President said : — ] 

It has often been my fate, in discussions in Parliament 
and elsewhere, to find that, when I spoke late in a debate, 
I was placed in a most unfortunate position ; because 
most of what I was gping to say — all my best arguments 
— were taken away from me by those who had preceded 
me on the same side. I have very great cause of quarrel 
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in this respect with my honourable friend Major Baring, 
because he has stated so fully and ably the views which I 
hold on this subject, that there is very little for me to say, 
beyond what the gentleman at Bristol said when he and 
Mr. Burke were canvassing for that city — I say ditto to 
Mr. Burke.*' Nevertheless, at the risk of repeating some 
of the arguments he has used, I will, for a few moments, 
go over the ground traversed by him and others who feel 
that it is not advisable to adopt this amendment on the 
present occasion. In the first place, I think it is quite 
clear that the particular case to which my honourable 
friend Durga Charan Laha alluded, and in respect to which 
he read an extract from a letter in the Englishman news- 
paper, is, if I understand the extract that he read, met by 
the amendments made in the existing law by the Bill now 
before us ; because the difficulty which arose in the cases 
in the Panjab, to which my honourable friend referred, 
appeared to have arisen because the Court c^a^ld not 
inquire into any proceedings on the part of magistrates 
which were not in the nature of judicial proceedings. The 
word ‘judicial’ does appear in the existing code, but has 
been removed from the clause as it stands in this Bill. At 
the present moment, the words are ‘ in any judicial pro- 
ceeding.' The word ‘judicial' has been taken out, and 
that will, I hope, meet the particular c ise quoted by my 
honourable friend from the Englishman, 

Besides this, however. Section 100 of the Bill provides 
greater security than at present exists against anything 
in the nature of arbitrary or illegal imprisonment. Now, 
I certainly cannot think it necessary that I should say 
that no one can be more opposed to anything of that kind 
than I should be ; and I desire to give every person in this 
country, of whatever race he may be, the fullest security 
against suffering so grievous a wrong as that which would 
undoubtedly result from anything in the nature of illegal or 
improper imprisonment. I venture to hope, however, that 
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sufficient provision has been made in this Bill, by the 
changes to which I have alluded, to give r|asonai)le and 
adequate security against danger of that kind. I must, 
however, admit that I sympthise a good deal with whaf 
I think is the feeling at the bottom of the amendment 
moved by my honourable friend Durga Charan Laha. I 
think the real meaning of the amendment is that he feels 
a certain amount of disinclination to there being such a 
chapter as the 33rd chapter of this Bill — a chapter provid- 
ing a special mode of procedure for Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. I should be very ^lad if it was possible to place 
the law in regard to every person in this country, not 
only on the same footing, — for that the Bill will, I hope, 
practically do, — but to embody it in the very same lan- 
guage, whether it relates to Europeans or Natives. But 
no one who recollects the history of questions of this kind 
in this country can doubt that to deal with that special 
chapter which regulates the procedure with regard to 
Europeans and Americans in the manner that has been 
suggested would be to deal with very difficult and very 
delicate questions. Cases have arisen — not under this 
particular clause, but of a kindred nature — in which the 
Government of the day has been beaten in this Legislative 
Council. We all know the agitation that has taken place 
and the strong excitement which has arisen in past times 
upon questions of this sort. They are certainly matters 
not to be entered upon without very full consideration, or, 
as my honourable friend Mr. Stokes remarked, without 
consultation, not only on the part of the Government here, 
but also with the Government at home. Under these 
circumstances, I would strongly recommend that that 
particular section and that particular portion of the Bill 
be left alone now. Whether any alterations can be made 
in them from time time, will always be a matter of interest 
to the Government — certainly to me, — and I will not fail 
to consider this particular subject of habeas corpus when 
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opportunity offers ; but I think that it is impossible t» 
open a question of that magnitude, complication, and 
difficulty without a great deal more thought and examin- 
ation than it would be possible for the Council and the 
Government to give to it at the present time. 

Then there is the point upon which my honourable 
friend Major Baring touched, namely, — whether, as this 
aniendment is proposed, and as other amendments might 
easily be proposed, in this Code of Criminal Procedure, 
we should not wait until all the possible amendments 
have been got together and considered, instead of adopt- 
ing the more limited amendments which the Bill proposes 
at the present time. I must say that I earnestly hope 
the Council will not take that course, for I confess to a 
great personal interest in some of the amendments which 
it is proposed to make in the law by this Bill. The 
three amendments to which special attention has been 
drawn by my honourable friend Major Baring, and the 
amendments in the direction of greater security for 
personal liberty, are all amendments to which I myself 
attach great importance ; and I think that it would be 
a great misfortune — at all events, if that is too strong 
a term, I should greatly regret — if those amendments 
were not introduced now, and if the country were to be 
deprived for another period of twelve months of the 
advantage of those amendments. Take one of them, — 
the question of enhancing a sentence upon appeal. That 
is a thing which is going on from time to time, and, in 
fact, instances of such enhancement have only very recently 
been brought under my notice ; and I think it is a very 
undesirable power to entrust to the Courts, if it were 
only for the reason that it is evidently a distinct discour- 
agement to a man, who thinks he has been aggrieved, to 
resort to appeal ; and I should be very sorry to deprive 
the people of India of the advantage of that and other 
amendments for twelve months longer, simply because 
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there are some further amendments which might, in the 
opinion of some of my honourable friends, be introduced* 
I am always glad when discussions like this take place# 
I think that they do a great deal of good. They bring 
points under the attention of the Executive Government^ 
which it is very desirable “#0 should consider ; but, as 
I said before on the previous motion, it is not reasonable 
to expect that the Government should deal hastily with 
questions of this magnitude. What they ought to do is 
to proceed steadily and with caution in the improvement 
of the law and the administration of this country in those 
respects in which they are capable of amendment. Of 
course, there is always difficulty, as my honourable friend 
Major Baring has pointed out, when we are dealing with 
one of our great codes. Nobody can doubt — indeed, I do 
not believe that there is anybody in the country who does 
not admit — that it is a great advantage that we have this 
Code of Criminal Procedure, and the Penal Code, and the 
other great codes of India, which have been elaborated 
now for a series of years with so much care by the most 
eminent men, in the form of a regular code ; that is to 
say, of a book which may be put into a man's pocket, and 
which contains all the information required up. n questions 
of criminal procedure, the penal laws, and other matters* 
But if you are to pass small amendments of these codes 
without re-enacting the whale code, then in a short time 
your whole code as a body would become obsolete, and 
would be surrounded by a quantity of confusing satellites 
which would entirely obscure the vision of those who had 
to look at the great central planet itself. Now, we know 
very well that there is a certain amount of inconvenience 
in throwing a large Bill of this kind on the table of this 
Council, and saying, “ We are going to pass this Bill of 
four or five hundred clauses for the sake of a com- 
paratively small number of amendments but, unless 
you wish to give up the advantage of having these great 

31 
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codes, that appears at present to be the only mode in 
which we can proceed, though I think it quite worthy of 
consideration whether some other mode ought not to be 
devised, which might obviate that difficulty, I saw a 
criticism the other day in a public journal, as to the great 
expense said to be incurred in the printing of all this 
matter for the purpose of making a few amendments. 
That is a subject which has attracted my attention, and I 
think it is desirable that we should see whether any other 
system could not be safely adopted. 

I wish only to make one other remark, and that is, that 
the necessary mode of procedure being, for the present at 
all events, to re-enact the whole code, it must not be taken 
that, because the Government in the year 1882 re-enacts 
the whole of this code, it therefore expresses the same 
deliberate opinion upon every single clause contained in it 
which it would be expressing if it were enacting it for the 
first time. Technically, it is a re-enactment ; in reality, it 
is a reprint with certain amendments. The only points on 
which the definite opinion of the Government is express- 
ed are the points to which these amendments relate. The 
Government is perfectly open to re-consider any other 
portion of this code at any time, and must not be taken to 
imply any opinion upon any of its general provisions. As 
I have said, it is practically a reprint and a re-arrange- 
ment of the code with certain amendments, and those are 
the only portions of it upon which the opinion of the Go- 
vernment is now deliberately pronounced. Those amend- 
ments, though few in number, appear to me calculated to 
confer considerable advantage on the people of this 
country, and to improve our methods of criminal proce- 
dure in a liberal and generous spirit ; and therefore it is 
that I trust that, without adopting the amendment of my 
honourable friend Durga Charan Laha, because it raises 
large and difficult questions which we are not in a position 
to deal with at the present moment, the Council will pass 
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this Bill in order that the people of India may have with- 
out delay the advantage of those other improvements of* 
the law which will result from the amendments which the^ 
Government has submitted. 

[The motion was put and negatived, and the Bill was subsequently passed 
into law.] 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

[At the close of the discussion on the Criminal Procedure Bill, His Excellency 

2nd March 1882, the Viceroy Tnade the following remarks : — ] 

Before the Council separates, I wish to state that I pro- 
pose to hold a special meeting of the Legislative Council 
on Wednesday next, the 8th instant, in order that my 
hon'ble friend Major Baring may make his Financial 
Statement, Members of Council are of course aware that 
in regard to these financial proposals it is of the utmost 
importance, both for the Government, as regards its reve- 
nue, and for the convenience of those engaged in trade, 
that when final alterations are once anncanced, they 
should be carried into effect as speedily as possible. That 
is the course which has always been followed in the British 
Parliament, in order to prevent the loss to Government 
and the inconvenience to trade which otherwise would 
result. At the same time, it appears to me that to propose 
that the Bills which will be submitted by my hon^ble friend 
Major Baring, in connection with his proposals, should be 
passed on the same day, by suspending the standing orders 
of this Council, would be to go further than the require- 
ments of the case demanded. What I would suggest is, 
that the Council should assemble on Wednesday to hear 
the Financial Statement, and that it should again meet on 
Friday, instead of Thursday, which will give Members of 
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the Council a whole day to consider the financial proposals 
of the Government. The consideration of the Bills which 
my hon'ble friend will present on Wednesday will then be 
taken up on Friday, and the Bills passed if they meet with 
the approval of the Council ; and afterwards the ordinary 
business, which would in the usual course of things have 
come on Thursday, will be proceeded with. There will 
be no sitting on Thursday. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE BARRACKPORE 
PARK SCHOOL. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 4 th March, His Excellency the Viceroy distri- 
buted the prizes to the students of the Barrackpore Park 

4th March 1882 addressed the boys as follows ] 

My young Friends , — I am very glad to welcome you once 
more upon this occasion, and to see you again assembled 
in the Park at Barrackpore for the distribution of the prizes 
of the school. I have listened with much interest to the 
report which has been read by your Head Master, and have 
been sorry to find the untoward circumstances against 
which the school has had to contend during the last twelve 
months. I trust, however, that you have passed through 
this time of trial successfully, and that neither the influence 
of the sad sickness which has prevailed so largely in this 
neighbourhood, nor yet the competition of another school 
which has recently sprung up, will, in the end, be found to 
interfere seriously with the prosperity and the progress of 
the Barrackpore public school. Against illness no school 
or teachers, and no zeal of students, can contend ; but com- 
petition, though it may be disagreeable, has undoubted 
advantages in the stimulus which it administers to the 
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school to which it is applied ; and I have great confidence, 
from what I have learned of the past of this school, that It 
will be able to hold its own, by n^ans of increased exer- 
tions on the part alike of the teachers and of the students, 
against any competition that can be brought to bear. I 
have listened with very great pleasure to the recitation 
which has just taken place. Comparisons are proverbially 
odious, and I do not wish to institute a comparison be- 
tween the recitation of this year and that of last year; but 
at least I may be permitted to say — and I think that all 
who have listened to-day to that recitation will agree with^ 
me — that the result show^ no falling off whatever in that 
respect ; and I can assure you that I thought the parts 
both of Brutus and Cassius were played with great skill 
by those who performed them. I have also had much 
pleasure in delivering to-day, in addition to the prizes 
properly belonging to the school, the two prizes which, 
in accordance with the promise which I made last year, 
I myself have given ; and I was very glad to learn from 
Mr. Primrose, who looked over the papers submitted in 
connection with these prizes, that in his opir'on (and he 
is a very competent judge on educational matters) the 
papers show the ability of those who had contended for 
the prizes, especially in arithmetic. There were also many 
proofs of skill in the letters which were sent in, though, of 
course, it is not likely that, written in the English 
language, those letters should possess all the qualities 
which they would have possessed if they had been written 
in the native language of those who drew them up. I 
shall be most happy to continue these prizes for another 
year, and I do not know that any better subjects could be 
chosen than those for which the prizes have been offered 
upon this occasion. But I should like to reserve to myself 
the right, if I should be here to offer prizes next year, to 
change the subjects for which they are offered, according 
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to what might then seem to be the requirements of the 
school. 

In the report with which these proceedings commenced, 
an allusion was made to the desire which your Head 
Master feels for the adjunction to this school of a vernacu- 
lar department. That, as you know, is not a question 
upon which at the present moment I can pronounce an 
opinion. It is a matter which must be considered by the 
Local Government, upon the report of its own educational 
ofiScers. I can only say that if those, who are so compe- 
tent to judge of the matter as the educational officers of 
the Bengal Government, should be of opinion that the ad- 
dition of such a department will be advantageous to the 
school, I shall be very happy to bear my part in assisting 
towards the necessary expenses required for setting it 
up. 

I do not know that I have anything more to say to you 
to-day. I always think that upon these occasions, which 
are intended for the enjoyment of the pupils of a school, 
the less time which is taken up by speeches, the better, 
and I have no doubt that you will much prefer to enjoy 
yourselves in this Park so long as light permits. I will 
therefore no longer encroach upon the short time of day- 
light which still remains, except to express to you my 
hearty good wishes for your happiness and prosperity 
during the next year. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1882-83. 

[The Legislative Council assembled on the 8th of March, when Major Baring 
(Financial Member of Council) made his Financial State- 
lOth Maroli 1882 . ment, and in connection with his proposals, obtained leave 
to introduce three Bills, namely, — (i) to amend the law relat- 
ing to Customs duties and for other purposes ; (2) to regulate the Duty on Salt 
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and for other purposes ; and (3) to amend tjie law relating to Kanungbs and 
Patwarisin the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. The discussion of th^e 
Financial Statement took place on Friday, the lOth of March, the motion before 
the Council Taeing “ that the Bill to amend the law relating to Customs duties, 
and for other purposes, be taken into consideration.'* At the close of the debate. 
His Excellency the Viceroy spoke as follows : — ] 

The discussion which has taken place in this Council 
to-day has been, on the whole, I think I may fairly say, so 
satisfactory to the Government, as indicating the judgment 
pronounced by the Members of this Council upon their 
financial proposals, that I might almost have dispensed 
myself from the necessity of occupying the time of this 
Council with any remarks of my own ; but, considering the 
important nature and the large scope of the proposals con- 
tained in the Budget of my hon*ble friend Major Baring, it 
would not, I think, be altogether right that I should per- 
mit this discussion to be brought to a conclusion without? 
giving briefly the reasons which have induced me to ac- 
cord my cordial concurrence to the proposals which have 
been submitted to the Government by my hon'ble friend ; 
and, therefore, I will ask the permission of my hon^ble 
colleagues to occupy their attention for a short time while 
I make a few observations upon the principal points with 
which this Budget deals. 

I will begin by speaking of the proposed repeal of the 
customs duties. I need not recapitulate the convincing 
evidence brought before this Council in the statement of 
Major Baring, to show that the existing state of things in 
respect to our customs revenue is one which it was impos- 
sible to continue longer than was absolutely necessary. 
That that is the case* I think I may fairly say, is admitted 
on all hands, and no one appears to contest that the steps 
which were taken with respect to our customs tariff under 
the government of my predecessor. Lord Lytton, left that 
tariff in a condition in which it was impossible that it could 
permanently remain. And, in making that statement, I am 
not saying anything of which my hoii'ble friend Lord 
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Lytton would complain ; because, in a recent speech which 
he has made in England, he distinctly admitted — and he 
took credit to himself for the fact — that the partial mea,sures 
of customs repeal adopted by his Government were intend- 
ed to bring about that result which they have undoubtedly 
now produced, and to render the continuance of the chief 
customs duties in this country altogether impossible. 

It was, therefore, as it seems to me, absolutely imperative 
that the Government should take the earliest opportunity 
of dealing with this question of the customs duties, and I 
must say for myself that it was a strong motive with me to 
seize that opportunity as soon as it arrived ; because, by 
dealing with this subject in a permanent and final manner, 
we may cherish the hope that we shall thus put an end to 
those differences of opinion upon the questions which have 
unhappily now for several years existed between the peo- 
ple of England and the people of India, and in which I 
must frankly say that I think neither party to the contro- ' 
versy has been just to the other. 

I think that, in India, men have been apt to overlook 
the feelings which must naturally be entertained upon this 
subject by those who have all their lives been the earnest 
and conscientious advocates of the principles of free trade. 
No doubt it is perfectly true that, when Manchester man- 
ufacturers ask for the repeal of the cotton duties, they are 
asking for something which will confer benefit upon 
themselves ; but I venture to say that it is almost impossi- 
ble for those who stood beside my friends the late Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright in the great free trade controver- 
sies of the past, to understand how men can possibly ac- 
cuse them of selfishness because they desire to confer upon 
the people of India those benefits from which they and 
the people of England have derived so many blessings. 
And, again, I think that in England men have not under- 
stood that strong — I had almost said, that vehement — 
dread which exists in this country in connection with th© 
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imposition of direct taxation. Neither, I think, hal^e they 
adverted to the fact of the limited extent to which Aconomic 
principles are either studied or understood here, and, 
therefore, this controversy might have continued, and 
might have been made the subject of more and more mis- 
understanding between two great branches of the subjects 
of our Queen -Empress, who ought to feel that they form 
but one people under the shadow of her august throne. 
But I should mislead my hon'ble colleagues and the 
public if, in consequence of my allusion to the present 
condition of this question of the customs tariff and the im- 
possibility of continuing the existing state of things, they 
were to suppose that I was attempting to shelter myself 
behind the special circumstances in which we are now 
placed, and was attempting to represent that, in adopt- 
ing the policy of repealing the customs duties, I have 
been only brought to that conclusion by the mere neces- 
sities of the particular situation in which we are placed. 
I desire upon all occasions to be frank both with my 
hon^ble colleagues in this Council and with the public of 
India, and therefore I am bound to say that H has been 
with great satisfaction that I have seized the present op- 
portunity of repealing these customs duties ; because I 
earnestly believe that that repeal will be found beneficial 
to the general interests of India. My hon’ble friend 
Maharaja Jotindra Mohun Tagore dropped some words 
about neglect of justice to India in consideration of the 
interests of Manchester manufacturers. I am quite sure 
that my hon'ble friend did not me^an those remarks to 
apply to me, and, indeed, if my hon'ble friend has done 
me the honour of paying any attention to the course which 
1 have pursued during a public ^if© which has extended 
now over more than thirty years, he will know that, from 
the earliest period of that public life, I have been an 
earnest and consistent advocate of the fiscal principles of 
the free trade party , and I have been so because I be*- 
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lieve that those principles were principles of general ap- 
plication, calculated to confer the largest benefits upon 
the great mass of the community of any nation to which 
they might be applied. And, therefore, no man can be 
surprised that, holding those opinions strongly and firmly, 
and having advocated them throughout the whole course 
of my political career, I should be desirous, when a fitting 
opportunity occurred, of having a hand in conferring upon 
the people of India the benefit of the application of prin- 
ciples which I believe to be calculated to conduce to their 
permanent advantage and prosperity. And I can say that 
if I did not entertain that opinion,-— if I thought that the 
course which the Government is about to take with res- 
pect to these customs duties was a course which would 
benefit England at the expense of India, I would not have 
been induced by any consideration to be a party to such a 
proceeding. I desire, so long as I may hold the position 
which I have now the honour to fill, to govern India in 
the interests of India and for the benefit of her people ; 
and I would not consent to be a party to any measures 
which I did not honestly believe would conduce to that 
great end. 

The policy of the Government in this respect is a policy 
which has been pursued, as we all know, at home now for 
a long series of years, and which can quote in its support 
the names of the most illustrious financial statesmen of 
England, from the time of Mr. Husskinson, or the days of 
Sir Robert Peel, down to the long and eminent financial 
administration of my right hon’ble friend Mr. Gladstone. 
That policy has been founded upon a belief-I should 
rather have said, an absolute conviction — that anything in 
the nature of protective duties is highly injurious to the 
country in which they exist, and also upon the belief that 
small customs duties, „ which hamper trade and produce 
very little revenue, are highly mischievous and objection- 
able ; and I am bound to say, especially with respect^ to 
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tbe last of these objections— ^he objectioni namely, to small 
unproductive duties, which interfere greatly with trade 
and fetter its^ operation — that it applies more strongly to 
India than to other countries ; because I believe there is 
scarcely anything of more importance to the future pros^ 
perity of this great peninsula than that we should do all 
in our power to promote and to increase commercial pro-* 
gress and industrial advance, and that everything which 
tends to check or fetter the commerce or industry of this 
country has an especially baneful influence upon the ge- 
neral interests of the population. 

It must be borne in mind that this customs revenue 
speaking broadly, was not .an increasing revenue. It had 
not those elements of growth which exist in many of the 
great sources of revenue in England, and, from its very 
nature, it was not calculated to possess those growing ele- 
ments ; whereas it may fairly be hoped that, by thus re- 
moving the trammels which press upon the springs of 
trade, we may stimulate enterprise and may derive direct 
financial benefit from increased railway receipts, which 
are a growing element — and which, I believe, will prove 
in the future to be a very growing element — ^in the 
revenue of the country. But w^hile I say this, and while 
I express my strong opinion that the course which 
the Government is taking now is opportune and calcu- 
lated to be highly beneficial to the country, I am yet 
bound to say that I should not have been a party to 
the repeal of the cotton duties, or to the repeal of the 
other customs duties, if it had been proposed to re-* 
peal them in the face of a deficit, or if it had been neces^ 
sary, in order to repeal them, to impose other taxation 
upon the country. I am not at all unaware of the great 
examples which might be quoted in favour of carrying out 
an important customs reform under the shelter of the imn 
position of a direct tax. We have all Ueard of the famous 
budget of Sir Robert Peel, in which h© made a large ret 
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form of our complicated, antiquated, and troublesome Eng- 
lish customs system, and recouped himself by means of the 
imposition of an income tax ; but I do not think that that 
would have been a wise course to pursue in India. I am 
very well aware, as I have just said, of the strong feelings 
entertained in this country with respect to direct taxation. 
I am not going to enter now upon that thorny question ; 
but it would have been, in my judgment, highly unwise, 
for the purpose even of so large a benefit as the repeal of 
these customs duties, to have shown that want of consi- 
deration for a large and strongly-expressed public opinion 
which would have been involved ia such a proposition as 
one by which fresh taxation would have been imposed 
upon the people for the purpose of repealing these cus- 
toms duties. It was on that very account that, in spite 
of all the anomalies of some portions of our present cus- 
toms system — in spite of the exceeding absurdity of the 
results which followed from some of the arrangements 
made in regard to grey goods by previous alterations, 
the Government of India abstained from touching this 
question last year. We were then not completely free 
from the expenditure and the trammels of the Afghan 
War, and we determined that no consideration, even of 
public convenience, should induce us to deal with this 
question, except at a time when we could take it up and 
could proceed to settle it on a general and permanent 
footing, and in a condition of the finances which, as has 
been recognised by my hon'ble friend the Lieutenant- 
Gk)vernor of Bengal, would justify the large remission of 
the customs duties proposed this year. 

And now I will pass on to a consideration of the 
arrangements proposed with respect to the salt tax. I 
really add very little to what has fallen from my hon'ble 
friend Major Baring with respect to that matter. I con- 
fess that I em a very strong advocate of this portion of the 
Budget. .1 think that the large reduction we propose 
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in the salt tax is very desirable^ both upon general 
grounds and upon financial grounds. My hon'ble friend 
Major Baring has dealt with the financial portion of the 
question, and I can add nothing to what he has said in 
that respect ; but I desire to express the difficulty which 
I feeHn adopting the view which has been put forward 
by some of my hon'ble friends in the course of this dis- 
cussion, that this tax upon salt — which is a tax upon a 
necessary of life ; which is a tax of many hundred per 
cent, upon the natural price of the article ; which is paid, 
as I believe I am justified in saying, for or on behalf of 
every person in this country, of all the many millions 
gathered under the sceptre of our Queen-Empress — is 
not a tax which is felt by those who pay it ; is not a tax 
which it is desirable to reduce apart from the financial 
considerations which lead to its reduction, in order to 
confer a benefit upon the great mass of the population 
of this country. My hon'ble friend Raja Siva Prasad 
has stated his opinion that - this salt duty is felt by the 
people, that it does press upon them, and that they will 
obtain considerable relief by the reduction now proposed. 
I confess that I find it very difficult to suppose that that 
is not the case, and that a tax of this kind, paid by men 
whose annual income is as low, or nearly as low, as the 
figure mentioned by my hon’ble friend Major Baring, 
does not press heavily upon those who are least able to 
contribute to the necessities of the Government. 

I know that it has been sometimes argued, in favour of 
the reduction of this tax, that no man can consume more 
than a certain amount of salt, and that, therefore, the tax 
presses most unequally upon the poor as well as the rich. 
That is an argument which in India may, I admit, be 
pressed too far, because, as we all know from the 
habits and the charity of the people of this country, 
the wealther classes have always a very large number 
of persons depending upon them, and the salt tax 
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they pay is not a tax upon what they consune them- 
selves only, but also upon the salt consumed by the 
large number of human beings dependent upon them 
for their existence. Nevertheless, when every allows 
ance is made for that consideration, I am at a loss to 
understand how it can be argued that this tax is a pecu- 
liarly equable tax ; because, however great the number of 
dependants a rich man may have, it is quite impossible 
that the amount of salt duty he pays can bear to his re- 
venue anything like the same proportion which the 
amount of duty paid by one of those poor raiyats, describ- 
ed by ray hon'ble friend, bears to his small and miserable 
income. 

My hon’ble friend Mr. Inglis remarked that we should 
not repeal the salt duty, but equalise it. ‘ Take off,* he 
said, ‘ the differential duty in Bengal.' That would have 
been in many respects a good thing to do, if we had done 
nothing else. If, however, we had taken off the differen- 
tial duty on sea-borne salt in Bengal, and left the salt duty 
as it was in other parts of India, there would have been 
plenty of people to tell us that we had taken off the duty 
for the benefit of the Cheshire manufacturers. That is 
exactly the style of argument which would have been 
used, and it would undoubtedly have been true as regards 
the effect of the repeal of the duty on sea-borne salt, 
though not as regards the intention of the Government. 

Then there is another point which presses with me very 
much in respect to this salt tax, and that is, the effect it 
has on agriculture. We all know that the consumption of 
salt is very necessary for cattle, and, in the papers to 
which my hon'ble friend Major Baring referred (and very 
remarkable papers they are) in connection with this sub- 
ject— ^namely, the reports from Rajputana with respect to 
the result of the recent salt arrangements in that part of 
the world — particular attention is drawn to the fact that 
in many cases> while the consumption of salt by the 
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people tbemeelves is not diminished, the amotmt oif Stit 
given to the cattle has diminished greatly. It ts, no 
doubt, contrary to public policy to maintain at a high rat^ 
a tax which has a practical tendency to discourage and 
interfere with the progress and advancement of agricul- 
ture. Then, again, it must be borne in mind that, as my 
hon^ble friend Major Baring said, this tax, when lowered 
in other parts of India a few years ago, was raised in 
Bombay and Madras, and the quotation he has made from 
a very able newspaper on the Bombay side shows that 
the people of that part ^ of the world have not forgotten 
that fact, and that they are of opinion that the tax raised 
against them has pressed upon them heavily, and that 
they will undoubtedly rejoice in a reduction which will 
bring down the tax nearly to what it was before it was 
raised a few years ago. 

Now, it seems to me that, with respect to this salt tax, 
we are in this position. If the salt tax does not press 
upon the people — if it is a tax which they do not feel at all 
and do not object to pay, then it does form, without doubt, 
the best possible financial resource you can have, and, the 
lower you can bring it down, the greater is the security 
to the people of India against other forms of taxation. If, 
on the other hand, the salt tax does press upon the poorer 
classes of the country, then surely it is only right and just 
that the Government should give those — the poorest classes 
— a share of the prosperity which the country is enjoying 
at the present time, even although it may, at some future 
period of financial difl&culty and disaster, be necessary to 
re-impose the duty temporarily, in order that we may re- 
coup ourselves for the loss which such a condition of affairs 
would impose upon us. But, then, my hon'ble friend says 
that all experience shows .that this reduction does not reach 
the people. I can really add nothing to what my hon'ble 
friend Major Baring said upon that subject. I cannot say 
what may be the experience of this country, I can only 
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say that the experience of all other countries is precisely 
the other way, and I am altogether unconvinced that large 
reductions of taxation will not ultimately reach the con- 
sumer, and will not be found here, as everywhere, to benefit 
the consumer at large. With respect to that, I may say 
that it is the intention of the Government to use every 
effort in their power to make known as widely as possible 
this reduction of the salt duty. We propose to address 
Local Governments on the subject, with a view to their 
taking' measures to make the reduction every where known 
to the actual masses of the people themselves; and I 
would also ask the aid of the Vernacular Press in regard 
to that matter, and beg them to make the reduction as 
widely known as possible among their readers in every 
part of the land. 

I pass now from the salt duty to the question of the 
license tax. My hon'ble friend Major Baring has stated 
very distinctly and unmistakeably in his Financial State- 
ment the policy of the Government upon that subject, and 
the position which we take up. He has told to this 
Council and to the public that we reserve to ourselves en- 
tire freedom to deal with the license tax hereafter as we 
may think right. It is perfectly open to us, as he explain- 
ed, to repeal it, re-cast it, or leave it for a time in its pre- 
sent position, although undoubtedly we acknowledge and 
admit that in its present form it is open to just and import- 
ant objections. But when the choice is put to me as a 
choice between getting rid of the license tax and of the 
salt duty, I personally must honestly say that I can. have 
no hesitation as to the choice which I would make. I 
prefer the salt duty, because, in the first place, as I have 
said, it presses upon — at all events, it cannot be disputed 
that it is paid by— all the poorest people in this country ; 
whereas, as shown in the Budget Statement, the license 
tax is paid by only between 200,000 and 300,000 persons. 
Therefore, in respect to numbers, I cannot for a moment 
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jfioubl that f^he course the G«iverniueut istakiugiu this rf*' 
spectVill afford relief from taxatidn^tb a far larger nutn- 
her of people in the country than w0uld have resulted 
from the repeal of the license tax. And it must , be re^ 
collected that there is in this Council very little represent 
tat ion, if any, of those poorest classes — indeed, no repre- 
sentation at all, except such as may be found in those 
who take an interest in their situation and are prompted 
to speak on their behalf. Those classes, as my hon'ble 
friend Raja Siva Prasad remarked, are in this country 
practically dumb ; their ^voices do not go to sweU the 
chorus of public opinion ; they are little heard, even in thd 
echoes of the Press ; and, therefore, it is the bounden duty 
of the Government to guard their interests and to provide 
for their benefit. But there is another reason why I pre- 
fer on this occasion to deal with the salt duty rather than 
with the license tax, and that is, because I certainly hope 
and believe that it will be found that, when this salt duty 
is reduced as largely as we propose to reduce it, the loss 
of revenue will be in the course of time recouped, ahd that 
that recoupment will enable us hereafter to proceed to 
further reductions of taxation ; whereas, if we had de^lt 
with the license tax and simply abolished it, there would 
have been no opening for recoupment — no prospect of a * 
revenue growing up again from that source. 

Then it may be said — You are going to take off som^ 
thing like £1,400,000 of salt duty. Why do not you tak§ 
off a less amount of salt duty and repeal the license tax— 
or, (as my hon'ble ffriend Mr. Inglis suggested) * take off 
the export duty on rice ?' I will tell you, why. Because we 
are convinced that, with respect to this question of the aait 
duty, a bold policy is the only sound policy for the Gov- 
ernment to adopt. If you make a small reduction of thd ' 
salt duty, it is very ^possible it will not l reach the people. 
It is extremely possible that they will derive little or no 
benefit from it, and then ^he revenue, wi|| not be recouped. 
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only hope to obtain all the benefits we desire frond 
this reduction of the salt duty by making a large and bold 
deduction in it, which will afford a fair prospect — and, I 
venture to hope, e great deal more than a fair prospect— 
that tho great mass oT the people will benefit by it ; that, 
benefiting by it, they will increase their consumption of 
salt, ahd that, from that increased consumption, our reve- 
Xrjiie will gradually recover from the loss first accruing to 
it from the partial remission of this duty. That would 
not have been the case if we had made a small reduction. 
We should never have obtained the object we had in 
view, and it would have practically resulted in a .dead 
loss of revenue without the advantages which, under 
present circumstances, we may hope to obtain from it. 

Then, again, with respect to the license tax, my hon'ble 
friend Major Baring, in his Budget Statement, has set 
out a variety of considerations which introduce elements 
of uncertainty into our financial position in regard to the 
future. I hope and believe that they are all those elements 
of uncertainty which will turn out for our benefit, and 
which will be ultimately solved in a manner calculated 
to confer financial advantages upon the country. But it 
is very necessary that, under such circumstances, we 
should proceed cautiously, and that we should wait, while 
those grounds for uncertainty exist, until we can see our 
way more clearly in regard to them, before making any 
larger remissions of taxation than those very considerable 
ones which this Budget proposes, 1 think nothing could 
be more unwise than that we should propose to repeal a 
tax Which is undoubtedly, and I may at once admit it, an 
unpopular tax, unless we had been perfectly certain we 
ahould not be obliged to have recourse to it again within 
ttie space of a few years. The history of direct taxation 
iti this country, as explained by thy hon*ble friend Major 
BUring, gives most striking proofs, as it seems to me^ of 
llHke uuWlsdpp rashly with this question— of 
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making constant changes and proceeding withoiit tbom 
elements of certainty which, as I iay, are at the prmont 
moment in some respects wanting to us! 

With respect to opium, I have really nothing to add to 
the very able statement made upon that Subject in the 
Budget speech of my hon’ble friend Major Baring. That 
statement has, I think I may say, been received with ge^ 
neral satisfaction by all who have heard it. My view on 
the subject of opium is a very simple one. I do not deny 
that there are objections of various kinds ^to the opium 
revenue. I do not deny riiat it is not a satisfactory bianch 
of our revenue, in many ways ; but I say distinctly that I 
will be no party to abandoning that revenue unless I can 
clearly see my way to replace it by some other form of 
taxation which would be neither oppressive to the people 
nor strongly repugnant to public opinion. Well, I can 
see nothing of the kind. I have considered the question 
very carefully. I have considered it with the utmost re 
spect for the opinion of those excellent njen who take a 
different view of this subject from that which I take, and 
who are moving at home in the matter; and I have been 
totally unable to discover the taxation by which our opium 
revenue could be replaced, and by which, without op- 
pression, without incurring a great, and, I may say^ 
a just unpopularity, we should have the slightest 
chance of recouping ourselves if we were to abandon 
that revenue in whole or in part. As I said before^ it 
is, in my judgment, the first duty of the Government <rf 
India to consider the interests of the people of India ; and 
it is from that point of view that I look at this question ; 
and, looking at it from that point of view, I can have no 
doubt that the course which the Government of India have 
determined to take,— namely, that of maintaining our 
position with respect to the opium revettue— is a just and 
right one. 
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But, then, I have heard it said, * If you cannot make up 
for the loss of this revenue by fresh taxes, you can make 
up for it by reduction of expenditure/ Well, there is no 
one more anxious for reduction of unnecessary expenditure 
than I am. There is no person who desires to see every 
item of expenditure which is not needed in the interests 
of the country got rid of than I am. That is the view of 
the Government, and we are most anxious to reduce 
expenditure wherever it is possible. Some reductions of 
military expenditure we have already made, as has been 
explained to you, and we hope that yet further steps in 
that direction may hereafter be taken. As you know, the 
whole of this subject was very carefully considered a 
year or two ago by an Army Commission, composed 
of very able men, who examined this question with 
the greatest care and made an admirable report. That 
Commission .was presided over by my hon'ble friend. 
Sir Ashley "Eden ; and, as I have mentioned his name, 
I cannot help availing myself of this occasion to say 
how strongly I recognise that, by his services on that 
Commission, he has added to the many great claims he has 
established by his*'long and distinguished career in India 
to the gratitude alike of the Government and of the 
people of the country ; and I cannot but express the re- 
gret which I feel, and which I know will be heartily 
shared by all here, that it will not now be many months 
before we shall lose him from amongst us. But this I 
have to say in respect to this matter of expenditure, that 
It seems to me that every rupee of that expenditure which 
may be saved from unnecessary or unproductive objects 
is urgently needed for purposes of the highest importance 
to the people, — public works, education, sanitary ques- 
tions, — questions that I can scarcely number, but all of 
which make most urgent demands upon the Government 
for money, and I can hold out no hope that, by any reduc- 
tion of aggregate expenditure, wc can save, not seven or 
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eight millions, but one or two millions, out of the necea?^ ^ 
sary expenditure of this country for grc^t objects of 
public importance. 

The opium estimate for the coming year has been 
framed, as you are aware, upon a somewhat different 
principle from that upon which the estimate of last year 
was framed, and I am bound to say that, for myself, I 
prefer the course taken upon this occasion; I believe 
that estimate to be a very cautious one. It would be 
extremely unwise, I entirely admit, that our opium 
estimate should be aiaything but very cautious. ‘All 
estimates of revenue should be low ; all estimates 
of expenditure should be high ; and I go further in 
regard to opium, and say that our estimate of the opium 
revenue should always be (on account of the peculiar 
circumstances connected with that branch of the revenue) 
a specially cautious and low one ; but I believe that we 
have fulfilled that condition in the present year, and, as far 
as I myself can judge, I am of opinion that the amount 
placed by my hon'ble friend in the Budget is one which, 
saving unforeseen accidents of the season, or circum- 
stances of trade, is likely to be realised. 

I do not know that there are any other points connected 
with this Budget upon which I need express my opinion 
now. I have touched upon the principal matters with 
which it deals, and I have laid before my hon'ble col- 
leagues in this Council some, at least, of the reasons which 
induce me heartily to concur in the proposals of my 
hon'ble friend. But I cannot conclude the remarks I 
have made on this occasion without tendering my warm 
thanks to Major Baring for the great care and labour 
which he has bestowed upon this Budget. No one Who 
has not had the advantage I have ha4 of watching him at 
work upon this subject for the last twelve months can 
know, how hard he has worked ; what wide and varied 
consideration of the whole field of pa^ and present taxa- 
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tf<^— wii#t close and careful examination of 6ur whole 
fiscal system and of the resources of the co|intry— he has 
gonp through in order to produce in this final form the 
proposals now before us. Whatever any man may thiiik 
df those proposals, they are, I venture to say, so far as my 
hon’^ble friend is concerned, the outcome of deep thought, 
of minute care, and of honest conviction ; and I must say 
that to me they seem well worthy of the high reputation 
as a financier which he had already procured for himself 
before he came to India. 

I must also express my best thanks to Mr. Hope.* It is 
needless for me to speak of his ability, or. of his really 
wonderful industry. They are known to all, but they 
have, I venture to say, never been more conspicuously 
displayed than in connection with the preparation of the 
present Budget. 

Allusion has been made once or twice in the course of 
this discussion to certain inquiries made last year by 
Mr. Barbour, t and I should be very ungrateful if I failed to 
notice the great assistance the Government has received 
from him ; the manner in which he has conducted those 
inquiries has been marked by much ability and skill. 

It only remains now for me, in conclusion, to say that it 
is my earnest hope that this present Budget, while it will 
unfetter trade and lighten the burden of taxation that 
presses uppn the poorest in the land, will be found, when 
it has passed through the test of experience, to have dealt 
with our financial arrangements in a manner consistent 
alike with sound economical principles and calculated to 
confer large and increasing benefits upon all classes ot 
the people. 

[The Motion ^as put and agreed to, and the three Bills before the Council 
were i>assed into law.] 

• Financial Secretary to the Government of India. 

t Ofiiciating ^cretaiy to the Government of Bengal, General ^nd iCevenhe. 
D^a^tmeni." ^ 
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CONVOCATION OF THE CALCUTTA UNlVERSlTV. 

[The Annual Convocation the Cal<kiita University, for the purpose of con- 
ferring Degrees, was held at the Senate Mouse on Saturday* 
11th Haroh 1868 . the nth March, at 4 p. ic. His Excellency the Viceroy, 
the Chancellor of the University, presided. There was a 
large attendance of the members of the Senate and of the general public. hStm 
the presentation of the Degrees, His Excellency, whose speech was frequent^ 
interrupted by applause, addressed the assembly Is follows ] 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen^ — It is no light tash; 
for any one to be called ;ipon to address an assemWy liko 
this, and to occupy even for a brief space the attention if 
such a body as the University of Calcutta; and if the 
undertaking be an arduous one for those who have ample 
leisure to prepare themselves to accomplish it with all the 
thought and deliberation which it demands, what must it 
be for one who can only snatch a few scattered half-hours 
in the midst of the absorbing duties of such an office as 
that which I now fill in this country. I feel, therefore, 
gentlemen, in presenting myself before ycki to-day, that I 
have more than ordinary need of that indulgence which is 
always so readily accorded by the learned to those who 
cen lay no claim to that honourable title. 

It is a quarter of a century almost to a day since the Act 
^ 1857 the foundations of this Institution and ap- 
l^ointed as its first Chancellor that distinguished states^- 
tnan. Lord Canning, who had hardly enterei^ upon his 
duties in connection with this peaceful and beneficent 
work, when he had to encounter, with that calm bouragO 
and that deep sense of justice for which he was so 
nent, the most terrible storm which ever swept over India 
since she came under British rule. But that sto#tn^ of 
which so many of the traces are scaticely yet effaced, left 
the Calcutta University uninjured and^ ready to start forth 
upon^/he great work entrusted to k, the moment the 
return of quitt enabled it to do so ; pnd When oUr 
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recur to the date at which the University took its rise, we 
cannot fail to be struck by the thought that the object 
which this Institution has in view was one pre-eminently 
needed at the moment when the dreadful transactions of 
.the Mutiny were closed ; for that object is, in the main, to 
bring together and to unite the European and the Native 
in the common pursuit and the common love of knowledge. 

uiay then, I think, say, gentlemen, that on this 
occasion, when we ccmimemorate the termination of the 
twenty-fifth year of the life of this University, we are met 
together to celebrate the Silver Wedding of Western and 
Eastern Learning, and to offer our best and most earnest 
wishes for the long and fruitful continuance of an union 
which is capable of conferring so many benefits upon East 
and West alike. 

Such, then, was the origin and purpose of this Univer- 
sity ; but when we speak of it by that high title, we must 
always remember that it discharges only a portion of the 
functions of a complete University. It is in the main ap 
examining body ; it is not a place of study, so much as a 
place where study is tested. When I say this, however, 
it is not for the purpose of disparagement or complaint, 
but for the sake of accuracy. We have the example of 
the University of London to shew us that very good 
work may be done by an institution of this kind, and, 
indeed, we need no further proof that it is so than that 
which is afforded by the experience of the Calcutta 
University itself. It is not, however, solely by the direct 
operation of its examinations that this University takes 
part in the general educational work of the country. 
Standing at the head of the system of education of this 
side of India, it exercises a great and controlling influentye 
over the teaching of the Colleges and Schools below it. 
It tests their work, and consequently it practically directs 
their studio, nnd in this way it constitutes a most ip|)ort- 
ant portioi^ ^pur educational organisation, and is largely 
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r^sponsil^le for th^ tone and character of the studies 
carried on in the lower institutions* Such m influenoe as 
this grows with the growth and popularity of the Uni- 
versity, and becomes day by day more and more potent for 
good or for evil. It might be easily used for the mischiev- 
ous purpose of , reducing all our Colleges and Schools to 
one single type, and of checking all variety of education 
and training. This is a danger wjich I earnestly trust 
that the authorities of the University will always bear in 
mind, and against which they will, I hope, take every 
possible precaution. Measures have lately been adopted 
having that object, among others, in view; and it is very 
satisfactory to know that those in whose hands the go^ 
vernment of the University is placed are fully alive to tho 
importance of leaving the utmost possible freedom to the 
subordinate institutions, both for the development of the, 
faculties of their pupils, and for the preservation of the 
influence of the personal character of their teachers. 

There is also another direction in which, not this Uni- 
versity alone, but all the educational establishments in the 
country, of which the management is in any degree direct- 
ly connected with the Government, fail, and necessarily 
fail, to afford the means of a full and complete education. 
The Gov^fiment of India is required by solemn pledges. 
Strictly binding upon it in honour and good faith, to dq 
nothing calculated to interfere directly or indirectly with 
the religion or the religious feelings of the native popula- 
|:ion ; and it is therefore impossible for that Government,, 
in any of its places of education, to attempt to give uny- 
fhing in the nature of religious instruction, or to interfere 
with that great branch of education at all. I fully recog*^ 
nise that it is only in this way that the British Govern- 
ment in this country can fulfil the engagements into 
which it has entered, and which form part, so to speak^ 
of th^ .constitutional arrangements of India; but I 
^uld not refrain from alluding to thq limitation thnf 
34 ’ .J: 
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placed upon the scope of our education, because it is 
one of my deepest convictions that a system of educa- 
tion which makes no provision for religious teaching 
is essentially imperfect and incomplete. I do not hold 
that such a system does no good, or that, when its 
existence is the necessary result of the circumstances 
of the time and country in which it is to be found, it 
is not deserving of^ encouragement and support. All 
truth is one, and one portion of it cannot be in real con- 
flict with another. I hail, then, every effort to develop 
the minds of men and to store them with sound knowledge 
of every kind. I look upon it as an object of the highest 
interest and importance to the Government of this country 
to promote to the utmost the intellectual culture of the 
people of India of all races and creeds, among whom are 
to be found in all classes so may men of high intellectual 
qualities, who are eminently capable of profiting to the 
full by the best mental training which can be supplied 
to them. But I should not express my whole mind upon 
this great subject of education if I were to conceal my 
belief that what in the language of the day is called a 
purely secular education is not a complete education in 
the highest and noblest sense of the word. 

This question of education is, as you are aware, gentle- 
men, occupying at the present time a large share of the 
attention of the Government. We are deeply impressed 
with its importance ; we desire to advance further along 
the path which our predecessors have followed, and to 
spread the benefits of elementary instruction more widely 
than has yet been done among the masses of the people 
without retarding the development of that higher instruc- 
tion in which, up to this time, the chief progress has 
been made. We have appointed a Commission, on which 
we have endeavoured to secure, as far as possible, re- 
presentatives of all interests and opinions ; and wle trust 
that its iti?qukies will resuluin the collection of much 
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valuable information and the proposal of such measures 
as are required by the present condition of fhe country. 
We have not included, in. the duties entrusted to the 
Commission, any examination into the state or working 
of the Indian Universities, because there is ample evi- 
dence before us that they are discharging their special 
functions with an amount of success, and of satisfaction 
to the public, which justifies us in placing a large con^ 
fidence in those to whom the management of these institu^ 
tions is entrusted. It is not at the summit of our educa- 
tional system that improvement is most urgently required, 
but at its base. Our Universities are constituted and are 
drawing ever-increasing crowds of students to their exa- 
minations, till we are forcibly reminded of the multitudes 
which flocked to the Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages; and until it is doubtful, as Sir Henry Maine once 
remarked on an occasion similar to this, ‘‘ whether there 
is anything founded by, or connected, with the British 
Government in India which excites so much practical 
interest in native households of the better ^lass, from 
Calcutta to Lahore, as the examinations'" of our Indian 
Universities. A large number of Colleges and Higher 
and Middle Schools exist, and, though there may be 
many points in which their management and the instruc- 
tion given in them may be improved, it is to those points, 
rather than to any large increase in the number of such 
institutions, that our attention should be especially 
directed. 

But in regard to Primary Education, there is a vast 
field before us. I am not at all inclined to underrate 
what has been already done in that branch of our educa- 
tional system. Speaking here in the chief city of Bengal, 

I should be very ungrateful if I did not note, by way of 
example, the important measures by which Sir George 
Campbell laid — deep and solid, as I hope and believe 
—the foundations of Elementary Education in this pro- 
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tincie. It Is ofte Am6ng the many claims df that dis- 
tinguished person to the gratitude of Bengal and of 
India. Bnt when we make the largest and fairest allow- 
ance fdr all that Kas been already accomplished, the 
work which remains to be done, if judged by European 
standards, is so enormous, when compared with the 
tesotlt^es at our disposal at present, as almost to make 
us despair of the accomplishment of the task. Yet, 
apart from the general importance of popular education, 
there are special circumstances connected with the parti- 
cular stage of general education at which we have arrived 
in this country, which makes the wide extension of sound 
elementary instruction among the people at large a matter 
of peculiar urgency. We have now in India, as the result 
of the spread of Middle and Higher instruction, an edu- 
cated class increasing in numbers from year to year, but 
still a mere handful when compared with the great mass 
of the people, for whom the means even of the most rudi- 
mentary instruction are very limited, and of whom a large 
proportion are not brought within the civilizing influence 
of the school at all. This does not seem to me to be a 
healthy state of things. It is not desirable in any country 
to have a small highly-educated class brought into con- 
tact with a large uneducated mass; what is wanted is, 
that instruction should be more equally distributed, that 
the artizans and peasants of the land should have brought 
within their reach such opportunities for the cultivation 
of their faculties as may be possible under the circum* 
stances of their condition, and that there should be no 
sharp line drawn between the educated few and the igno- 
rant and untrained many. The circumstances of India 
under British rule have led to the establishment in the 
first instance of places of Higher and of Middle Eduea* 
tion ; and our progress has been marked by what has 
been described as a process of filtration downwards. I 
inake no oomidiiint of thiSJ but I feel strongly that the 
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most diiBtoiilt, and yet the really most important, part Of 
our task lies before us, and it has become urgently no-^ 
oessary that We should address ourlelves to its accom«^ 
plishment. 

But when we do so, we are met at the very outset by a 
difficulty of a formidable kind. To establish a real and 
effective system of general Primary Education requires a 
very large expenditure. Where are the funds to com# 
from ? We all know that the financial resources of the 
Government of India are strictly limited, and we know 
also that the demands upon them are very great* Sup- 
posing the Government to devote to this object of Prima- 
ry Education every rupee which it can spare from other 
purposes, the total amount will inevitably be found to b«f 
comparatively small, and it is therefore absolutely neces- 
sary that the friends of education should avail themselves, 
to the utmost of their power, of every other source of in- 
come which may be open to them. We must have re- 
course to all classes of men, and make usfijof every variety 
of motive. We must appeal to private indx /iduals, ta 
public bodies, to patriotic feeling, to religious zeal, and ta 
the desire of personal distinction. I do not know that I 
can better illustrate the kind of aid which may be derived 
from these sources than by inviting you to consider witb 
me for a moment what is done in this way in England. 
It is a very general practice— I should not be very far 
wrong if I were to say that it is an almost universal prac- 
tice — for the wealthier land-owners to maintain the villag# 
school very largely, often entirely, at their own cost, with 
the exception of what they receive from the Government 
grants-in-aid, and from the small payments made by the 
parents of the children. These schools are under Govern- 
ment inspection, the scholars are regularly examined by 
Government officers, and, as I have said, grants-in-aid are 
given t but the whole management is in the hands of the 
local land-owner, or of a committee M local subscriber#, 
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who take a keen interest in the efficiency of the school and 
the progress of the children. Is there not here an example 
which might well be followed more largely in this country 
than it has hitherto jDeen? In England the case is still 
stronger in regard to Higher and Middle Education ; to- 
wards the support of Primary Education the Government 
contributes largely ; towards that of Higher and Middle 
Education it does not, broadly speaking, contribute at all. 
Sir Henry Maine, in one of those remarkable addresses 
which he delivered when he held the office of your Vice- 
Chancellor, reminded his hearers how the great English 
Universities were founded — not by grants of public 
money, not even, except to a limited extent, by kings and 
queens from their personal resources, but by the liberality 
of private individuals, many of whose names are now 
remembered only because they are enrolled upon the 
honoured lists of the benefactors of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; and as it has been with the Universities, so has 
it been with the Colleges, Public Schools, and Grammar 
Schools of England ; they are the foundations of private 
men ; they date back to days when England was not a 
wealthy country as we count wealth at present — when 
the proudest of English nobles would have been but a 
poor man indeed, by the side of many of the great Chiefs 
and Zemindars of the India of to-day. I know no rekson 
why that which has been done in the past, and is done 
every day now, not by great nobles, but by private gentle- 
men in England, should not be done by gentlemen of 
wealth and station in this country. 1 am not one of those 
who think that my countrymen possess a monopoly of all 
the higher qualities and all the virtues of mankind. I 
decline to believe that the patriotism, the public spirit, 
the charity, the interest in their poorer neighbours, which 
have prompted men to these deeds in England have no 
counterpart in^this country. There may have been times 
when the gentlemen of India did pot come forward to aid 
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in such undertakings, because they thought that th© 
Government did not wish them to be active in public 
affairs and preferred to keep the control of everything inita 
own hands ; but, whatever may have been the case in the 
past, at all events such an excuse, cannot be urged now:* 
We invite you to come forward, we desire your co-opera- 
tion, we wish to see you taking a larger and larger shar© 
in public affairs of all kinds, and we esteem it a great help 
to the Government, as it is undoubtedly a great advantage 
to yourselves and to the people at large, that you should 
employ your wealth aifd strengthen your influence by 
public services, such as those which I have here described, 
freely rendered and gratefully received. If I mistake not, 
such benefactions are entirely in accordance with th© 
spirit both of Hindoo and of Mahometan traditions. We 
have noble examples of them down to the present day. All 
I would ask is, that an increasing share of the available 
private wealth of the country may be devoted to a work 
so noble and so urgent as the spread of sound education 
among all classes of the people. The Roman poet boast- 
ed Exegi monumentum cere perennius^ regaliqm situ pyram^ 
idum altius ; and so it will be with you. A single school 
founded, a single college aided, — nay, I will say also, a 
single scholarship provided, — will do more in the times 
which are before us to uphold the honour of an ancient 
name, or to create the reputation of a new one, than any 
outward show of dignity or any personal display of 
wealth. 

But if I thus earnestly ask aid from native gentlemen, 
in this great work of education, it is not solely, nor even 
mainly, in order to obtain the funds which we so urgently, 
need ; it is yet more because I believe it to be of the very 
highest importance to give to our educational system that 
variety which alone' can secure the free development of 
every side and aspect of the nation;^! character. It ha© 
often been the dream of despots to 0s|ablisli a system of 
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edttcatipn which would cast the whole of a great people Ux 
one mould and train them up in a blind and unreasoning 
isubmission to the will of a central power. This was the 
aim of the first Napoleon when he founded the University 
of France and gave complete control over the whole 
education of the country All Frenchmen, were to be 
brought up exactly alike, and taught to believe that their 
fir^t duty was to love and obey the Emperor, whoever he 
might be, and whatever he might command ; and no one 
who is acquainted with the subsequent history of French 
education can fail to be struck with the deep root which 
this pernicious system, once established, has taken in 
France, and the strange way in which it has survived all 
political changes and been adopted by almost all political 
parties in succession, because it afforded them a powerful 
engine for the compulsory propagation of their own opi- 
fiions* Now, such a scheme as this is alien from the ge- 
nius of the English people and contrary to the policy 
which it would be wise for the English Government to 
pursue in India. We are here in the midst of ancient 
peoples, possessed of civilization, of literature, and of art 
of their own ; and our business is not to try and force 
them to reject their past, to forget all that is characteristic, 
in their history and their traditions, and to convert them- 
iselves into bad imitations of modern Englishmen j but to 
place, without stint, at their disposal all the riches of 
Western science and Western culture, that they may 
blend them in one harmonious union with the treasures 
0 f their own Oriental learning. If ever there was a 
country in which educational variety was a necessity, it 
eeems to me that India is that country. It is a land of 
many races and many creeds. Hindoo, Buddhist, and 
Mahometan traditions are essentially different, and have 
each given rise to a different literature and a varied form 
civilization. If we leave things to take their free and 
I3batural liUrning ivttl comhine with each 
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of those great forms of Indian thought in a different and 
characteristic manner ; and, though its uliimate tendency 
may be to unity, it will reach that unity by varied means 
and along separate paths ; and in the midst of that unity, 
when it is at length attained, it will, like the great forests 
of tropical climes, preserve that rich and infinite variety 
which is one of the principal sources of the beauty of 
nature. How, then, can this great end be attained ? It 
seems to me that it can be attained only by securing for 
our educational work the co-ojj^ration of the great indige^ 
nous influences which dre still living and active in the 
country. No purely Government system can do this. The 
inevitable tendency of Government education is to be- 
come stereotyped ; to take up definite lines and to follow 
them ; to fall into certain grooves and never to get out of 
them : and, therefore, if you want variety, if you want 
free growth and unfettered development, if you want to 
see various experiments tried and ignorance attacked on 
every side, you must frankly call in the aid of the public, 
you must encourage their efforts and give th,m ample 
scope. Your educational system will in this way not be 
so symmetrical, but it will be more natural ; its results 
will be less uniform, but they will be more full. 

But it may be asked, why do you make this appeal so 
urgently now ? What is there in the circumstances of the 
present time which leads you to hold a great educational 
effort to be so necessary ? I have already given you some 
reasons for the view which I take of the matter, but there 
is one which especially weighs with me, and to which t 
will now advert. I often heard it said in England, before 
I came out to this country, that there was nothing like 
real and effective public opinion in India, and that the 
want of it was one of the special difficulties which the 
Government of India had to encounter. Few things have 
struck me more during the time tha^ I have been here 
than the various proofs which I have sefen of the existence- 
35 " 
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pf a substantial public opinion which is evidently growing 
and strengthening from day to day. 1 do not mean to 
say Jhat there yet exists in India that general, wide- 
spread, constraining public opinion which is to be found 
in European countries, and which, when its voice is 
elearly heard, is the irresistible and unresisted mas- 
ter of Governments and Parliaments. Public opi- 
l^ion here is still to a great extent split up into sec-^ 
tions, and’ represents very often only the views and in- 
terestes of classes or of coteries ; while the great mass of 
the people, the operatives of towns and the cultivators of 
the rural districts, are still unhappily without direct means 
of making their voices heard; but with all these draw- 
backs and shortcomings, the power and influence of 
general public opinion, which is of course in the main 
native opinion, is obviously extending and advancing 
with a sure and steady step. No prudent Govern- 
ment and no wise statesman would despise or disregard 
it, while at the same time it has not yet arrived at that 
condition of solidity and depth which would make it the 
powerful instrument for warning and enlightening the 
administration which it is in England and other Western 
countries. My experience has also taught me the great 
difficulty which often exists on the part of Europeans on 
the one side and natives on the other in understanding 
each other's point of view. What seems a self-evident 
proposition to the one often appears to be almost incom- 
prehensible to the other ; not, certainly, from want of in- 
'fielligence^ but from entire difference of habits of thought ; 
and yet as we, the men of both races, have to work 
together for a common, ono— the good of India and the 
weB-being of her people, -iit is of the utmost importance 
that every obstacle which prevents us from entering 
easily and fairly into each otheris mode of regarding the 
many questions with which we to deal in common^ 
ireiinpviA HaWi theht ^ done^ How 
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fa^ public opinion be m^de more inteiligeiit, more widej 
©lore just, and more united, and therefoid-more powerful 
and effective ? By the spread of sdiid education alonei 
By education, the writers in the Press, who have in thesi 
days so large a share in the formation of public opinion, 
will learn to judge events more wisely, to weigh rumourfif 
more accurately, to reason more soundly, and to appre- 
ciate more justly the real value of words ; while by the 
same means the public, to whom they speak, will become 
every day less liable to be misled by absurd reports,- 
carried away by hollowT declamation, and more capable 
of forming their own independent judgment on what con^ 
cerns their own interests, and impressing it upon those 
who profess to speak in their name. This is a process 
which must be gone through in every country before 
public opinion can obtain that powerful influence on 
public affairs to which in its full development it is justly 
entitled ; and the best mode of hastening the completion 
of that process is to promote the spread, throughout alt 
classes of the community, of an education calculated to 
strengthen the mental faculties and to steady the judgment; 

And now, gentlemen, I should like, with your permis- 
sion, to say a few words with reference to the general 
purpose of all education and to the spirit by which th^ 
true student should be animated. The purpose of real 
education I take to be, not merely to fill the mind of the 
student with a large number of facts, not to enable him to 
talk glibly about a variety of sciences, not even to secure 
his passing all the examinations of his University, but to 
cultivate, to develop, and to strengthen the various facul* 
ties with which he has been endowed. Ifl am right in 
this, the first thing needed in education is thoroughness of 
knowledge ; the mental powers can be better trained byi 
knowing a few things thoroughly than by knowing many 
things superficially ;,andyet there are nimny circumstancea 
m these days whiph tend to tempt i^n, and especially 
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young men, to superficiality and to turn them aside from 
depth. The very extent and variety of the subjects of 
study which are offered to us in modern times, the many 
new sciences and branches of science which have been 
opened out to us within the last half century, the natural 
eagerness of youth to sip, one after another, at the beauti- 
ful flowers which grow so richly in the garden of learning, 
and last, but not perhaps least, the inevitable tendency of 
a wide and varied curriculum of examination, — all tend in 
the sime direction ; and yet, if you measure, the result of 
the education which a man has received, not by the 
number of topics upon which he talks fluently in ordinary 
society, but by the number of those of which he has a real 
firm grasp ; not by the books which he has read, but by those 
which he has digested ; not by the facts which he has laid 
up in his memory, but by the accuracy of his judgment, 
the strength of his reasoning powers, and the force of his 
intellect, — you will soon be convinced that more real 
mental training is to be derived from the thorough study 
of a single subject than from a skin-deep acquaintance 
with a hundred sciences, I would say, then, to every 
student — Be thorough ; know what you know as fully and 
completely as you can ; use the fruitful spring-time of 
youth, when your intellectual powers are fresh and full of 
growth, to strengthen, to widen, to develop them om 
every side, rather than to fill your mind with miscellane-' 
ous knowledge which you can gather, as far as may be 
needful for you, much more easily in after-life, if while 
you are young you have improved to the utmost the 
instrument by which all knowledge is obtained. Spring 
is the time for working the ground and putting in the 
seed ; autumn is the time fdir gathering in the harvest atid 
storing it in barns. 

And then, again, I would say to you, while you know 
accurately what you do know, while you are thoroughly 
acquainted with the true extent of your* knowledge, keep 
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also constantly before you, ^ith no loss^are and accuracy,, 
a true sense of your ignorance. Few things are more 
useful to a student than that he should constantly recall 
to mind how many subjects there are of which he knpw^ 
nothing; the more he realizes this, the surer will be his 
hold of the subjects which he has fully mastered; the 
juster will be his appreciation of the real nature of solid 
learning, and the more sure will be the growth within him 
of that modesty which is the prime mark of the true 
student. And, lastly,^ let us ever remember that the end 
of life, after all, is not to know, but to be. The usefulness 
of knowledge depends upon the use we make of it. If we 
use it for selfish objects or ignoble purposes, we had 
better have been without it. Those high and noble facul- 
ties of mind and will which are the exclusive inheritance 
of no age, or race, or country, have been given to us, not 
that we may employ them for our own benefit alone, or 
cultivate them merely for their own sake, but that, deve-- 
loping them to the utmost, we may apply them all to 
advance the glory of Him whose gifts they are, and to 
promote the welfare of our fellow-men, who, wheresoever 
they may dwell, and whether they be rich or poor, learned 
or ignorant, are all alike the children of one common 
Father. 


LAYmG THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW 
LECTURE HALL AND OBSERVATORY OF THE. 
INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
SCIENCE. 

[On Monday afternoon, the 13th March, the Viceroy laid the foundation- 
stone of the new ^Lecture HaE and ObservatQiy of tha 
18 th Maroh 1888 . Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. There 
was % large assembly of European and Native Gentle# 
men. His Excellency, on his arrival, was received the President (Sir Aihl^ 
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^den) and the members of the Association, and conducted to a seat within the 
* shamiana erected for the occasion. The Honorary Secretary (Dr^ Mahendra 
Lall Sircar) gave a short history of the Institution, with an account of the 
Subscriptions received, and con^iuded with an urgent appeal for the further 
ne^sary funds in sud of building-expenses. Sir Ashley Eden, in a brief speech^ 
0ien requested the Viceroy to lay the stone, which being accomplished, His 
Excellency addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Sir Ashley Eden and Gentlemen ^ — It has, I assure you, 
afforded me much pleasure to have been able to be present 
upon this occasion, and to lay the first stone of this build- 
ing, because I can truly say that I sympathise very 
heartily with the objects for which the institution which 
is here to be housed has been founded. I look upon it 
as an object of great importance that there should be 
established in the heart of this great city an institution 
which has, tor one of its chief purposes, to provide the 
means by which students of science may pursue their 
delightful studies after they’ have left college or school : 
for we all know that in the case of many youths, little 
more can be done during their scholastic period than to 
place in their hands the tools with which they may after- 
wards acquire knowledge for themselves, and to teach 
them how to use those tools efficiently and well. And 
much, in truth, has been done if during school-life the 
efficient use of those tools is thoroughly taught, . 
occasion a short time ago, when addressing afiother 
educational institution in this city, to remark that it was 
a* great error to suppose that a man's education ended 
when he left school or college, and therefore naturally 
I feel a deep interest in the work and the labours of an 
institution which has for its purpose to provide the young 
men of this city (who, when they leave their colleges, are 
still animated by the noble desire of pursuing the studies 
"that they have there commenced) with the means of con- 
tinued self-education under the guid^ce of competent 
ti^chers. And again, it appears td me to be a great 
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advantage that in this tjotintry, the'pelpte of which ^rf| 
animated by so strong*a t^ste for science and so marked 
a love of scientific pursuits, this Association should be th^ 
instrument for bringing together a body of lecturers so ' 
learned and able as those who give their services to it^ 
and of providing them with the means (whether of 
building or of apparatus) by which they may impart to 
their fellow- citizens the knowledge for which they are 
themselves so eminent. 

But, Sir Ashley Eden and gentlemen, there is another 
circumstance connected with the proceedings of to-dayj^" 
which affords to me a deep sense of gratification. It waa 
only on last Saturday that I expressed my strong and 
earnest conviction of the great importance to the future of 
India, that her wealthy classes should come forward and. 
take a large part in providing the means of education for 
her people ; and I come here this afternoon, and I am 
told, to my great satisfaction, of the noble liberality which- ’ 
has been displayed by those who support this Associa-? 
tion. (Applause,) We have heard of the munificent 
donation of Babu Kali Kishen Tagore, a member of a 
family eminent among the families of India for their public 
spirit (applause) ^ and we haye heard . the names of others 
who have in a lesser degree, yet probably according to 
their means, come forward to help in this great work/* 
You can easily believe how gratifying it must be to me to 
receive so marked a proof that those to whom I appeale4 
last Saturday are animated, — not in consequence of that 
appeal, for those gifts date from an antecedent period, r-, 
but from their own motion and their own love of know«^ 
ledge, by that spirit to which I ventured to make my 
appeal. (Applause.), 

Your admirable Honorary Secretary drew, I fear, rather ■ 
a gloomy picture of the present condition of India in 
respect ts> learning. I hope and b^Hef e that he took 
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view somewhat too gloomy of your real condition; but I 
am not sorry to see a man of spint and energy like my 
learned friend take that low view of your present condi- 
tion, because it is only by being thoroughly discontented 
with what you have done that you have the chance of 
doing that which, we all hope, you will yet accomplish 
(applciuse) ; and I would venture to throw in my voice 
with Dr. Sircar's in the appeal which he made to you for 
the endowment of professorships. It seems tO' me that 
that is a matter of very great importance ; it is important 
because it will give to this association a permanent 
establishment ; it is important because it will tend to 
maintain and to keep up the high character of its profes- 
sariat ; and it is important also for another and a general 
reason, — because, as your Honorary Secretary well point- 
ed out, the fact of gathering around this institution a 
body of able scientific men will be not only that they will 
be here to teach the five hundred students who are to be 
gathered within the walls of this new building, but that 
they will form a body of learned and scientific men leaven- 
ing the Society of Calcutta, giving a tone to its learning, 
and pursuing in the midst of this city those scientific 
investigations and enquiries which can alone be thoroughly 
followed by men who have an assured independence, and 
which will, I trust, before many years are past, enable the 
natives of this country to take their proper place among 
the scientific men of the world. (Applause.) 

I am very glad, therefore, gentlemen, to have had it in 
my power to be present here to-day, and to have been 
disked to have the honour — for an honour I esteem it — of 
laying the first stone of this building, in which I trust will 
be displayed to many generations of students the wonders 
of physical and of natural science. Here, astronomy will 
lay b^re to them the secrets of other worlds ; here, chemis- 
try wiU show them the composition of the substances 
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f«ietits of ih&m substancei^^e eojiibined ; and here ^11 ht 
retrealed to th4m all tW ttiy sieriea of those m%hty enet-^ 
gies or forces which the discoveries c€ tk& last half 
cehtary have been anfoMtug to us 5 and then there win 
grow up for them the lofty conception of law-^f law, 
tride^spreading and harmomous, bindings together and 
reatraifting the exuberance of nature, and kading tba 
mkd of the true student etwrards and upwards to the very 
foot of the throne of the great Law Giver himself, in whom 
We live, and move, and are, and from whom flow down for 
the delight of His creatures all tb€>se marvels and beauties 
of this outward world, Which it is the part of science to 
explore, (Loud and continued applause.) 


LECTURE BY COLONEL CHESNEY. 

Eicdlency the Vkeroy presided at a lecture delivered by Celbnel C&rf , 
ney, Secretaiy to Government in the Militarjjlv^^paptmeat/ 
81st May at the United Service Institution, Simla, on Wedn^day 

evening, the 31st May. The subject of the lecture was 
•^Taldklf Stock,*' There was a large audience, the Commailder«itt-Ctef, thcf 
Lietctefnafit-Govsmor, and a number of high Military officials being present. 

The Lecturer contrasted the vicissitudes of Continental armies in mteraatioiMd, 
quarrels one with another, showing how supremacy passed to the Prussian army 
120 years ago ; how that was shattered by the march under Napoleon ; and. 
how fhat again fell before the German troops a dbifein years back. Noting 
these changes an<f their momentous consequences, he advised *• taking stuch^* 
6f our military resources. .The secret of success lay, he buheved, in the originality 
and energy of the General directing the operations,, and, Ulnstrating his ideas by 
the incidents of the American war, he gave the highest pihise to the masterly 
Strategy of General' Grant, and his vigour in enishing capturing the enemy's 
fortes. Hb entoUed the value of discipMtie, not hecesistiy al\fnys of the coik^ 
ventional type, but the higher* discipline of that forritude and courage i 
endured to death by Starvation or by wounds. He concluded by declaring that' 
the first secret of success in waJ:- whs ^courage, the second Courage, and the third 
courage. " , ' ' \ " ) 

Id rising to return thanks to the the #hb^whs reC^ecI 

with eheers, spphe as follows :] " 

36 
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t do not know whether there is any gentleman who 
would wish to make any remarks on the lecture which we 
have Just heard. [A/^er a pause^ His Excellency con^ 
tinuedi\ If no one is bold enough to take that course— , 
although we have been exhorted to display courage, and 
'courage, and yet again courage (laughter) ^ I will request 
those present to perform a duty which I am confident 
thoy will discharge with the utmost readiness, and to 
return their cordial thanks to Colonel Chesney for the 
veiy interesting lecture which he has delivered. (Ap^ 
plause.) Nothing would be more out of place than that I, 
who am a mere civilian, should attempt any criticism, or 
venture even on any general remarks^ upon the lecture 
we have heard from such a distinguished military officer 
as Colonel Chesney ; but at the same time, there are one 
or two observations which suggest themselves to me, which 
perhaps I may venture without impropriety to submit to 
you in connection with that lecture. Colonel Chesney 
has laid it down that the secret of the success of the great 
generals who have successively followed each other in the 
world’s history, and who, one after another, have won 
triumphant positions for their own countries, has lain in 
the possession by those generals of originality, vigour, 
and energy of character. Now, it seems to me. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that there is every antecedent probability 
that that dictum must be true ; because I believe it to be 
just as applicable to all other professions in life, as Colonel 
Chesney insists that it is applicable to the profession of 
the soldier. (Applause,) I believe that the secret of 
success, whether of the public man, of the civil governor, 
of the great head of an industrial undertaking, or of any 
who are engaged in any of the great walks of life, lies, as 
Colonel Chesney has said, in the possession of those great 
qualities, — originality, vigour, and energy. It is by origin- 
ality to conceive, by firmness to pursue the plans which 
he has conceived, and by untiring energy in that pursuit, 
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by the- ppssession of like equalities that ludbess may be 
attained in any other of tUose undertakings to which men 
may devote themselves. ^Applause.) > But then, Colonel 
Chesney said — turning from the generals of whom he had 
been speaking, to that other branch of the army, (namely, 
the officers and private soldiers) without whose skill, and 
endurance, and courage the greatest generals of the world 
could effect nothing (hear ^ hear ) — Colonel Chesney said 
that the second great secret of military success is be 
found in discipline as he has defined it ; and it seems tp 
me, speaking with all due diffidence in the presence of 
distinguished soldiers, that the definition which he has 
given of true and high discipline is a very sound and 
correct one. (Applause.) He says, what you want is, 
that you should have an army which is prepared, if need 
be, to cast aside its communications, to advance boldly to 
the attack of the enemy, without counting its own risks^ 
and to be prepared to endure, not only the hazards pf 
battle, but the trials of sickness and the weariness of the 
long march. (Applause.) Ladies and Gentlemen, I ac- 
cept that definition of true discipline, and I have only to 
go back some two years to find a brilliant example of it in 
the annals of the Indian army. (Applause.) Was there 
not a famous Division which, upon a great occasion, cast 
aside its communications to an extent which frightened 
not a few members of a distinguished assembly across the 
water (applause and laughter)^ and which, ’ setting out 
without any means of communicating with its rear, en- 
dured the trials of a long and weary malfch in the climate 
of Afghanistan — cut off from all communication with the 
outer world for some weeks, to come, forth at last from 
all its dangers to a signal and glorious victory. (Laud 
and continued applause,) At least we mi)jy say' that that 
column of European and native troop^ prepared by the 
skill, and forethoughc, and the noble ^If-denial of ffiy 
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galteirt fiiend the present Commander {bud and 
mntinmd applause)^ and led forth with his accustomed 
energy, originality, and vigour, and his no less remark- 
ahlo good fortune, by my distinguished friend Sir Fre« 
.derick Roberts-— not only re-established the fame of the 
Ikrmy of India, but fuifiiled all the requirements in regard 
to discipline of the gallant Lecturer himself. {Applause,) 
I jask you now to accord, as I know you will, your heart- 
felt thanks to Colonel Chesney for a lecture most interest- 
ing in itself, and possessing what I take to be one of the 
most distinguishing features of a really good lecture— that 
it was in the highest degree suggestive— that it brought 
forward points upon which the Lecturer touched only as 
be passed, but which, I venture to think, may produce 
much fruit in the minds of those who heard and will read 
k, if only they will reflect upon and develop the hints 
which Colonel Chesney gave. (Applause.) 


THE JHANSI ENCUMBERED ESTATES BILL 

JIn the Legislative Council, on Thursday, the i8th May, the Hon. Mr. 

Crosthwaite presented the Final Report of the Select Com* 
10 th MaiT XS82. mittee pn the Bill to provide for the relief of Encumbered 
Estates in the Jhansi division of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; and applied to His Excellency the President to suspend the Rules for 
the Conduct of Business, — explaining the necessity for passing the Bill at once, 
Oad the reasons tor the delay that had occurred in deling with it. His 
Ei^cellency maderthe foliowing i^naarks ?^] 

I tjbifik that quits soffident grounds have been advanced 
for suspending the Ruies of Business in this case. There 
is an additicntal circumstance which has led to some dela3r 
in the csatter, to which my honourable friend did noi 
advert, namely, that it was necessary in the last stage of 
the Bill to it home for the sanction of the Secretary 
pf State. W« have now received that sanction by tele. 

cooneptad with m measure is 
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oumplrtted, mn 4 ail thm |^sk)i»« kWrastld appear^ fe# b© 
agreed to it in its pmsent form ; anid as, it ^eaile 

■vrith circnmstajicfie so «xteeptioitiai ^nd so difficult, 1 thtnlgt 
we are justified m passing the Bill witihont deliy. I 
ejtplam that some of the defects of the Bill, as it wee 
originally introduced, struck my honourable friend, now 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, when he was a 
Member ol Council ; and a note of his on subject led 
xm to look carefully into the matter, when I certaifily 
agreed with the view of it which His Honour theh took^ 
namely, that the Bill, ns introduced into the Council early 
in 1 880, was not framed in a manner which was likely to 
secure its satisfactory working. My honourable friend 
Mh Colvin also shared the same opinion. Under these 
circumstances, the whole of the Bill was re-cast — an 
operation which took a considerable time, espedally as it 
involved financial considerations of no small importanca 
I am very glad, however, that the matter has now 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, apd I have 
therefore no hesitation in declaring that the Rules ate 
suspended. 

[Mr. Crosthwaite than moved that the Final Report be taken 
into consideration. He explained the main provisions of the Bill, 
and dwelt upon the necessity of altering the revenue system. Mr. 
Plowden, while supporting the Bill, regretted the delay which had 
occurred in placing it before the Council, and thought that the 
dijfficulties of the Jhansi landlords were the result of a defective 
revenue system which it was in the power of the local Govemment 
to prevent. His Excellency the President said : — } 

With respect to the delay that has taisen place, I ehoutd 
like to .make one or two fiirther remarks. I, ofcours^e^ 
have no personal experience of the delay which took placi 
before the time when I came out here, tv^o years ago. 
that time the position of the matter liras this : lOie Bill 
as originally brought in—^hidii, as my .|ioftoiirable friend 
Mr. Crosthwaite has exidainec^ 
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^ frpm the present one— was then before the Council, It 
was cinder i^eference to a Select Committee, who went 
into it very carefully, and, as I have already explained, 
towards thesiind of the time when we were at Simla in 
1880, Sir Charles Aitchison spoke to me upon the sijibject, 
if I mistake not* At all events, he recorded a note in 
which he expressed doubts as to the propriety of adopting 
the BiU in the form in which it then stood. As soon as I 
was able to resume business at Calcutta, after my illness. 
Hooked carefully into the matter. It seemed to me that 
the views put forward by Sir Charles Aitchison were very 
just, arid I conferred with Mr. Bazett Colviii upon the 
subject at the commencement of last year. He then said 
that he should himself have preferred a Bill upon the 
lines of the present Bill, rather than upon those on which 
it was introduced under Lord Lytton's Government ; and 
I then requested him to draw up the Bill in the form 
which he thought that it should assume. That Bill in- 
volved a very important principle, — that of advances upon 
the part of the Government — a principle which it is im- 
possible to adopt all over the country, because of the 
enormous cost ; and it therefore required to be considered 
with very great care, in order that we might see whether 
the circumstance of Jhansi would justify the adoption of 
such a measure, so clearly exceptional in its character. 
Well, Mr. Colvin prepared his draft, conferred with Sir 
George Couper on the subject, sent up the draft here, and 
it was then very carefully considered by the Financial 
Department. My honourable friend Major Baring very 
liandsoraely accepted the principle for this particular 
case, thinking that the|| , were sufficiently exceptional 
grounds for doing so. Tiie measure was therefore, in 
fact, in a condition in which it might have been passed 
last session at Calcutta, if it had not been necessar^, 
under the orders of the Secretary of State, to refer it 
home to hini before pasising it. He lost no time in 
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considering At1ie/m and in ocmve^ing his sanction to 
it by a telegram ; an4, it is on that telegram that #0 ai^: 
now acting; I tnention theie facts m^ely > to slmW th^l^ 1 
the subject is one of a very jclifficuU clAracter, requiripjaf 
to be treated with vet^ eare ; and thati although 

there has been more delay than would have heen desir- 
able, the matter has not been neglected, and that the 
delay has not been the result of any carelessness on the 
part of the Governnient in regard to it, but may thily be 
said to have arisen from the intrinsic difficulty of dealing 
with a question of this kind as we propose to deal with it 
in this Bill. I think ^he public should understand that , 
that is the position of the case. ! 

With regard to the question of the alteration of the* 
revenue system, referred to by my honourable friends Mr. 
Crosthwaite and Mr. tlowden, that is a question which I 
will not attempt to discuss upon the present occasion. 

I can only say that it is a matter of great importance, 
and that it is receiving the careful consideration of the 
Government. 

[The Motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill was passed in.to law.] 


THE PETROLEUM BILL. 

[In the Legislative Councd, on the 31st of Ma^* |he Hon. Mr. Bbert obtaindt/ 
leave to introduce, and introduced, a Bill to modify tempo- 
Slet May 1882. rarily certain provisions of the Petroleum Act of l88r. 

explained briefly the object of the Bill, stated that it was 
introduced at the special request of the Secretary qf State, and that he did not 
now propose to ask for a suspension of the Rul^s of Business in t)rder to cany 
the Bill at once through the Council. His Excellency the President said : — ] 

I think that the course which ray hqhourable friend p^i^^ 
poses to adopt is the correct ohe. Sbme representations 
in respect to this Bill have been made ito the ^ Government 
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rt* iiidiiai ofily qmter ipecently— in the Cfoorse* 5f yesfteirday ^ 

iKtthoogh the ^It is introdaced at the request of th# 
Sieeretory q( State, 1 think the circumstances are not suck 
aa te justify Its being passed with the extreme rapidhy 
which iWFouid result from the suspension of the Standing 
Otdets of the Council. The introduction of the Bill will 
have brought it to suc^ a stage as will admit of its pass-* 
iiig, if neceasary^ at the J^ext sitting of the Couincil. That, 
1 think,, will be sufficient to meet all the requirements of 
ikhe case, and will give the pubHc and the Governmem a 
st^mewhat longer time to consider the nature' of the 
arrangements to be made under it. 
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RESOLUTiaKS BY THE GOVERIJMJINT OF INDIA. 


DECENTRALISATION SCH]^ME. 


No. 33S3. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE. 


Simhy ihe 50/A September^ i88r. 

Read again the following Accounts and Finance Proceedings^ 
January 1871, Nos. 20 to 57, 

April 1877, Nos. 51 to 55. 

May 1877, Nos. 3 to 5. 

June 1877, No, i. 

July 1877, Nos. 117 to 121. 

August 1877, No. 66. 

April 1878, No. 350. 

April 1879, Nos. 305 to 307. 

June 1879, Nos. 377 to 398. 


Resolution.— These proceedings contain the record of the 
existing agreements with the several Local Governments for tho 
administration of the provincial services. 

2. These agreements are the outcome of what is popularly 
known as Lord Mayors decentralisation scheme of 1870* The 
principles of that scheme could in 1870 only be applied in a limit* 
A ' ' 
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ted and tentative manner. Certain heads of expenditure were 
handed over to the more unfettered control of Local Governments, 
together with the means of providing for them, consisting partly 
of the receipts under the same heads, and partly of a fixed con- 
solidated allotment from the Imperial revenue. The Governments 
were to use as they pleased any surplus, but to make good any 
deficit, resulting from their administration. 

3. In 1877 an important advance was made by handing over 
to certain Governments heads of revenue, but also introducing the 
principle of Provincial responsibility for works constructed for 
mere Local and Provincial purposes. At the same tiirie were issued 
(Resolution, Financial Department, No. 1709 of 22nd March 1877) 
new rules and conditions,” which are still the standard, for the 
administration by the Governments all revenues and services 
handed over to them. All the Governments except that of Madras, 
which remains under the arrangements of 1870, readily accepted 
the more independent position offered to them; and in 1877, or 
subsequently, have entered into revised agreements of more or less 
extended scope, the latest (for Assam and British Burma) affecting 
almost all heads of revenue and expenditure. These agreements 
were in some cases for short terms, and all either have expired 
already, or will expire with the current year, except the two last 
specified, which extend to 1882-83. These two it is proposed, 
with the consent of the Local Governments concerned, to terminate 
on the 31st March next, in order to secure an early establishment 
of the decentralisation system in all the Provinces on a -uniform 
and extended basis. 

4.. In the first place, it is now proposed to apply to the whole 
of India the principle upon which the most recent settlement, 
namely, that with Burma in 1879, was framed. That principle is 
that, instead of giving Local Governments a fi;ced sum of money 
to make good any excess of provincialised expenditure over pro- 
vincialised receipts, a certain proportion of the Imperial revenue 
of each Province should be devoted to this object. Certain heads, 
as few in number as possible, are wholly or with minute local 
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exception® onij, reserved as Itnperial ; others are divided, in prp* 
portions for the most part e^ual, between Imperial and^Provinctal; 
the rest are whollj, or wifti minute Ideal exceptions only, made 
Provincial The balance^ of transfers being against the Loci! 
Governments, is rectified fpr each Province by a fixed percentage 
on its Land Revenue (otherwise reserved as In^>eriat), except in 
Burma where the percentage is extended to the Imperial rice ex- 
port duty and salt revenue also. The advantage of this, system 
over that which now generally prevails is, that the Provincial 
Governments will be given a direct interest, not only in the pro-| 
vincialised revenue, but also in the most important item of Imperil, 
revenue raised within their own Province. * 

5. Another important change which is contemplated require! 
somewhat fuller explanatiin. In the Resolution No. 3334, dated 
14th December 1 870^ the Imperial Government, speaking broadly, 
announced a policy of divesting itself of both responsibility and 
control within certain lim^its, but a reservation wasmadcf (paragraph 
17) of power to modify the resources granted, in the event of 
** some fiscal misfortune, such as heavy loss in the opium revenue, 
or national disaster, such as war or severe famine.’* On two 
occasions already within a decade this reservation '»uas been acted 
on. On the occasion of the great famine of 1876-77 in Western 
and Southern India, the Supreme Government necessarily came to 
the rescue of the Local Governments in meeting the enormous 
.outlay involved; but it directed that all Provincial and Local 
resources must be exhausted before Imperial aid could be supplied. 
This decision was unexceptionable in t\m sense in which it whs 
meant ; but it may have led to developments which were not alto* . 
gether intended.* The second occasion on which the reservation 
has been acted on is that of the Afghan war. The Local Goveriip 
ments were called upon during the years 1879-80 and 1880-81 to 
contribute ^'670,000 from^ the resources made their own by the 
decentralisation policy, and in the Financial Statement of i880f.8| 
^paragraph 170) the hope was expressed that they had been able 
‘‘to afford this timely help to the general finances witk little 
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upparent difficulty.” The circumstances of the time were, without 
doubt, peculiar, and the strain upon the finances was undoubtedly 
severe. But the sudden suspension of improvements in progress, 
the starvation of public works, and the discouragement of care and 
economy by requiring a surrender of their results could not, in 
themselves, be otherwise than prejudicial. 

6 . In modification, therefore, of the reservation hitherto in 
force,' it is proposed to declare, on the one hand, that the Local 
Governments must look for no special aid from the Imperial 
Govemn^ent except in the case of severe famine (and then only 
jRrtthin limits to which allusion will presently be made) ; and oh 
the other, that the Imperial Government will make no demand on 
them except in the case of disaster so abnormal as to exhaust the 
Imperial reserves and resources, and to'tiecessitate a suspension of 
the entire machinery of public improvement throughout the Empire. 

7 . The question of relief to be afforded on the occasion of 
severe famine presents considerable difficulties. It has been sug- 
gested that each Local Government should be held responsible for 
a fixed share of any expenditure incurred on famine relief, and that 
exceptional cases may be left for exceptional treatment at the 
time. To this course, the objections are that any fixed share of 
the expenditure will always be either too much or too little, and 
that a time of actual famine is a bad time for driving bargains and 
defining responsibilities. It is obvious that the Provincial Govern- 
ment ought to have a direct interest in keeping down relief expen- 
diture, and equally so that a Provincial Government emerging from 
a great famine after exhausting all its resources, cannot be saddled 
with.a further liability for interest on Imperial famine expenditure, 
and will even be crippled in its ordinary administration for many 
years to come. The real question seems to be, how far should 
Provincial resources be depleted before Imperial aid steps in ? 

8 . Assuming that Provincial responsibility ought to be enforced 
within reasonable limits, His Excellency in Council considers that 
those limits must bear relation to the Provincial resources, not to 
4he relief expenditure. Provincial resources consist of (i) current 
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incofne during the period of distress ; (2)^ accumulated savings of 
past years, in excess of the ordinary “ w4^iftg half ; and (3) 
the margin of provincialised income OVef ej^^ehditure in normal 
years, vrhich is the Provincial Governments “ profit on the con* 
tract” available for publiO improvements. Upon these, provincial 
responsibility will be enforced in proportion to their nature. The 
first should be entirely exhausted, every avoidable expense in every 
department being retrenched, and the Public Works grants being 
applied to famine works to the very utmost possible. The second 
should be drawn upon up to two-thirds only of their total amount. 
The third will, in the first place, be made liable to whatever extent 
may be necessary, in additlSh to the ordinary Public Works grants, 
for the completion of works begun as relief works under the pres- 
sure of famine. In cases- where no such need for completion 
remains after a famine, this third resource will be chargeable up 
to one-fourth, at most, for payment of interest of Imperial loans 
(if any) which have been raised to meet the excess cost of that 
famine in the Province. 

9. In connection with this subject, His Excellency in Council 

is pleased to declare that, 
though unable to give any 
absolute pledge at this 
early period, it is his in- 
tention, in the event of a 
sufficient surplus accruing 
at the close of the current 
financial year, to restore to 
the Provincial Govern- 
ments the contributions, 
as per margin, which they 
made to the Imperial 
Government in the years 
j 879-80 and 1880-81, on 
receipt of satisfactory assurances that these amounts will be devoted 
to Productive Public Works. 
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10. There is, however, another very important question which 
is intimately connected with the general scheme for the decentra^ 
lisation of finance, namely, the development of self-government.. 
Allusion was prominently made to this point in the 23rd paragraph 
of the Resolution of December 14th, 1870, in the following 
terms : — 

<<But beyond all this, there is a greater and wider object in view. Local 
interest, supervision, and care are necessary to success in the management of 
funds devoted to education, ftnitation, medical charity, and local public works. 
The oper^ition of this Resolution in its full meaning and integrity will afford 
opportunities for the development of self-government, for strengthening muni- 
cipal institutions, and for the association of Natives and Europeans to a greater 
extent than heretofore in the administration of affairs.’ * 

In pursuance of the policy thus laid down, considerable progress 
has been made since 1870. The bulk of the local rates and cesses 
now existing has been imposed since that date ; in some Provinces 
a portion of these have been entrusted to the management of 
Committees ; in others, such as Bombay, the Committees previously 
existing have made great advances in resources and in efficiency. 
Municipalities, also, have increased in number and usefulness* 
At the same time, it must be admitted that there has been greater 
inequality in the progress in the direction of self-government 
attained in the various Provinces than their respective circumstances 
can be altogether held to justify. There undoubtedly exists very 
great variety in the weight of the burdens borne by different locali- 
ties, and very great diversity in the objects for which the latter are 
called on to provide. The inequality sometimes produces a sense 
of injustice; the objects are often those the advantage or local 
oMigation of which the people are least able to understand. Mat- 
ters such as primary education and minor public works, which 
have in some Provinces been for many years under local manage- 
ment with acknowledged advantage, are in others reserved to the 
Provincial Government, while heavy contributions are levied from 
municipalities for Police, in the administration of which they 
necessarily can take no part. 
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II, His Excellency the Govcrnor^Ceneral in Council is, therie* 
fore, of opinion that the time has now arrived when further practical 
development may be afforded to the intentions of Lord Mayo*s 
government,- and that the Prowncial agreements should no longer 
exclude from all consideriatilln the mass of taxation under Local 
and Municipal management, together with the similar resources 
still retained in Provincial control, and ignore the question of local 
self-government. The Provincial Governments, while being now 
largely endowed from Imperial sources, may well, in their turn, 
hand over to local self-government considerable revenues, at 
present kept in their own hands, but similar in kind to many 
which have long been “locally'^ managed with success by Com# 
mittees, partly composed of non-official members, and subject only 
to a general remedial control reserved to the State by the legisla- 
ture. At the same time, such items should be generally made 
Local as the people are most likely to be able to understand the 
use of and to administer well. His Excellency would, therefore, 
invite the local. Governments to undertake a careful scrutiny of 
Provincial, Local, and Municipal accounts, with the view of ascer- 
taining (i) what items of receipt and charge can. be transferred 
from “ Provinciar’ to “ Local” heads, for administration by Com# 
mittees comprising non-official, and, wherever possible, elected 
members, and what items already Local” but not so administered, 
might suitably be so; (2) what redistribution of items is desirable 
in order to lay on Local and Municipal bodies those which are best 
understood and appreciated by the people ; (3) what measurejs, 
legislative or otherwise, are necessary to ensure more local self- 
government. Incidentally to the scrutiny they will probably notice, 
and might carefully consider (4) ways of equalizing local and 
municipal taxation throughout the Empire, checking severe or 
unsuitable imposts, and favouring forms most in accordance with 
popular opinion or sentiment. The Government of India have 
already made some preliminary inquiries in the same direction, the 
results of which will shortly be communicated to the several Local 
Governments for consideration in conjunction with their own* 
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1,2. Appended to this Resolution are a schedule^ showing the 
heads under which it is proposed to make assignments for Provin- 
cial Services, and a figured statement* of its actual operation, if 
applied to the estimates of 1881-82, in the case of each Govern- 
eaent Both are subject to any mc^ifications in the direction of 

de-provincialisation,” or transfer of funds to local and municipal 
bodies, which may result from the inquiries instituted in accordance 
with the preceding paragraph. The following remarks are offered 
in explanation of the schedule. 

13. It is deemed expedient that the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments should have joint and equal interests in the net 
revenue from Forests^ Excise^ Assessed Taxes, Stamps, and Registrar 
Hon, including Record Boom Fees. Such a joint interest in the more 
important of these revenues already practically exists in most 
Provinces, although in a somewhat complex form. Regarding 
Registration, however, it may be observed that the present policy 
of the Government of India is not to look upon it as a source of 
revenue. 

14. The Imperial Government will, henceforth, claim no share 
in the revenue from Provincial Rates, which will be appropriated 
wholly by the Local Governments. 

15. The Medical Establishments have not hitherto been included 
in the provincial services, except in the case of Bombay and 
British Burma, because their cost is not immediately within the 
control of the Local Governments. But experience shows that 
these items are subject to little fluctuation ; and it seems simpler 
and better now to include them in the provincial allotments. The 
Ecclesiastical Establishments are, to some extent, in a similar posi- 
tion, but it appears desirable, for various reasons, that they should, 
for the present, be provincially administered outside the new 
^rangements, on the fixed allotment system. 

16. With to Pensions, some of the Local Governments 

have hitherto objected to become responsible for them, because 

• iFor schedule’ and figured statement, see Gazette of India, dated the ist 
October, I881. 
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the pensioner^ of oae Government may' d|aw^thelr pensions front 
treasuries under another Gaveri|ment. ^ is >evidently^* 

desirable that the Government w^hich grants a pension or, ^rktuitf* 
should be responsible for its' cost, the Governor-General in Council 
has lately, in order to obyiate that objection, allowed the inter- 
provincial adjustment of expenditure on pensions. 

In the same way, it is proposed to allow the inter-provinCial 
adjustment of revenue collected by one Local Government fo0 
another (such, for example, as the excise on spirit distilled, or on 
fermented liquors and drugs produced in India, when carried by 
land or sea, and under bond qr otherwise, into some other Province). 

None of these adjustments will appear in the Finance and^ 
Revenue Accounts ; they will be effected outside these accounts by^ 
clearing or cancelling arrangements under the supervision of the 
Comptroller- General, who will record all claims established, after' 
mutual correspondence, by one Local Government against another 
or against the Imperial Government, and adjust them by periodical 
transfers from the balance^ of the debtor Governments to those 
of the creditor Governments. 

17. Railways^ Irrigation and Navigation, andt Other Public 

Works, — ^The extent to which 
i ^ 52 A* these works have up to the 
I I' ^ I present time been provin- 

* In thousands of rupees. 1 1 J cialised is shown in the 

« margin. Under the arrange- 

ments now in force, eacl|J 

Local Government bears, as 
NowprovinciaUsed ... i,i8i 60,83 a provincial charge, interest. 

Now imperial 2,463 2,35,48 on the whole imperial part. 

of the capital cost of every 

such work in its jurisdic^ 
Total ... 3»644 2,96,31 r i.* 'a. 1 ^ j 

tion, of which capital aud 

” ~ revenue accounts are kept, 

whether such cost has heUn recorded under 38 Productive 

Works, or under some other ordinary head, and is entirely re^ra* 

B 
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sjJ^jU for its coHi^mction 9>n(jl adiainistration. The Goiua^ction of 
Qovernment of Jndia S;Och works is confined to the on* 
forcetoent of tl?ie rules and tests prescribed by itself or the ^retary 
of State, and to the provision of the funds required from the 
Iniperial Treasury under the head of Productive Public Works. The 
Local Governments do not, of course, pay interest upon any part 
of the capital cost of such works which has been provided from 
J^rovincial Revenues, or by means of Local Debenture Loans the 
interest on which is a Provincial charge. 

1 8. Since the time^ however, when the arrangements just de- 
s<?ribed Were matured, Public Works policy and prbspects have 
altered most materially. The Famine Relief and Insurance^' 
annual allotment has been permanently fixed, the invocation of 
private enterprise is producing a response the limits and eifects 
of which no one can now foresee, and the resources of the Empire 
for public works will require manipulation, as a whole, from new 
standpoints, and for the attainment of hitherto uncontemplated 
ends. Under these circumstances, it seems to be unwise, and 
might prove to be improvident, to stereotype, much more to alter 
hastily the status quo. Irrigation works will, probably, still be 
constructed almost entirely by the State, in which case provincial - 
isation may still be freely pursued ; but as regards Railways, the 
future is altogether uncertain. The Governor-General in Council 
desires to make the administration of all these servki^itilis far as 
possible Provincial; but is unable, for the reasons exjplained, to 
give more than a general declaration of intention to provincialise 
h^re^#er every work which, on mature consideration, proves suit- 
^le fpr such treatment Existing provincialisations will not be 
i)ji0W interfered with, but sbc^d be considered to be provisional 
only* 

19, The financial result shown in the figured statement may be 
summ^fised as under ; the percentage of land revenue to be 
a|isigiie 4 to pr^uce equilibrium is added : — 


EXPENDItUKK 



* In toidireds of rupees. 
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The above figuiSes thus fall into the Budget Estimate af i88i4a, 
upon which the statement rs based : — 



Revenues.* 

Expenditure.* 

Amount comprised in the Provincial arrange- 
ment as above 

41,88,24,5 

18,92,78,9 

„ excluded as entirely Local ... 

*> 75 . 16.0 

3.06,13,0 

„ reserved as exclusively Imperial 

*5.78.26.5 

47 . 57 .* 5 .i 

Total ... 

70,41,67,0 

69.56,17.0 


* In hundreds of rupees. 


Nearly three-fifths of the revenues, and above one-fourth of the 
expenditure of British India, would thus be “ provincialised’* ; 
that is to say, the Privincial Governments would have to a greater 
or less extent, according to the circumstances of each head, an 
interest in, and responsibility for, their administration. 

20. While thus inviting the Local Governments to assume new 
obligations, the Government of India has assigned to them, simul- 
taneously, the means of discharging these obligations. The pro- 
spects of the revenues which it is proposed to divide between the 
Central and Local Governments, as well as of those which will be 
exclusively provincial, are good, and the details of the administration 
will be so completely in the hands of the Local Governments, that 
they will be able effectually to promote economy as well as to deve- 
lop the revenues. Their shat^ of the increased resources thus ob- 
tained will be at their free disposal, subject always to standing rules 
to be made from time to time. After such modifications as may be 
made upon a consideration of the criticisms of the Local Govern- 
ments, it is intended that this scheme should supersede all the 
existing contracts, with effect from the beginning of the financial 
year 188^-83. 
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2f . The viev^s of the Local (Jovemn^fitse on this Resolutio|i 
should reach the Government of Indii as! early as ^p^sible. Thjs 
object being simplicity and xihiformity, combioed^with a complete 
development of the policy that it is expedient that a Local Govern- 
ment should possess a substantial independent interest in the 
improvement of the revenues which it collects, and the restriction 
of the expenditure which it incurs, the Governor- General in 
Council anticipates the cordial co-operation of the Local Govern- 
ments in this measure, and is confident that objections thereto will 
not be made inconsiderately. 


Ordered, that this Resolution be communicated to the Honte, 
Foreign, Military, and Public Works Departfnents, as also to the 
Comptroller-General and Accountants-General, for information, 
and to the several Local Governments for immediate consideration, 
and that it be published in the Gazette of India, 

T. C- HOPE, ^ ' 

Offg. Secy, to the Gopk of India, 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

No. 3513. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

PEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


To 

The secretary to the 

GOVERNMENT of BENGAL. 


Simla f the lolh October 1881. 
Sir, 

I AM directed to submit, for the consideration of His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, the following remarks, in con- 
tinuation of paragr^h 1 1 of the Resolution of the Government of 
India in this Department, No. 3353, dated the 30th ultimo, on the 
subject of the further extension of Local Self-Government. 

2. The Provincial expenditure, which may at the present time 
be transferred, with greatest advantage, to local control appears in 
the accounts under the heads of Medical, Education, and Public 
Works, but the Government of India is anxious that no artificial 
restriction should be imposed on such transfers ; and if, in the 
opinion of His Honour the Lieutendnt-Governor, there should be 
other items of expenditure uiider Minor Departments, Miscella- 
neous, or any other head of the accounts which can without loss 
of efffSiency be transferred to Local Bodies, the Governor-General 
in Council will be glad to consider favourably any recommendation 
to that effect which His Honour may wish to make. 
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His licceUeiacy ill Cawnca speiteUy 4 ^sires ease pf 

miuioi* hea 4 ^ of Pravihcid expieadaurelundtr .JEdacipktioa^l^^^^ 
Medical Services should sep^^mtelv co®si&ere 4 , and that 
leasorts for <^r agaiast toranlferrltiglt tqQocal manageflaent shonli^ bd 
distinctly stated. The various heads under Minof Departnaetits 
and Miscellaneous need not be considered in detail; but the,, 
Gavernor-.General in Council will be glad to be favoured with an 
expression of the views of His Honour the Lieutenant- Goveruoif 
as regards any items under these heads which it might primd /ack^ 
seem practicable to transfer to local management and control, even^ 
though it, may not be desired expedient to make the transfer at 
present. All expenditure now charged as Local, but not locally 
administered, should also be considered in detail, and the reasons 
stated which render it inexpedient^ if the case be so, to transfer 
it to local control. It should also be considered whether any, and 
what, furt?her expenditure on sanitation, drainage, water-supply,> 
and Public Works might now be made Local. 

4. His Excellency in Council observes that at present the total 
annual amount spent on Police by Municipalities in British India 
amounts to about 27^ lakhs of rupees. The onlfi: function which 
the Municipalities discharge in regard to Police is the provision o| 
funds for the purpose of meeting tbn whole, $t a portion, of the 
cost of the Municipal Police Force. They practically exercise n€| 
control over the Police, and cannot, therefore,, be expected to taka 
any special interest in the efficiency of the force> or to look with 
sympathy on a provision of the Law which treats them as a machi- 
nery for raising taxes to be spent on a department over which thley 
have no control, and in the efficient and economical expenditure 
of which they have but little direct interest and no immediate 
responsibility. The Governor^General in. Council would, th^it^fore/ 
be glad to see Municipal Bodies relieved altogether of the 9har®% 
for Police, an equal amount of expenditure on Education^ 

Charity, and, if possible, Public Works df local interest beuig 
transferred to them with as full control as may be practioally* 
expedient over the details of such expenditure;. 
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It is not the intention of the Government of India that the 
proposed transfer of ihe control of expenditure of a specially local 
Character to tocal Bodies should involve any addition to existing 
local btirdens, and it will therefore be necessary to arrange for the 
simultaneous transfer of receipts sufficient to meet any net balance 
of additibnal expenditure which in any instance may arise. The 
liature of the receipts to be transferred requires careful considera" 
tipn. They should, where possible, be of such a character as to 
4fford a reasonable prospect that by careful administration, with 
all the advantages due to local sympathy, experience and watch- 
fulness, they will so increase as to afford the means of meeting any 
additional expenditure which may be rendered necessary by the 
growing wants of each locality. In cases where a larger augmen- 
tation may be needed than is yielded by receipts of a specially 
local character, it may perhaps be fouild possible to assign to 
Local Bodies the receipts from Pounds, or a share oPAssessed 
Taxes collected within the area of their jurisdiction. All receipts 
connected with any head of expenditure transferred to local control 
would, of course, be also transferred at the same time. For 
instance, all fees paid in Schools under local control would be 
treated as local receipts. The Governor-General in Council is 
anxious, however, ih this matter, as in all other questions connected 
with the proposed system of Local Self-Government, which must to 
a great extent be decided on considerations of local expediency, to 
meet, as far as may be possible, the wishes of the local authorities. 

6. The practicability of the transfer of items of Provinoial 
expenditure to local management and control cannot be profitably 
considered apart from the<|uestion of the Xocal Bodies to whom 
such transfers should be made. ^ * 

The existing Local Bodies of greatest importance are the Muni- 
cipalities and District Committees, and the Governor-General in 
GounISl will be glad if, in any proposals which His Honour Ihe 
Lieutenant-Governor makes, advantage be taken ^s far as possible 
of 'the existence of these bodies, their powers being, where neces- 
sary, extended by means of legislation. % 
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7. In the case of Municipalities, all Provinces in British I»<|ia 
are now provided with legislative ehacimenis suffi^ent fpr their 
constitution and working. Btrt these* enactadents are, in soiTie#^ 
of zt iiuch more elementaiy a^d incomplete character than in 
others, and it may be advantageous, while pioviding for any changes 
necessarily entailed by the transfers of receipts and charges now 
contemplated, for each Province to review all contenaporaiy Indian 
legislation on the subject, and consider what improvements of a 
general nature are desirable. 

8. With reference to District Committees, I am desired to state 

/t 

that His Excellency in Council is disposed primd facie to consider 
the most desirable and eflfective policy to be that of concentrating 
all the local administration, other than that embraced by Munici- 
palities, in the hands of one Committee for each District, having 
ancillary subordinate Sub-Committees for each tahsil or subdivision 
(as the case may.be). Of the former the Magistrate and Collector 
would be President, of the latter the Assistant or Deputy in charge 
of the sub-division would be Chairman, and in each case the local 
body should comprise persons not in the service of Government, 
and elected or nominated as may seem best, in aKproportioa not 
less than from one-half to two-thirds. In districts where more 
than one Committee now exists for different objects, the possibi- 
lity of their amalgamation should be considered ; where no such 
Committees have yet been formed their constitution is evidently 
desirable. 

9. In view of one or oth<er of the purposes which have be^ 
alluded to iii€he preceding paragraphs, it e^pears probable that |n ’ 
most province^/thoughik^ perhaps not in all, legislation will be 
necessary ; and I am therefore to request that, should this be so in 
the case of Bengal, the general outline of the nature of the legis* 
lation by which it is proposed to effect the necessary changes may . 
be stated in your reply. Special attention will be requirqjjl: in 
settling the relations between the various Local Bodies and the 
officers of the general administration, and in providing for a 1^1- 
tain measure of control and inspection on the part of the Govern* 
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mmt It would be hopeless to expect any real development of 
self-government, if Local Bodies were subject to check and mteu* 
feience in matters of detail ; and the respective powers of Gioveni- 
inent gnd of the various Local Bodies should be clearly and 
distinctly defined by statute, so that there may be as little risk of 
iriction and misunderstanding as possible. Within the limits to be 
laid down in each case, however, the Governor-General in Council 
is anxious that the fullest possible liberty of action should be given 
to Local Bodies. 

lo. ‘The preceding remarks are more or less of general ap- 
j^ication. In the case of Bengal in particular the distinctive 
features would appear to be — 

{it) That the mofussil Municipal organisation, comprising 
I St and 2nd class Municipalities, Unions, and Stations^ 
is fairly complete, but that Municipalities are saddled 
with nearly six lakhs of rupees of police charges, while 
their total expenditure on Education, and Sanitary and 
Charitable Establishments falls short of one lakh of 
rupees. 

That District Committees, exist in most districts for the 
administration of the Road Cess, and of schools or 
hospitals and dispensaries, but that the Public Works 
Cess and the District Post Cess are under Provincial 
management 

(0 That the expenditure on Education and on. Medical 
Chari tj ie drawn almaosti. entirely from the Provincial 
revenues, and the assistance given to* piintary education 
is small. Mumic^l contribolions fbsiiFolke, however, 
amount in all tu aeairly nine lakhs of rupees per 
annum. 

(d) That the gross Plrovincia^ expenditure in 18^1-82 is esti- 
mated at Rs. 26,90,000’ for Education and Rs. 1 1,6 000 
for Medical Services, of which about two-thirds, is of a 
nature similar to that which is in some other Provinces 
administered almost mitirely by Local Bodies, while 
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onty a much smaller proporti(|ti is bo administered iw 
Bengid by means of the gran^ih-aid|Sy®teiiii 
ij) That the Provincial and Local charge# fOr ?tiblic Wwhs 
are^ for the same year, Rs. 53,43,000 and Rs. 47,31,000 
respectively, but that the whole of the former, and 
some portion of the latter, are practically, at leaslt 
beyond the control of Local Bodies. 

11. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will, no doubt, take 
into consideration whether the organisation of the District Road 
Cess Committees and their Branches, which appears excellent, 
might not be applied to a nuire extended sphere, embracing Edu^ 
cation. Medical Services, the administration of grants-in-aid, and 
other objects, subject to suitable inspection under the orders of 
the Local Government, and especially whether, in the now greatly 
improved condition of the Provincial revenues, a much enlarged 
grant might not be made towards primary education, and entrusted 
to these Committees. The possibility of relieving Municipalities 
from nearly nine lakhs of rupees (including Calcutta) now contri- 
buted for Police, and the substitution of some more appropriate 
Educational, Sanitary, or other burdens, will also not escape 
notice. 

12. In conclusion, I am to add that the Government of India 
is confident that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor fully ap- 
preciates the importance of the extension of Local Self-Government; 
that the proposals now put forward will receive the most careful 
consideration from the Government of Bengal ; and that no efforts^ 
will be spared to ensure the success of a scheme which will relieve 
the Provincial authorities from some portion of the ever-growing 
details of the work of administration, will tend to reconcile the 
public to the burden of local taxation, and will lead to the more 
extended employment of the Natives of India in the administration 
of public affairs, while conferring on them higher powers of con- 
trol over all expenditure on objects of local importance. 

The discussion and Settlement of the detsiils of the measures to 
which this communication refers will impose a considerable 
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burden on the Local Government and its officers, but the Governor- 
General in Council is so deeply impressed with the importance of 
allowing no delay, that can possibly be avoided, to occur in their 
introduction, that he trusts that His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor will find himself in a position to report on the whole 
question in sufficient time to permit of the necessary arrangements 
being made before the close of the current financial year, 

I have the honour to be, 

, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

STEPHEN JACOB, 

Offg. Undtr-Secy. to the Govt, of India^ 


Note, 

[In the letters to the other Governments and Administrations the first 9 para- 
graphs and the concluding paragraph 12 are the same as those in the above letter 
to the Government of Bengal. These paragraphs have therefore been omitted 
from the seven letters which follow.] 
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No. 3515. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 

ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE. 


To 

The secretary to the 

GOVERNMENT of MADRAS, 

FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Simla, the loth October 1881. 

« « « * * 

A 

10. The preceding remarks are more or less of general applica- 
tion. In the case of Madras in particular, the distinctive features 
would appear to be as follows : — 

(a) That the mofussil municipal organisation appears to be 

fairly complete, and that the charge on Municipalities 
for Police, though it amounted^to less than one lakh of 
rupees in 1879-80, may be greatly increased at the dis- 
cretion of the Government of Madras. That the muni- 
cipal expenditure on Education, and Sanitary and 
Charitable Establishments during the same year amount- 
ed to only three lakhs of rupees. 

(b) That Local Fund Boards already exist for the administra- 

tion of airfunds comprised under the Madras Local 
Fund Act of 1871. 
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(c) That a considerable portion of the expenditure on Edu- 

cation is already met from Local Funds, and is locally 
adminrstered, but that this amount appears to be capable 
of considerable augmentation, and that the same re- 
marks apply to Medical expenditure. In particular, 
there appears to be no reason why a large proportion 
of the total Provincial expenditure on Hospitals and 
Dispensaries should not now be de-provincialised. 

(d) That the estimate of Provincial and Local expenditure on 
’ Public Works is Es. 15,34,000 and Rs. 38,76,000, and 

that the bulk of the latter, but no portion of the former, 
is in charge of District LJommittees. 

n. His Excellency the Governor of Madras will no doubt take 
into consideration the question of entrusting a still larger propor- 
tion of the expenditure on Education, Medical Services, &c., to 
the management of the Local Fund Boards, subject to such Provin- 
cial supervision as may be deemed necessary, and the Governor- 
General in Council would be glad if Municipalities could be 
relieved altogether of the cost of Municipal Police, some more 
appropriate Educational, Sanitary, or other burden being substi- 
tuted. ^ 


# 




# 


# 
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No. 3516. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 

ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE. 


To 


The secretary to the 

• GOVERNMENT of BOMBAY, 

FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Simla, the loth October i8St, 
« ^ « # # ♦ 
ro. The preceding remarks are more or less of general appli- 
cation. In the case of Bombay the distinctive features would 
appear to be as follows : — 

(«) That the mofussil Municipal organisation is complete, and 
the Municipal* law the best, pettiaps, in India, but that^ 
Municipalities are saddled with more than five lakhs of 
rupees of Police charges, while their expenditure on 
Education and Sanitary Establishments does not much 
exceed 2^ lakhs of rupees. 

( 3 ) That Local Fund Committees, with Taluka Sub-Commit- 
tees, already exist in all districts for the administration 
of all the funds embraced under Bombay Acts VIII of 
1865 and VII of 1869, and are in good working order. 
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(<^) That more than half the total expenditure on Education 
is now met from Local Funds, but that the Educational 
expenditure which is locally controlled may, perhaps, 
admit of still further increase. 

if) That only a small portion of the total Medical expendi- 
ture is Local, and that it seems possible to transfer a 
large portion of the Provincial Medical expenditure, 
especially under the heads of Vaccination and Sanita- 
tion and Hospitals and Dispensaries, to local control 
and management. 

(e) That the estimate of Provincial and Local expenditure on 
Public Works in 1881-82 amounts to Rs. 25,80,000 and 
Rs. 21,20,000 respectively. Of the latter amount, 
however, nearly the whole is expended through the 
Public Works Department. 

n. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay will no doubt take 
into consideration the question of entrusting to the control and 
management of the Local Fund Committees a -larger portion of 
the present Provincial expenditure subject to such Provincial 
supervision as may be deemed necessary, and the Government of 
India would be glad if it were found possible to Relieve Munici- 
palities altogether from the charge which they now bear on account 
of Police, some more appropriate Educational, Sanitary, or other 
burdens, being substituted. 
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No. 3514. » 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 

ACCOUNtS AND FINANCE. 


' mi,n I ■ 

To 

The secretary to the 

GOVERNMENT of the 

N. W. P. AND OUDH. 


Simla, the loth October i8Si. 
« « « « « 

10. The preceding remarks are more or less of general appli- 
cation. In the case of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
the distinctive features would*appear to us as follows 

(a) That the Municipal organisation is fairly complete, but 
that Municipalities are saddled with nearly six lakhs of 
rupees on account of Police ciarges, while their total 
expenditure on Eduction and Sanitary and ’Charitable 
Establishments falls short of one and a half lakhs of 
rupees. 

(^) That District Committees already exist, which possess 
powers of supervision and control over the expenditure 
of the amount allotted yearly to each district by ' His 
Honour the" Tiieutenant-Governor from the proceeds of 
the Local Rates on land. 
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(c) That although there is a considerable amount of expendi- 

ture on Education from Local Funds, which, possibly, 
could not with advantage be increased, the expenditure 
from Local Funds on Medical and Charitable and 
Sanitary Establishments is small, and that there ap- 
pears to be room for the transfer to local control and 
management of a considerable amount of the Provincial 
expenditure which is now incurred in connection with 
Vaccination and Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

(d) That the estimate of Provincial and Local expenditure 

on Public Works for 1881-82 is Rs. 26, 61, *000 and 
Rs. 20,64,000 respectively. Of the local expenditure 
on Public Works only Rs. 3,21,000 is in charge of civil 
officers, and it is believed that no portion is entrusted 
to the Committees. 

II. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will no doubt take 
into consideration the question of transferring additional expendi- 
ture to the supervision and control of the District Committees, 
subject to such suitable inspection as the Local Government deem 
necessary, and the Government of India will be glad to be furnish- 
ed with a copy of the rules defining the functions and authority of 
the Committees. 

The relief of Municipalities fronr the contributions which they 
now make for the support of the Police, and the substitution of 
more appropriate Educational, Medical, or other burdens will also 
not escape notice. 
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No. 3589. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 

ACCOtJNTS AMD FINANCE. 


To 

The secretary to the 

• GOVERNMENT of the PUNJAB. " 


Simla, the iph October 18S1. 

« « # « « 

10. The preceding remarks are more or less of general appli- 
cation. In the case of the Punjab in particular, the distinctive 
features would appear to be — 

(a) That the Municipal organisation appears to be fairly com* 
plete, but that Municipalities are saddled with nearly 
five lakhs of rupees on account%f Police charges, while** 
the expenditure on account of Education, and Sanitary 
and Charitable Establishments is only about three la^ihs 
of rupees. 

(h) That District Committees already exist but with functions 
and authority subject, within the scope of the Act, to 
the executive discretion of the Local Government. 

(c) That educational expenditure under local control and 
management is capable of considerable increase. 
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(f) That a large proportion of the Medical expenditure is 
already local, but that the proportion might, perhaps, 
be increased with advantage. 

(e) That the estimate of Provincial and Local expenditure on 
' Public Works for 1881-82 is Rs. 23,38,000 and 
Rs. 7,55,000 respectively, the whole of the amount 
being under the charge of Public Works Officers, and 
the portion at the disposal of District Committees 
being, perhaps, susceptible of increase. 

11, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will, no doubt, take 
into consideration the expediency of entrusting to the control and 
management of District Committees a still larger share of the ex- 
penditure on Education and Medical Services, subject to such 
Provincial supervision as may seem desirable ; and the Government 
of Indi|i will be glad if it be found possible to relieve Municipalities 
altogether of the charge on account of Police, some more appro- 
priate Educational, Sanitary, or other burden being substituted. 
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No. 3517. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 

ACCOXJNTS AND FINANCE. 


To 

The chief COMMISSIONER, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Simla, the loth October i88i. 

^ % 

10, The preceding remarks are more or less of general appli- 
cation. In the case of the Central Provinces in particular, the 
distinctive features would appear to be — 

(^) That the existing municipal organisation is fairly complete, 
but that Municipalities are saddled with about one lakh 
of rupees of Police charges, wMle their expenditure 
Education and bn Sanitary and Charitable Establish- 
ments is only about half that amount. 

(^) That there is no provision of the ^aw requiring the 
appointment of Local District Committees. 

(r) That the expenditure on Education and Medical Services 
is almost entirely Provincial, but that there appears no 
reason why a considerable portion of it should not be 
entrusted to local management control. 
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(d) That the estimate of Provincial and Local expenditure on 
Public Works for 1881-82 is Rs. 8, 12,000 and Rs. 3,55,000 
respectively; of the latter amount Rs. 3,08,000 is in 
charge of civi} officers. 

II. The Governor- General in Council desires that you will 
carefully consider the expediency of creating Local District Com- 
mittees to be vested with powers over expenditure on local objects, 
which should be defined by legislation, and to which the control 
and management of expenditure on Education, Medical Charity, 
Sanitation, the construction and repair of certain roads, and other 
Public Works could be entrusted, subject to suitable supervision 
by the Local Government. The Government of India would also 
be glad if it were found possible to relieve Municipalities from the 
charges which they at present bear on account of Police, some 
more appropriate Educational, Sanitary, or other burden being 
substituted therefor. 
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No. 3518. 

GOVERNMENT OF INPIA. 



DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 

ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE. 


To 

The chief COMMISSIONER, 

BRITISH BURMA. 


Simlay the loth October 1881. 

« # ♦ ♦ ♦ 

10. The preceding remarks are of a general nature, and will not 
be applicable in every case to the circumstances of the Province of 
Burma, in regard to which the distinctive features would appear 
to be — 

(a) That the Municipal organisation is fairly complete in a 
few large towns, but that the MSnicipalities are saddled^ 
with an expenditure of about ij lakhs of rupees on 
Police, while the total Municipal expenditure on Edu- 
cation and Sanitary and Charitable Establishments is 
less than one lakh. 

(3) That there is ho provision of the law for the appointihhnt 
of Local District Committees, though Committees exist 
in certain places for the man^ement of schools or 
dispensaries. 
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(c) a considerable portion of the Medical expenditure is 
Provincial, and that while about half the Educational 
expenditure is Local, it does not appear to be under 
the control and management of Local Bodies. 

, (d) That the estimate of Provincial and Local expenditure 

on Public Works for 1881-82 is Rs. 37,73,000 and 
Rs. 11,05,000 respectively, Rs. 2,51,000 of the latter 
amount being in charge of Civil Officers. 

II. The Governor-General in Council desires that you will 
carefulfy consider the expediency of creating Local District Com- 
mittees vested with powers over expenditure on local objects (to be 
defined by legislation) to which the control and management of 
expenditure on Education, Medical Charity, Sanitation, the con- 
struction and repair of certain roads, and other public works could 
be entrusted under suitable and sufficient provincial supervision. 
The Government of India would also be glad .if it were found 
possible to relieve Municipalities altogether from the charges 
which they at present bear on account of Police, some more 
appropriate Educational, Sanitary or other burdens, being substi- 
tuted therefor. 
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Ko. 3519. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 

ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE. 

To 

The chief COMMISSIONER, ASSAM. 

Simla y the loth October i88r. 

• # # # * 

10. The preceding remarks are of a general nature, and will 

not be applicable in every case to the circumstances of the province 
of Assam, in regard to which the distinctive features would appear 
to be— 

(a) That the Municipal system is fairly complete, though the 
circumstances of the Province aie not such as to present*^ 
any considerable sphere for the introduction of Muni- 
cipal Institutions, The total Municipal expenditure in 
1879-80 was only Rs. 89,973, of which Rs. 11,133 was 
spent on Police, and Rs. 1,023 on Education, and 
Sanitary and Charitable Establishments. 

(^) That a District Committee exists in.each district, but with ; 
functions and authority entirely subject to the executive 
discretion of the Locd^l Administration. 

■ E • " 
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{c) That only about one-fourth of the total expenditure on 
Education is Local, but that a higher proportion might 
advantageously be made so, and entrusted to local 
control and mianagement, 

(d) That there is at present no Local medical expenditure, 
but that a portion of the present Provincial expenditure 
on Medical Services might be similarly de-provin- 
cialised. 

(c) That the estimate of Provincial and Local Public Works 
expenditure for 1881-82 is Rs. 12,51,000 and Rs. 3,37,000, 
the latter expenditure only being under the charge of 
District Committees. 

n. The Governor- General in Council desires that you will 
now consider the expediency of entrusting to the District Com- 
mittees and Municipalities the management of a portion of the 
present Provincial expenditure, subject to such Pl-ovincial inspec- 
tion as may be deemed necessary, and the Government of India 
will be glad if it be found possible to relieve Municipalities alto- 
gether of the present charge for Police, an equivalent amount of 
expenditure on Education, Sanitary Establishments, or the like, 
being substituted therefor. 

• # • # • 
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«7 

747 — 759 ' 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Home 
Department^ — {Public)^ — dated Simla, the i%th May 1882. 


■ ' 

Read the undermentioned papers : — 

Home Department Circular No. 4 — 70 to 76, dated loth May i88i, calling for 
a report on the working of the elective system in municipalities. 


Replies to the above circular ; — 

Letter from the Government of Madras, No. 1404, dated 3rd August 1881. 

n M of Bombay, „ 3510, dated 20th October 1881. 

>1 of Bengal, „ 603, dated 12th July 1881. 

» 1) of North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No. 630, 

dated 7th September 188 r» 

tt ff of North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No. 7 <X>, 

dated 24th September 1881, 

t, ft of Punjab, No. 300, dated 5th September 1881. 

„ Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, No. zSgs^ioo, 

dated 6th August i88i. 

„ Secretary for Berar to Resident at Hyderabad, No. 236, 

dated 21st June 1881. 

Resolution of the Department of Finance, No. 33%, dated 30th Sept 1881. 

Financial Department letter No. 3513, 'dated loth October 1881, to the 

Government of BengaL 

„ „ 3514* dated loth October 1881, to the Govern- 

ment of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

„ „ 3515, dated loth October 1881, to the 

Government of Madras. 

„ 351^, dated loth October 1881, to thif 

Government at Bombay. 
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Financial Pepartment letter No. 3517, dated loth October 1881, to the Chief 

Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
„ „ 3518, dated loth October i88i, to the Chief 

Commissioner of British Burma. 

„ „ ’’ 3519, dated loth October 1881, to the Chief 

Commissioner of Assam. 

„ „ 3589, dated 13th October 1881, to the 

Government of the Punjab. 


RESOLUTION. 

The Governor-General in Council in the Resolution of the 
Financial Department, dated the 30th September i’88i, set out, for 
the information of the Local Governments, the principles upon 
which it was proposed to revise the agreements then in force for 
the administration of the Provincial Services, and to establish the 
decentralised system of finance on a uniform and extended basis. 
It was explained that intimately connected with this general scheme 
for the decentralisation of finance was the very important question 
of developing local self-government. Considerable progress in 
this direction had, it was admitted, been made since 1870. A 
large income from local rates and cesses had been secured, and in 
some provinces the management of this income had been freely 
entrusted to local bodies, Municipalities had also increased in 
number and usefulness, But there was still, it was remarked, a 
greater inequality of progress in different parts of the country than 
varying local circumstances seemed to warrant. In many places 
services admirably adapted for local management were reserved in 
the hands of the central administration, while everywhere heavy 
charges were levied on Municipalities in connection with the 
police, over which they had necessarily no executive control. 
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Paragraph 1 1 of the Resolution went on lo say— ^ , 

I . ‘ >'!• 

“ His Excellency the Governor-Gfeneral in Counfcil is tWrefore of opinion that 

the time has now arrived when further prdctichl development may be afforded to 
the intentions of Eord Mayo’s Government/ and that the Provincial agreement^! 
should no longer exclude from all consideration the mass of taxation under Local 
and Municipal management, together with the similar resources still retained in 
Provincial control, and ignore the question of local self-government. The Pro- 
vincial Governments, while being now largely endowed from Imperial sources, 
may well, in their turn, hand over to local self-government considerable revenues, 
ut present kept in their own hands, but similar in kind to many which have long 
been ‘ locally* managed with success by Committees, partly composed of non- 
official members, and subject oi% to a general remedial control reserved to the 
State by the Legislature. At the same time, such items should be generally 
made local as the people are most likely to be able to understand the use of and 
to administer well. His Excellency would therefore invite the Local Governments 
to undertake a careful scrutiny ' of Provincial, Local, and Municipal accounts, 
with the view of ascertaining (i) what items of receipt and charge can be trans-. 
ferred from ‘Provincial’ to ‘Local’ heads, for administration by Committees 
comprising non-official and, wherever possible, elected members, and what items 
already ‘ Local,’ but not so administered, might suitably be so ; (2) what redis- 
tribution of items is desirable, in order to lay on Local and Municipal bodies 
those which are best understood and appreciated by the people ; (3) what m^- 
sures, legislative or otherwise, are necessary to ensure more local\o1f-govemment. 
Incidentally to the scrutiny they will probably notice, and might carefully con- 
sider (4) ways of equalising local and municipal taxation throughout the Empire, 
checking severe or unsuitable imposts, and favouring forms most in accordance 
with popular opinion or sentiment. The Government of India have already made 
some preliminary enquiries in the same direction, the results of which will shortly 
be communicated to the several Local Governments for consideration in conjunc- 
tion with their own.” ,1 *** 

2. Accordingly on the loth October 1881 letters were addressed 
to the various Local Governments indicating those branches of 
expenditure which appeared to the Government of India most 
suited for local control, and inviting each Government to examine 
any other heads of account which might seem to cover item$ 
capable of transfer to such control. It was pointed out that it was 
not the intention of the Government of Ifrjdia that the proposed 
transfer of the control of expenditure of a specially local character 
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to local bodies should involve any addition to existing local 
burdens ; and it was therefore shown to be necessary to arrange 
for the simultaneous transfer of receipts sufficient to meet any net 
balance of additional expenditure which in any instance might 
arise. The receipts to be thus transferred should, it was suggested, 
be such as to afford a prospect that, by careful administration, 
with all the advantages due to local sympathy, experience and 
watchfulness, they would be susceptible of reasonable increase. 
In cases where larger assignments of funds were required, the 
receipts from pounds, or a share of the assessed taxes collected 
within the jurisdiction of a local body, were indicated as suitable 
sources of revenue to be made over. But on this, as on other 
points, a wide discretion was left to the Local Governments. 

3. As regards the character of the local bodies to whom those 
powers of control and administration were to be entrusted, it was 
remarked that already in most parts of British India there were in 
existence Municipal Committees, whose powers might in many 
cases be advantageously extended, and District Committees for 
various purposes, which might very well be consolidated into single 
homogeneous working bodies, with ancillary subordinate committees 
for each tahsil or sub-division of the district. It was suggested 
that the Magistrate and Collector should be President of the 
District Committee, and the Assistant or Deputy Magistrate in 
charge of the sub-division, President of the subordinate com- 
mittees ; but in each case the local bodies should, it was said, 
comprise persons not in the service of Government, and elected 
or nominated, as might seem best, in a proportion of not less than 
from one-half to two-thirds of the whole number of members. 
For the satisfactory development of this plan, it was admitted that 
legislation would probably be necessary in most provinces, and 
the Local Governments were invited in their replies to explain the 
general outlines which such legislation should follow. In regard 
to this it was said — ■ 

** Special attention will be required in settling the relations between the vari* 
ous local bodies and the officers of the general Administration, and in providing 
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for 0 certain measilire of control and in^J^tioi on |he part of Government. It 
would be hopeless to expect any real devdopm^t* of s|lf«»go^ejl£m6nt, if the 
local bodies were subject to check and interference in matters of detail ; and the 
respective powers of Government and of the various local bodies should be clear* 
ly and distinctly defined by statute, so that there may be as little risk of fiiction 
and misunderstanding as possible. Within the limits to be laid down in each 
case, however, the Governor-General in Council is anxious that the fullest pos* 
sible liberty of action should be given to local bodies,” 

4, The policy thus enunciated by the Government of India has, 

on the whole, been loyally, and in some cases cordially, accepted 
by the Local Government% several of which have already drawn 
up schemes for giving effect to it, and have submitted these for 
the information of the Government of India. The Governor. 
General in Council desires to acknowledge the care and thought 
with which some of these schemes have been worked out. Upon 
each the Government of India will communicate hereafter its views 
in detail to the Local Government concerned. Meantime, how- 
ever, it will be convenient that the Governor- General in Council 
should explain somewhat more fully than he has hitherto done the 
general mode in which he would wish to see effe(^ given to the 
principle of local self-government throughout British India out- 
side the Presidency Towns. This is the more necessary, as further 
consideration of the ‘subject and examination of the schemes pre- 
pared for the different Provinces have suggested the propriety of 
certain modifications of the plan sketched out in the Circular 
letters of the loth October last. , 

5. At the outset, the Governor-General m Council must explain 
that, in advocating the extension of local self-government, and the 
adoption of this principle in the managemeifit of many branches of 
local affairs, he does not suppose that the work will be in the first 
instance better done than if it remained in the sole hands of the 
Government district officers. It is not, primarily, with a view tq 
improvement in administration that this n^easure is put forward 
and supported. It is chiefly desirable as an instrument of political 
and popular education. His Excellency in Council has himself no 
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doubt that, in course of time, as local kno^Vledge and local interest 
are brought to bear more freely upon local administration, im- 
proved efficiency will in fact follow. But at starting there will 
doubtless be many failures, calculated to discourage exaggerated 
hopes, and even in some cases to cast apparent discredit upon the 
practice of self-government itself. If, however, the officers of 
Government only set themselves, as the Governor-General in 
Council believes they will, to foster sedulously the small beginnings 
of independent political life ; if they accept loyally and as their 
own the policy of the Government ; and if they come to realise 
that the system really opens to them a fairer field for the exercise 
of administrative tact and directive energy than the more autocratic 
system which it supersedes, then it may be hoped that the period 
of failures will be short, and that real and substantial progress will 
very soon become manifest. 

6. It is not uncommonly asserted that the people of this country 
are themselves entirely indifferent to the principle of self-govern- 
ment ; that they take but little interest in the public matters ; and 
that they prefer to have such affairs managed for them by Government 
officers. The Governor-General in Council does not attach much 
value to this theory. It represents no doubt the point of view 
which commends itself to many active and well-intentioned district 
officers ; and the people of India are, there can be equally no 
doubt, remarkably tolerant of existing facts. But as education 
advances, there is rapidly growing up all over the country an in- 
telligent class of public spirited men, whom it is not only bad 
policy, but sheer waste of power, to fail to utilise. The task of 
administration is yearly becoming more onerous as the country 
progresses in civilisation and material prosperity. The annual 
reports of every Government tell of an ever-increasing burden laid 
upon the shoulders of the local officers. The cry is everywhere for 
increased establishments. The universal complaint in all depart- 
ments is that of overwork. Under these circumstances it becomes 
imperatively necessary to look around for some means of relief ; 
and the Governor-General in Council has no hesitation in stating 
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his conviction, that the only reasonable pJan dpen to the Gov^- 
ment is to induct the people themselves io? uii(|©fta6e,'"* di far ad 
may be, the management of their own affairs ; and to develop, or 
create if ne^ he, a capacity for self-help in respect of all matters 
that have not, for imperial reasons, to be retained in the hands of 
the representatives of Governnaent. 

7. If it be said that the experiments hitherto made in this 
direction have not been encouraging, the Governor-General in 
Council must avow his belief that the principle has not as yet been, 
in any general or satisfactory fashion, fully and fairly tried. There 
is reason to fear that prev4»]tts attempts at local self-government 
have been too often overridden and practically crushed by direct, 
though well-meant, official interference. In the few cases where 
real responsibility has been thrown upon local bodies and real 
power entrusted to them, the results have been very gratifying. 
There is even npw a vast amount of assistance rendered to the 
administration by Honorary Magistrates, members of Municipal 
Corporations and other Committees ; and there is no antecedent 
improbability in the theory that if non-official auxiliary agency 
were more thoroughly organised and more fully trusted, there 
would be a speedy and marked improvement, not only in its 
amount, but in its efficiency. 

8. Holding, therefore, that it is the duty and interest of the 
ruling power to take care that the further advance which it is now 
proposed to make in the direction of local self-government shall 
be, though cautious, yet at the same time real and substantial, the 
Governor- General in Council will proceed to indicate, for the 
guidance of the Provincial Administrations, the general principles 
upon which, in the judgment of the Government of India, these 
measures should be shaped. The subject may for the purposes of 
this Resolution be divided into two parts~*the first, relating to the 
mode in which local boards, whether municipal or district, should 
generally be constituted ; and the second, tp the degree of contfpl 
which the Government' should retain . over such bodies, and the 
manner in which that control should be exetoised. 

F . / 
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9. In regard to the first of these points, the Governor-General 
in Council would observe that he is quite aware of the absurdity of 
aftempting to lay down any hard-and-fast rules which shall be of 
universal application in country so vast, and in its local circum- 
stances so varied, as British India. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that any uniform system of local government could be 
applied with equal success in provinces differing as the Punjab, 
for instance, differs from Madras, or Bengal from Burma. A large 
latitude „of application must, therefore, in every case be left to the 
local authorities. Indeed, we are really as yet so much in the 
infancy of self-government, and have perhaps so little knowledge 
Of the directions in which it would naturally develop itself among 
the people, that there is a distinct advantage in having different 
schemes tried in different places, in order to test by practical 
experience what arrangements are best suited to the ways of think- 
ing, habits, and other idiosyncrasies of the heterogeneous popu- 
lations of the Empire. But there are, nevertheless, fundamental 
principles which, after every allowance has been made for local 
peculiarities, must be universally followed and frankly adopted, if 
the system is to have anywhere a fair trial. 

10. The Government of India desires, then, that, while main- 
taining and extending, as far as practicable, the plan of municipal 
government in the cities and towns of each province, the Local 
Governments will also maintain and extend throughout the country, 
in every district where intelligent non-official agency can be found, 
a network of local boards, to be charged with definite duties and 
entrusted with definite funds. The Governor-General in Council 
considers it very important that the area of jurisdiction allotted to 
each board should in no case be too large. If the plaii is to 
succeed at all, it will be necessary to secure among the members 
both local interest and local knowledge. Experience proves that 
District Committees, are, as a rule, very badly attended by mem- 
bers not actually residing in the vicinity of the head-quarters’ 
station. Those who do attend have frequently no intimate ac- 
quaintance with the outlying parts of the district. The consequence 
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is, either that undue attention is ^ven to tl^| i^quirementa ^ 

immediatfe neighbourhood of the central |titioii^ or that^he busi- 
ness falls entirilj into the hands cff the district ‘Ofecer, the Com- 
mittee contenting itself with formally endorsing his proposals. Mod- 
ifying, therefore, to some extent the suggestions made in paragraph 
8 of the Circular letters of the loth October last, the Governor- 
General in Council desires that the smallest administrative unit— the 
subdivision, the taluka, or the tahsil— shall ordinarily form the 
maximum area to be placed under a local board. He would not 
indeed object to even smaller jurisdictions where these were deemed 
suitable. In some provincjjp it may be found possible to leave 
these sub-divisional boards to their own independent working, 
arranging for a periodical District Council, to which delegates 
from each local board might be sent, to settle such Common 
matters as the rate of land cess to be levied during the year, the 
allotment to be made of district funds, and other questions of 
general interest. In other provinces, again, it may be thought 
best to have a District Board with controlling power over the 
smaller local boards. But whatever system is followed, the cardinal 
principal which is essential to the success of self-government in 
any shape, is this, that the jurisdiction of the primary boards must 
be so limited in area as to ensure both local knowledge and local 
interest on the part of each of the members. 

II. The Municipal Committees will, of course, remain the 
local boards for areas included within town limits. The relations 
between such municipal boards and the sub-divisional or district ^ 
boards within whose jurisdiction the towns lie must be carefully^ 
settled in each qase. In some instances the town boards will be 
left entirely independent and apart. In others it may be found 
desirable to give the rural boards a certain share in the settlement 
of questions of common interest. In others, again, the town 
boards would be required to send delegates to ^the District Board 
or Council. V 

12. The local boards, both urban and rural, must everywhere 
have a large preponderanos of non-official members. In no case 
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ought the official members to be more than one-third of the whole, 
unless in places in which the elective system is followed, when 
there would be no ground for objecting to an elected member 
merely on the ground that he was in the service of Government* 
The Governor- General in Council is disposed to think that the 
'non-official members of the boards should hold office for at least 
two years after election or appointment ; but probably the best 
plan to follow would be that of the compulsory retirement by 
rotation^ of a fixed proportion of members, those retiring being 
eligible to sit again. A detail of this description m^y, however, 
fitly be left to the Local Governments. 

13; * Members of boards should be chosen by election wherever 
it may, in the opinion of the Local Governments, be practicable 
to adopt that system of choice. The Governor- General in Council 
does not require the adoption of the system of election in all cases, 
though that is the system which he hopes will ultimately prevail 
throughout the country, and which he wishes to establish now as 
widely ks local circumstances will permit. Election in some form 
or other should be generally introduced in towns of any considera- 
ble size, but may be extended more cautiously and gradually to the 
smaller municipalities and to backward rural tracts. Even as re- 
gards these last, however, the Governor- General in Council is, dis- 
posed to think that if the Government officers cordially accept the 
principle, and set themselves to make it successful, a great ad- 
vance might be made with comparatively little difficulty. Thus 
when the Local Governments had determined the nature of the 
qualifications suited to such a district (and these might ordinarily 
' at first be fairly high), each aub-divisional officer might be instruct- 
ed to prepare a list or register of candidates qualified to sit upon 
the local board, and might invite aU those residing in any parti- 
cular area, such as a police (thana) jurisdiction, to meet on a day 
ixed at some convenient spot near their homes. He might then 
explain to them the objects of Government, and the nature of the 
duties they were invited to undertake, and call upon them to elect 
then or on a future day the number of representatives that had 
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been fixed for the ^rea in qpiestion.^ In the* iqttrse of a few yi^ars^ ' 
when the menihers of the board find thfttheyjhat^^ieal powers 
and responsibilities entrusted to them, any Gd^eirnment interfer- 
ence will become unnecessary. The electors may safdly then be 
left to conduct their own elections under siicK rules as may 
from time to time laid down. 

14. As to the system of election to be followed, the Governor- 
General in Council would here also leave a large discretion to the 
Local Governments. Experience is wanting^ to determine the 
most suitable general system for each province ; and it is desirable 
that a variety of plans shoi>M be tried in order to a future com- 
parison of results. The simple vote, the cuniulative Vote, election* 
by wards, election by the whole town or tract, suffrage of more or 
less extended qualification, election by castes or occupations— 
these and other methods might all be tried. New methods, un-^ 
thought of in Europe, may be found suitable to India ; and after a 
time it will probably be possible to say what forms suit best the 
local peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of the different populations. 
The Provincial Governments should, through their district officers, 
consult the leading Natives of each locality, not^. only as 
possibility of introducing the elective system, bul as to the ar* 
rangements most likely to meet their local circumstances ; and 
should use every effort to make the schemes adopted as consonant 
as possible to the feelings and habits of the people, 

15. Doubtless the first consequence of this mode of proceeding 
will be that the electoral system, viewed as a whole, will present 
for a time a very diversified appearancS/‘ and in some places ar-**^ 
rangements made will turn out badly and call for change;. but the . 
Governor-General in Council is not disposed to attach undue im- 
portance to this. The problem before the Government is one of 
no slight difficulty ; being that of discovering in what manner the 
people of the towns and districts of British India can be best 
trained to manage their own local affairs intelligently and success- 
fully. The attempts hitherto made with this object have met with 
but little success. The bek men in many c|^es do not at present 
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present themselves as candidates for municipal office. The 
number of voters is generally insignificant compared with the 
number on the registers. And yet there can be no doubt that 
apaong the more intelligint classes of the community there is a 
real and growing interest being taken in administrative matters. 
It may be suspected, therefore, that the cause of comparative 
failure in the efforts hitherto made is to be found rather in the 
character of those efforts than in the nature of the object pursued. 
They have been, it seems to the Governor-General in Council, 
wanting to a great degree in earnestness and in real endeavours to 
adapt the system adopted to the feelings of the people by whofn it 
has to be worked. If this is so, the remedy must lie in ascertain- 
ing by patient and practical experiment how best to call forth and 
render effective that desire and capacity for self-government which 
all intelligent and fairly educated men may safely be assumed to 
possess. 

1 6. With a view to stimulating the candidature of men of re- 
spectable standing in Native society, and to mark the importance 
of the functions of these local boards in the eyes of Government, 
the Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct that the 
courtesy titles of ‘‘ Rai (or Rao) Bahadur” or “ Khan Bahadur'^ 
shall in all official correspondence be applicable to Native mem- 
bers of all local boards during their term of office. 

17. Turning now to the second division of the subject— the 
degree of control to be retained by the Government over the local 
boards, and the manner in which that control should be exercised ; 
the Governor-General in Council observes that the true principle 
to be fQllowed in this matter is, that the control should be exer- 
cised from without rather than from within. The Government should 
revise and check the acts of the local bodies, but not dictate them. 
The executive authorities should have two powers of control. In 
the first place, their sanction should be required in order to give 
validity to certain acts, such as the raising of loans, the imposition 
of taxes in other than duly authorised forms, the alienation of 
municipal property, interference with any matters involving religious 
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questions or affecting the public poaoe, ;^d; tlie liho* (Tho cases 
in which such saiittion should l>e insisted ^u^oh to be 

carefhlly considered by each^Oovemmeut* and they would at the 
outset be probably somewh;at numerous, t>ut, as the boards gained 
in experience, jaaight be reduced in numb^.) In the second place, 
the Local Government should have power to interfere either to set 
aside altogether the proceedings of the board in particular cases, 
or, in the event of gross and continued neglect of any important 
duty, to suspend the board temporarily, by the appointment of 
persons to execute the office of the board until the neglected duty 
had been satisfactorily perfo^Ued. That being done, the regular 
system would be re-established, a fresh board being elected or 
appointed. This power of absolute supersession would require in 
every case the consent of the Supreme Government. A similar 
power is reserved to the Executive Government under several 
English statutes ; and if required in England, where local self- 
government is long established and effective, it is not probable 
that it could be altogether dispensed with in India. It should be 
the general function of the executive officers of Government to 
watch, especially at the outset, the proceedings of the, local boards ; 
to point out to ♦them matters calling for their consideration, to 
draw their attention to any neglect of duty on their part, and to 
check by official remonstrance any attempt to exceed their proper 
functions, or to act illegally or in an arbitrary or unreasonable 
manner. 

1 8. It does not appear necessary, for the exercise of these ^ 
powers, that the chief executive officers of towns, sub-divisions or 
districts should be Chairmen or even members of the local boards. 
There is indeed much reason to believe that it would be more 
convenient that they should supervise and control the acts of those 
bodies, without taking actual part in their proceedings. The 
Governor-General in Council is aware that many high authorities 
hold that the district officer should always be ex-officio Chairman of 
all the local boards within Ihe district, and; should directly guide 
and regulate their proceedings. This was indeed the view taken 
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by the Government of India itself in the Circular letters of the loth 
October last, so far as the constitution of district boards was con- 
cerned. But even then the Governor-General in Council did not 
Bfee his way to acceptin| the principle in the case of Municipal 
Boards ; and further consideration has led him to the belief that, 
on the whole, it is better to lay down no such general rule in the 
case of any class of local boards. There appears to him to be 
great force in the argument that so long as the chief executive 
officers d're, as a matter of course, Chairmen of the Municipal and 
District Committees, there is little chance of these Committees 
affording any effective training to their members in the manage- 
ment of local affairs, or of the non-official members taking any real 
interest in local business. The non-official members mu^t be led 
to feel that real power is placed in their hands, and that they have 
real responsibilities to discharge. It is doubtful whether they 
have under present arrangements any sufficient inducement to give 
up their time and attention to the transaction of public business. 
There is this further objection to the district officer acting as 
Chairman, that if the non-official members are independent and 
energetic, risk may arise of unseemly collision between the Chair- 
man and the board. The former would be in a fat more dignified 
and influential position if he supervised and controlled the pro- 
ceedings of the Board from outside, acting as arbiter between all 
parties, and not as leader of any. 

19. The Governor-General in Council therefore would wish to 
see non-official persons acting, wherever practicable, as Chairmen 
of the local boards. There may, however, be places where it 
would be impossible to get any suitable non-official Chairman, 
and there may be districts where the chief executive officer must 
for the present retain these duties in his own hands. But His 
Excellency in Council trusts that the Local Governments will have 
recourse sparingly to the appointment of executive officers as 
Chairmen of local boards ; and he is of opinion that it should be 
a general rule that . when such an officer is Chairman of any local 
board, be shall not in that capacity haye a vote in its proceedings. 
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This arrangement will, to some extent, • tenci^' to strengthen the 
independence of ihe non-officiaf members, knd |^ep the official 
Chairman, where there must be such, apart from the possible con- 
tentions of oppdSing parties, / 

The appointments of Chairfnen should klways be subject to the 
approval of the Local Gkjvemment, but need not be always made 
by it. The Governor-General in Council would be glad to see the 
boards allowed, in as many cases as possible, to elect their own 
Chairman. But this matter is one which must be left to the dis- 
cretion of Local Governments. 

20. These, then, are the principles upon which the Governor- 
General in Council desires to see the experiment * of local self- 
government introduced throughout the several provinces of India ; 
and he would ask the Local Governments t6 revise their several 
schemes and shape any proposed legislation in general accordance 
with these principles. On such of the local schemes as have 
already come before the Government of India separate orders will, 
as already intimated, be passed in accordance with the foregoing 
exposition of policy. There are, however, one or two points to 
which attention has been drawn by a perusal of t|e orders of 
the Local Governments, which, though matters of detail, are still 
of sufficient importance to warrant their being noticed in this 
Resolution. 

21. la the orders of the loth October last the Government of 
India laid special stress on the importance of entrusting to the 
local boards, not merely the expenditure of fixed allotments of 
funds, but the management of certain local sources of revenue. 
Sufficient regard does not as yet appear to have been paid to this 
part of this scheme. Not only should every local board have the 
entire control over the proceeds of all local rates and cesses levied 
within its jurisdiction for its own special purposes, but along with 
the charge of any expenditure that is at present Provincial sholil^ 
be transferred, where possible, the management of equivaleul } 
revenue. The License Tax assessments and collections, for 
example, might very well be made over to tfie local boards, muni- 
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«:ipal a|id rural, in many parts of the country, subject to the control 
provided by the existing law. Pounds and ferry receipts have been 
already indicated as suited for transfer. The allotment of lump 
gtants from Provincial Revenues should be reserved as much as 
possible to balance the receipts and expenditure of the local boards. 
The Governor-Qeneral in Council hopes that this part of the 
scheme will receive very careful consideration from all Local 
Governments, with a view to giving full effect to the policy which 
the Government of India has laid down on this point. 

12. Another point deserving of notice is the control that should 
be exercised over the execution of local works. It will not always 
be possible for a local board to entertain a competent engineer of 
its own ; and in any case, when Government buildings and important 
works of other kinds are made over for maintenance, there must 
be some effective guarantee for thoroughness of execution. It will 
probably he most convenient that, while all subordinate establish- 
ments are entirely under the control of the boards, Government 
should supply the district engineer and furnish professional supervi- 
sion, the boards defraying in such manner as may be determined 
by the Local Governments with reference to the amount of work 
done for each board the payments to be made to Government 
on this account. Care must, however, be taken that the boards 
are left unfettered in the initiation and direction of operations, 
andf that the engineer is placed in the position of their servant 
apd not of their master. The power of check vested in the district 
officer will suffice to remedy any carelessness or improper working 
pn the part of the boards. If this arrangement is carried out, it 
will probably be found ppsaible to make over to the charge of the 
boards most of the public buildings in the districts, and other 
works of various kinds which would otherwise have to be kept in 
the hands of the Government officers, Double establishments 
will thus be avoided, and public money saved. 
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ORDER.-*-0rdered, that a copy of t^e abovjfe|Rosoltition be for- 
warded to rbe djocal Gov« 


Madras, ' 

Bombay. 

Bengal, 

North-Western Provin- 
ces and Oudh. 
Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 
British Burma. 


[ Coorg. 

Assam. * 
Hyderabad. 

The Deparbnent of 
Finance and 
Commerce. 

The Public Works 
Department. 
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ernoients arm Administra- 
tions and to the Depart- 
ments of the Gbvemment 
of India noted on the mar# 
gin for information ; and 
that it be published in the 


^ (True Extract.) 

A. MACKENZIE, 

Secrelary lo the Government of India* 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

No. 1521. 

From 

A. MACKENZIE, E£:q., C. S.. 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

To 

The secretary to the 

GOVERNMENT of BOMBAY. 

Dated Simla ^ 4^th October 1882, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 3584. 
of the 19th September 1882, forwarding a copy of a Resolution of 
the Government of Bombay, No. 3583 of the same date, on the 
subject of the extension of local self-government in the Bombay 
Presidency ; and jn reply I am to communicate the following 
observations of His Excellency the Governor- General in Council. 

i. Accompanying your letter are copies of two printed collec- 
tions of papers, being the reports of Commissioners, Collectors, 
and other officers of Government, bearing upon the subject. The 
Government of India, while recognising the full value of such 
opinions, was particularly desirous that those of leading Natives 
should also be invited upon the suggestions put forward in the 
Resolution of the Home Department of the 1 8th May last ; but 
apart from the letters of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha printed in 
the second ‘collection,' and which seem to have been volunteered 
by that Association, there is no record of any reference to Native 
or non-official opinion to be found in the papers ; nor have the 
opinions of Local Fund Committees, which were specially called 
for in paragraph 7 of my letter No. 831 of the 31st May last, 
apparently as yet been received and considered by the Local 
Government. . 
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3. In paragraph z of the Resol^jon at i^e{>resehted that the 

population of the Bombay Presidpcy. both Slrba||jana Wal, has 
for many years past enjoyed ♦a krge share of local self-govern- 
ment under the ’Bombay Local Funds Act, 1869, and the District 
Municipal Act, 1873. The Constitution 6f the Committees under 
these Acts is stated to be already popular in character, with a pre- 
dominating non-official element ; while in respect of the large and 
influential class of inamdars, the elective principle of representa- 
tion is said to be adopted both for Taluka and District Local ' 
Fund Committees. It is further remarked that the Bombay 
District Municipal Act alreiWdy contains provisions authorising 
the Government to grant the elective franchise to city munici- 
palities, and to elevate town municipalities to the status of city 
municipalities, whenever the inhabitants display sufficient intelli- 
gence and public spirit to justify such a measure. Under this 
system it is claimed that large advances in civilisation have been 
made and improvements effected, hardly credible to those who 
knew the Presidency twenty years ago. The Government of 
India is then represented as proposing to * subvert’ this system, 
which has in practice answered well, by substituti?|f" for Com- 
mittees working under the guiding influence of the Collector 

‘ newly constituted and less experienced Boards/ on which it is 
proposed to ‘ bestow by one step unlimited powers.’ The Gover- 
nor-General in Council is said to ‘insist on the introduction 
without delay of very radical measures of self-government’ which, 
in the opinion of the Bombay Government, are ‘somewhat pre-^^ 
mature,’ and not, in their full application, ‘ compatible with * 
safety / the system advocated by the Supreme Government being 
further described in paragraph 3 as one under which the members 
of the boards would in the main be “ the representatives chosen 
by the mass of the rate-payers.” 

4. The Governor- General in Council has perused with regret 
these remarks of the Government of Bombay. His Excellency in 
Council finds it difficult to understand how the Government of 
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Bombay can have so seriously misapprehended the plain state- 
ment of the views and intentions of the Government of India, set 
forth in their Resolution ^f the i8th May last. In that Resolu- 
tion, as in the previous Resolution in the Financial Department 
of the 30th September 1881, the Governor-General in Council 
explained how the recent further extension of the principle of 
finaricial decentralisation made it at length both possible and 
desirable ,to give practical effect to one of the principal objects of 
Lord Mayo’s Government, when inaugurating the system in 
1870, — as described in paragraph 23 of their Resolution of the 
I ith February of that year, in which it was stated — 

But beyond ajl this there is a greater and wider object in view. Local 
interest, supervision, and care are necessary to success in the management of 
funds devoted to Education, Sanitation, Medical Charity, and Local Public 
Works. The operation of this Resolution in its full meaning and integrity will 
afford opportunities for the development of self-government, for strengthening 
municipal institutions, and for the association of Natives and Europeans, to a 
greater extent than heretofore, in the administiatiou of affairs.’* 

After meeting certain preliminary objections which have been 
occasionally urged against any decided advance in the direction 
of local self-government in India, the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil in the Resolution of the 1 8th May proceeded to indicate, for 
the guidance of the Provincial Governments and Administrations, 
the general principles upon which measures of this tendency 
should be framed, intimating at the game time the necessity not 
only of making the advance real and substantial, but also of ob- 
^serving a due amount of cfttttion in connection therewith. In 
the 9th paragraph of the Resolution His Excellency in Council 
deprecated any attempt to lay down rules of universal application 
in a country like India, and left a ‘ large latitude of application’ 
in every case to the local authorities. In the matter of the 
appointment of members to boards it was left to the Local Gov- 
ernments to decide in what districts the system of election should 
be adopted, the Governor-General in Council expressing his hope 
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that this system would ultimately vail; gei^aUy and meatitinie 
be as widely e8tait)lished as might be pTaclical|4 fed far from 
proposing to make the elected ?memb^rs itr all cases the represen- 
tatives of the illass of the rate-payer^, as stated in the Resolution 
of the Bombay Government/ the determination of the qualifica- 
tions for electors and of the modes of election was left entirely 
to the Local Governments, an opinion being, however, given that 
the qualifications might ordinarily at first be fairly high”; and 
reference being made to a great variety of methods of election in 
order more distinctly to mark the discretion which it was intended 
to leave to Local Governmet^ in this matter. The desire of the 
Government of India therefore is not to force upon all parts of 
the country a uniform system of its own devising, but to secure 
the gradual training of the best, most intelligent, and most in- 
fluential men in the community to take an interest and an active 
part in the management of their local affairs. 

The Government of Bombay do not seem to attach much im- 
portance to the attainment of this object. The Government of 
India have distinctly explained that they consider the extension 


of local self-government to be chiefly desirable instrument 
of political and popular education. The Governor of Bombay in 
Council would, it appears, have preferred “ to create and educate 
a public spirit” before entrusting more extended powers to Muni- 
cipalities and Local Fund Committees. It is not explained what 
are the measures which His Excellency in Council would have 
proposed to adopt for the purpose of creating and educating,, 
public spirit ; and in the absence of any information on this ^ub- 
ject, the Governor-General in Council cannot but feel much doubt 
as to the power of any Government to create public spirit other- 
wise than by affording to the public a practical opportunity for 
displaying and cultivating such a spirit jn the management of 
some portion, however limited, of public affairs. It is far ea^ 
for an Executive Government, by its direct action, to check andi 
hamper the development of public spirit thin to create it. 


5 # ResoluUons by the Government of Indm* 


LoccU Self-Government. 

5. The Governor-General in Council is at a loss to conceive 
what can have led the Government of Bombay to suppose that the 
GQvernment of India had any intention either of subverting alto- 
gether the existing system in Bombay, or of conferring unlimited 
powers upon municipalities and local boards. In the separate 
communication to the Government of Bombay noted on the margin, 

stress is laid upon the advantages 
No^ dSed existence of a widely spread 

system of municipal and local fund 
boards gave to that Presidency in following out the' principles 
advocated by the Supreme Government. Not subversion but 
adaptation and expansion of existing arrangements was what the 
Government of India desired. Furthermore, the powers which it 
is proposed to entrust to local boards are not in any sense un- 
limited, but are in fact most strictly limited. The local objects 
to be entrusted to their management are merely those which they 
already administer, and which are described in the Resolution of 
Lord Mayo’s Government above quoted ; and although it is con- 
templated that in the performance of their functions they should 
be less subject than at present to official direction, it is clearly 
laid down in the Resolution of the i8th May that in respect of 
several of those functions, such as the raising of loans, the impo- 
sition of new taxes, the alienation of property, interference with 
matters involving religious questions or affecting the public peace, 
&c., — the sanction of authority would be necessary, as heretofore, 
to give validity to their proceedings. Besides this general form 
of control, it was explaiped in the Resolution (paragraphs 17 and 
18) that it was the intention of the Government of India that the 
district officer should supervise and control from without the 
proceedings of the local boards within his district, while the 
Government were to retain all necessary powers for dealing with 
any board that failed in its duty — powers extending from simple 
remonstrance up to an absolute, though temporary, supersession of 
the defaulting body, and of course including such intermediate 
measures for the |>teyention of serious and persistent neglect of 
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6. The Govimor-Geneml |i| Coii^eil i« npt Itrtpri^d l^at if 
the GQvemment^of Bombay; really imbued it to be in i:oiitetti« : 
plation to bestow ‘ unlimited powers’ on Ibcal bodies, they sbonld 
view the proposal with hesitation and distrust. His Eatcellencjr 
in Council cannot, however, but regret that, before issuing a Reso- 
lution attributing to the Government of India any intention on 
the face of it so improbable, the Local Government took no steps 
whatever, official or unofficial, to ascertain what the policy of the 
Supreme Government reailynwfras. The uncertainty and anxiety 
felt by the Governor in Council as to the “ safety’* of the mea<* 
sures contemplated by the Government of India is doubtless due 
to this misconception. Those measures are, as has been shown, 
of strictly limited scope, and are only the natural development of 
the principles laid down by Lord Mayo's Government. Of their 
perfect safety when applied in the manner and with the restric- 
tions contemplated by the Government of India, the Governor- 
General in Council has no doubt whatever ; but it may reasonably 
be questioned whether it would be much longer ‘‘ compatibte 
with safety** to continue to extend education, and especially that, 
higher education to which the Government of India attaches so 
much importance and which the public so warmly desires, with- 
out affording to those whom the State has thus educated some 
more extended means than they have hitherto enjoyed, of taking 
a share in the conduct of their own affairs. It is one of the inevi- 
table drawbacks of a widespread system of State education that^ 
it encourages to an unhealthy extent a desire for employment in 
the public service, not only as a mode pf livelihood, put as a 
means of obtaining influence and distinqtion. No more effectual 
remedy for this evil can be provided than by affording to persons 
of education and talent fair opportunities for devoting their ehof- 
gies to the public service jn a non-official cijtpacity. 

7. The Governor-General in Council is ^ot prepared to accept 
unreservedly the further suggestion which pJ^derlies the argument 

n , , 
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in paragraph t of the Resolution under acknowledgment, that the 
existing system in the Bombay Presidency is either in itself or in 
th^ mode of its administration so perfect as to make any change 
madesirable. On the contrary, a reference to the debates which 
took place in the local Council in connection with the passing 
of the Bombay Municipal Act of 1873 will show that that measure 
was tfrom the outset regarded by the intelligent members of the 
Native community as limiting unduly the powers which Municipal 
Commissioners enjoyed under Act XXVI of 1850— the enactment 
that it superseded ; there can be no doubt that the powbrs of con- 
trol and veto vested by the Act in the President are such as it has 
not been found necessary to assert in any other province of India ; 
and it is indeed sufl&cient to read the description of those powers 
which is given in paragraph 5 of the Bombay Government Resolu- 
tion to see how inconsistent they are with anything like indepen- 
dent action on the part of the local bodies. The Bombay Gov- 
ernment point, indeed, to the powers given them by the Act of 
granting the elective franchise to city municipalities, and of 
elevating towns to the status of city municipalities, They refer 
also to the great advance that the Presidency has made since the 
Act was introduced. But the fact is that the number of city 
municipalities is now but ten throughout the whole Presidency, 
only one town (Sukkur) having been raised to that rank since the 
Act came into operation,* while the elective franchise had not up 
to the date of the issue of the Resolution of the 1 8th May last 
been granted under the Act to any city or town, however flourish- 
ing or far advanced. Such, a state of things cannot in the opinion 
of the Government of India be regarded with complacency in a 
Presidency which on account of its enlightenment and general 
advancement would seem to be capaWe of exercising with safety . 

• The Adiranistration Report of 1874-75 shows 9 city municipalities as then 
constituted, 3 of them being in Sind $ but the Act was not formally extended to 
Sind tin 1879. No addition has been made to the number of city municipalities 
in Bombay 
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♦ Mr. Sheppard, Commis- 
sioner, Northern Division. 


t Mr. Erskine, Commissioner 
of Sind. 
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could be wisily conceded to mai^y other patts^df t|»^ edufeiy. ’ ^ . 

It is admitted frankly endugb by sotlib of the more ei^erieac^^ 
officers consulted by the „ Bombaj^ 
Obvemment that the system of eon<* 
trol hitherto in force has been “ (td 
some extent) too strict and elaborate to encourage much really 
independent action, One Officer, f declares that ** as popitlai^ 

institutions the miinicipalities and 
Local Fund Committees (in Sind) are 
f#ith the exception of sompe city 
municipalities) little better than shams.*' Another officer^ notes 
** a tendency somewhat increasing to dictate to Municipal Com- 
mittees in a manner which may secure uniformity of municipal 
administration at the cost of the spirit of independence, which is 

the life and soul of municipal self- 
government.” A third officer§ writes : 

“ If the principles enunciated in our 
Municipal and Local Fund Acts had 
been fairly acted up to. we shoti{jd 
have had some years of experience to show us how the nati\^St 
entrusted under these Acts with certain responsibilities, had exer- 
cised their power. As it is, though several years have elapsed 
since the Local Fund Act has been passed, the power reserved 
to the Native Committees has been gradually decreased until they , 
are now a set ot dummies with nothing to do and no money to ; 
spend. The District Committee is in bul a little better plight, aj 
all its funds but a small margin are budgeted fpr under the ordeiii ; 
of superior authority. Municipalities are somewhat better oflff 
but even they have had pressure occasionally applied tO them> 
which has prevented them from exercisingf the powers entruste#i 
to them by the Legislature.” Other evidence to the same effect | 
might be adduced from the reports of the District Officers en- 
closed in your letter uiider reply. It also appears from the papers 
that under arrangements recently made by the Local Grovemment 


t Mr, Lee Warner. 


^ Mr, 
Satara. 


Pratt, Collector of 
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tibie admirable system of taluka Local Fund Committees has prac- 
tically become extinct. 

It is essential to thiP success of the policy^ laid down by 
Lord Mayo in 1870, and repeatedly enunciated since that time 
by the Government of India, that freer opportunities of develop- 
ing a capacity for local self-government should be given to the 
people of this country ; and there is ample evidence before the 
Government of India, coming from all parts of the country, that 
it is only by removing the pressure of direct official interference 
that the people can be brought to take sufficient interest in local 
matters, and to devote to them the same amount of care and 
attention that enables them successfully to manage their own 
private concerns. There is nothing specially difficult or recondite 
in the work that is ordinarily entrusted to local Boards. The 
control of funds to be expended on the repair of local roads, the 
cleansing of local drains, the maintenance of local Primary 
Schools, and such like operations, constitute by far the greater 
portion of their duties. So long as the district officer is in a 
position to see that the necessary work is done, and to remon- 
strate and intervene if it is not done, the Governor-General in 
Council can see no reason why he should be everywhere required 
to direct the whole deliberations of the Boards, and to relieve 
them of all real responsibility by his constant presence. 

9. The Governor-General in Council is therefore unable to 
regard the proposal of the Government of Bombay set out in 
paragraphs 5 to 8 of their Kesblution under notice, that the Col- 
lectcfiT should continue M 4 Irule to be President of the city and 
town municipalities and of the Local Fund Committees of his 
district, as anything but a temporary arrangement. His Excel- 
lency in Council trusts that the exp^i;iment which the Bombay 
Government declare themselves willing to make of appointing 
non-officials to be Presidents in the more advanced towns and 
cidlectorates will be tried in an ungrudging spirit ; and he has 
no dpubi that if the plan of outside control is only properly under- 
stockd and &it|y vtorked by DisUict Officers, its advantages will 
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very ^don \e ap|(i!^dated, it i)^ ; m 

widely followed, tn any case the Act liiolild jp|c»vfdl? fot Iho 
adoption of this arrangement iiwheretdr fte Local Ctoveimnic^t! 
may from time t^'time thinfc fit to yerfdrt to it The ^^em of 
elected Chairmen for both general and managing Committees^ 
described in paragraph 21 of the Resolution, will, it may be hoped, 
enable the district ofl&cers in practice to leave much real authority 
to the Members of the Boards ; and the Governor-General in 
Council does not doubt that the Bombay Government will advise 
its officers to confine as much, as possible the range of their pre^ 
sidential functions, so as to ti^ng them more into harmony wilb 
the policy of the Supreme Government on this important matter. 

10. The Governor- General in Council is glad to observe that, 
while not prepared generally to abandon the system of official 
Presidents, the Bombay Government is ready to give up the power 
of suspending resolutions passed by a majority of the Commis- 
sioners which is now held by the President of a city municipality, 
and also to limit the powers of the President in town municipal- 
ities* The President will also in future have, it is understood, in 
both cases only a casting vote. There is also anjntention im- 
pressed in paragraph 59 of converting several of the larger 
corporations into city municipalities. 

1 1. The Government of India approve of the proposals of the 
Local Government (paragraphs 9 to 1 3) for reducing thernumber 
of ex^fficto members on the various local Boards, and for intro- 
ducing a system of election. It is expected that in the course of a 
short time a less restricted system will be adopted in many places* 
The new Act should be so framed as to enable the Government to 
adapt the details of the system of appointment mid election to 
varying local circumstances. 

12. As regards the qualifications for the franchise and for 

election to the local boards (paragraphs and the mating 

in which elections are to be conducted, tba Governor-GenemV ^ 
Council has already said he would be pn^ared to leave snimh lo 
the Local Governments. He tnpts that th| working of the system 
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nbw abdtit to be adopted in Bombay will be closely watched, and 
that opportunity will be taken to improve or modify it as experience 
may dictate, 

15. Referring to the objections taken in paragraph 22 of the 
Resolution to the grant of honorary titles to members of the 
boards, I am to explain that the titles of Rai or Rao Bahadur and 
Khan Bahadur are those given in other parts of India as a matter 
of course to all members of the Subordinate Judicial and Executive 
Service. If the practice in Bombay is diiferent, there would be 
no objection to the Local Government adopting for members of 
local boards any complimentary mode of address that seemed to 
them suitable. 

14. The Governor-General in Council accepts the statement 
made in paragraph 23 of the Resolution, that there are tracts in 
Bombay, as in other Presidencies, where it is not possible at 
present to introduce the more advanced forms of local self-govern- 
ment. It is left to the Governor of Bombay in Council to defers 
mine in what places the new system may be introduced with a fair 
prospect of success. The Governor-General in Council, however, 
trusts that a narrow policy in this respect will not be followed by 
the Bombay Government. 

15. The Governor-General in Council is glad to find from the 
announcement made in paragraph 26 of the Resolution that the 
system of seven-years budgets for Local Fund works is to be given 
up, and to gather from other paragraphs that the Taluka Commitees 
are again to be utilised and have funds placed at their disposal 
for petty local works. The paragraphs of the Resolution (27—53) 
dealing with the question of the funds to be made over to local 
boards, and the powers to be entrusted to them in respect of local 
works, education and other matters, ^have evidently been very 
carefully thought out by the Government of Bombay, and the 
Government of India are content to await their development in 
practice. It is, however, hoped that the Government of Bombay 
will be able to include both sanitation and vaccination among the 
matters, for which the boards will be held responsible. 
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On the q|iestion of %a;^ati 4 t> discnsfed in paragraphs j4 and 
55 of the %solution, the ^G(wcrnc>r-Gtn^^ in Council is of 
opinion that it is highLj undesirable to caSort Ifcy: increased taxatioh 
at present. It is quite possible that under an efficient system of 
local self-government local bodies may Jjereafter ^desire to raise 
larger funds for the important objects which they will be called 
upon to administer ; but nothing could be further from the inten- 
tion of the Government of India than that the development of 
self-government, which they desire to promote, should be used as 
an engine for imposing additional burthens npon the people. On 
the contrary, taxation is one of those matters over which, especial!^ 
in the interest of the pootfer classes, the Government must retain a 
strict power of control ; and this is provided for in Bombay by the 
reservation laid down in paragraph 56 of the Resolution under 
notice. The Government of India would approve of the substi- 
tution of a house-tax for the present system of octroi, should that 
course commend itself to any of the city or town municipalities, 
but not otherwise. 

A. MACKENZIE, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
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Extract from the. Proceedings of the Government of India, in the Home 
Department {Education), — under date Fort William, the $rd 
. February iSS 2, 


Read — 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home Department,— 
f^aj No. LXXVI. — Collection of despatches from the Home Government 
on the subject of Education in India, 1854 to i868.*’ 

("bj No. LIV, — “ A Note on the State of Education in India, during 

1865- 66, by Mr, A. M. Monteath, C. s.” 

t'cj No. LXVII. — “ A Note on the State of Education in India, during 

1866- 77 by Mr, A. P. Howell, c. s. 

("dj A Note on the State of Education in India, during 1867-68, by Mr. 
A. P. Howell, c. S. 

fej Note on Education in British India prior to 1854 and in 1870-71, by 
Mr. A. P. Howell, c. s. 

(f) Annual Reports on Public Instruction in the different Provinces of 

British India from 1871-72 to 1880.81. 

(g) Circular letters to Local Governments and Administrations, 

Nos. 4—157 to 164, dated loth June 1881, and Nos. 6—230 
to 239, dated 30th July 1881, calling for report on the system of 
Primary Education now in force and the progress ma»le in 
Primary Education since the Education Department was made 
over to I*ocal Governments in 1871. 

(h) Replies of Local Governments and Administrations to the foregoing 

circular. 





The despatch from the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, No. 49 of the 19th July 1854, laid down in dear, though 
general, terms the principles which should govern the educational 
policy of the Government of India. It set forth (in the words of 
Lord Dalhousie) “ a scheme of education for all India, far widejf 
and more comprehensive than the Supreme or any Local Govern* 
ment could ever have ventured to suggest.” Up to the time of 
its issue the efforts of the Government in the cause of education 
had been marked neither by consistency of direction nor by any 
breadth of aim. The annual expenditure upon Public Instruction 
had been insignificant and uncertain ; and the control of its ope- 
rations had not been deemed worthy the attention of any special 
Department of the State. The educational system elaborated in 
the despatch was indeed, both in its character and scope, far in 
advance of anything existing at the time of its inception# It 
furnished in fact a masterly and comprehensive outline, the filling 
up of which was necessarily to be the work of many years. Hence 
it became a matter of importance that Government should from 
time to time review the progress made under its orders, and 
enquire how far the superstructure corresponded with the original 
design. 

2. Such an enquiry was instituted by the * Secretary of S&e 
for India in his despatch No. 4 of the 7th April 1859, which, 
after describing the measures actually taken upon the orders of 
1854, Her Majesty’s Government confirmed and supplemented 
the lines of policy therein contained, so fer as general education 
was concerned, and called upon the Government of India fo| 
fuller report as to the operation of the system in all its partil 
Owing to imperfections in the method of the annual reports as 
then prepared, the Government of India found i| difficult to 
comply in any satisfactory manner with this demand of the Sect^ 
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tary of State, and it was not until the year 1867 that it was found 
possible to present anything like a complete review of the whole 
educational system. In March of that year Mr. A. M. Monteath, 
then Under Secretary^ in the Home Department, submitted his 
V Note upon the state of education in India during 1865.66;” 
which was followed by similar Notes” prepared by his successor 
Mr, A. P. Howell, dealing with the statistics of 1866-67, 1867-68, 
and 1870-71. 

3. In the year 1871 the control of the Educational Depart- 
ment was, under the operation of the financial decentralisation 
scheme, made over to the Local Governments ; and the Govern- 
ment of India has since that time had to depend mainly upon the 
Annual Departmental Reports for its knowledge of the manner in 
which the educational system is progressing, and in which it is 
being developed and adapted to the more modern requirements of 
the different Provinces. 

.4, In view of the facts that, since the measures set forth in the 
despatch of 1854 came into active operation, a full quarter of a 
century has elapsed, and that it is now ten years since the respon- 
sible direction of the educational system was entrusted to the 
Local Governments, it appears to His Excellency the Gpvernor- 
General in Council that the time has come for instituting a more 
careful examination into the results attained, and into the working 
of the present arrangements, than has hitherto been attempted. 
The experience of the past has shewn that a mere critical review 
or analysis of the returns and reports of the different Provinces 
fails to impart a thoroughly satisfactory knowledge of the actual 
state of things in the districts, and that there are many points 
which only an acquaintance with local circumstances can ade- 
quately estimate or explain. His Excellency in Council has 
therefore decided to appoint a Commission on behalf of Govern- 
ment to enquire into the present position of education in British 
India, and to nominate to this Commission a sufficient number of 
persons from the different Provinces to secure the adequate and 
intelligent consideration of the facts that will be laid before it. 
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5, The Commission mil be constitutfe^ as follows : 

President ; | ^ 

The Honourable W. W. Hunter, l.l.d., c.i.e. 

•f , t ■ , 

Members : 

The Honourable Syud Ahmed Khan Bahadur, c.s.i. 

The Honourable D. M. Barbour, c.s. 

The Reverend W. R. Blackett, m.a. 

Mr. Ananda Mohun Bose, b.a. ^ 

Mr. C. A. R. Brov^tning, m.a. 

Mr. A. W. Croft, m 
Mr. K. Deighton, b.a. 

Mr. J. T. Fowler. 

Haji Ghulam Husatn. 

Mr. A. P. Howell, m.a., c.s. 

Mr. H. P. Jacob. 

The Reverend A. Jean, d.d. 

Mr W. Lee-Warner, m.a., c.s. 

The Reverend W. Miller, m a. 

P. Ranganada Mudaliar, m.a. 

The Honourable Baboo Bhudeb Mookerjea, c.i.e. 

Mr. C. Pearson, m.a. 

The Honourable Maharaja Jotendro Mohan Tagore, c.s.i. 
KaSHINATH TrIMBUK TeLANG, m.a., L.L.B, 

Mr. G. E. Ward, c.s. 

V * 

Secretary : 

Mr. B. L. Rick. 

6. It will be duty of the Commission to enquire particularly 
(subject only to certain limitations to be noticed below) into the 
manner in which effect has been given to the principles of the desjt 
patch of 1854; and to suggest such measures as itmaythipk 
desirable in order to the further carrying mt of the policy therein 
laid down. The Government of India if firmly convinced of the 
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soundness of that policy, and has no wish to depart from the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based. It is intended only at the present 
time to examine into the general results of its operation, and to 
scrutinize the efficiency of the machinery that has been set on foot 
for bringing about those ends, which the Government from the 
outset had-especially in view. The general purport of the despatch 
of 1854 was thus summarized by the Secretary of State in 1859 : 

. The improvement and far wider extension of education, both English and 
Vernacular, having been the general objects of the despatch of 1854, the means 
prescribed for the accomplishment of those objects were the constitution of a 
separate department of the administration for the work of education ; the institu- 
tion of universities at the several presidency towns ; the establishment of training 
institutions for raising up teachers for the various classes of schools ; the main- 
tenance of the existing Government colleges and schools of a high order, and the 
increase of their number when necessary ; the establishment of additional zillah 
or middle schools ; increased attention to vernacular schools for elementary educa- 
tion, including the indigenous schools already existing throughout the country ; 
and finally, the introduction of a system of grants-in-aid under which the efforts 
of private individuals and of local communities would be stimulated and 
encouraged by pecuniary grants from Government in consideration of a good 
secular education being afforded in the aided schools. 

It will be for the Commission to enquire how far these objects have 
been attained, and how this machinery is working at the present 
time. 

7. It will not be necessary for the Commission to enquire into 
the general working of the Indian Universities, which are controlled 
by corporations comprising representatives of all classes interested 
in collegiate education. Of the results of their operation a fair 
estimate can always be formed independently of any special enquiry 
such as . is now proposed. Nor will it be necessary for the Com- 
mission to take up the subject of special or technical education 
whether medical, legal, or engineering. To extend the enquiry to 
these subjects would expand unduly the task before the Com- 
mission. Again, the Government of India has itself very recently 
dealt with the question of European and Eurasian education, and 
HO further enquiry is necessary as regards that. But with these 
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exceptions the Governor-'General in Cou|l(|il. is of opinion that the 
Commission may usefulljr qonsicter the ^potki^g O^ali branches of 
the Indian educational systeni^ These branches are, it is believe^; 
80 closely cQtmected on^ with another, that it is only by examining 
the system as a whole that any sound conclnsions are likely to be 
come to. The Commission need not concern itself with the details 
of the educational system in British Burma. The arrangements 
there are of comparatively recent date, and in great measure pecn-* 
liar to the Province. Any suggestions of general value that the 
Commission may evolve can easily be applied to British Burma^^ 
hereafter in consultation vipith the Chief Commissioner. 

8. It is the desire of the Governor- General in Council that 
the Commission should especially bear in mind the great impor^ 
tance which the Government attaches to the subject of primary 
education. The development of elementary education was one of 
the main objects contemplated by the despatch of 1854. Atten- 
tion was especially directed in that despatch to the question 
** how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every station in 
** life, might be best conveyed to the great mass of the people^ 
^ who are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of 
** the name by their own unaided efforts,*^ and it was desired that 
^ the active measures of Government should be more especially 
“directed for the future to this object.” Although the matter 
was thus prominently and at the outset pressed upon the attention 
of the Indian Administrations, there can. His Excellency in 
Council believes, be very little doubt that, owing to a variety pf 
circumstances, more progress has up- to the present time been 
made in high and middle than in primary education. The Gov* 
ernment of India is not disposed in any way to regret this ad- 
vance, It would be altogether contrary to its policy to check or 
hinder in any degree the further progress of high or middle edu- 
cation. But the Government holds that the different brancbfss nf 
Public Instruction should, if possible, rapve forward togetheif, ami 
with more equal step than hitherto, and the principal object, 
therefore, of the enquiry of the Commission should be “ the pro- 
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‘*sent state of elementary education throughout the Empire, and 
*Uhe means by which this can everywhere be extended and im- 
“ proved.” 

9. While this is the main object to which the enquiries of the 
tommissidn should be directed, the Governor-General in Council 
desires to impress upon it at the same time the fact that it is not 
possible for the Government to find funds sufficient to meet the 
full requirements of the country in the matter of primary educa- 
tion, if those requirements are to be judged by any European 
standard. The resources at the disposal of Government, whether 
Imperial, Provincial or Local, are, and must long remain, ex- 
tremely limited in amount, and the result is, not only that progress 
must necessarily be gradual, but that, if satisfactory progress is to 
be made at all, every available private agency must be called into 
action to relieve and assist the public funds in connection with 
every branch of Public Instruction. It was in view of ‘‘ the im- 
** possibility of Government alone doing all that must be done to 
“provide adequate means for the education of the Natives of 
India,” that the grant-in-aid system was elaborated and developed 
by the despatch of 1854. ; and it is to the wider extension of this 
system, especially in connection with high and middle education, 
that the Government looks to set free funds which may then be 
made applicable to the promotion of the education of the masses, 
“ The resources of the State ought,” as remarked by the Secretary 
of State in despatch No. 13 of 25th April 1864, “ to be so applied 

as to assist those who cannot be expected to help themselves, 
“ and the richer classes of the people should gradually be induced 
“ to provide for their own education.’^ 

10. In pursuance of this policy it is the desire of Government 
to offer every encouragement to Native gentlemen to come for- 
ward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, in the 
establishment of schools upon the grant-in-aid system : and His 
Excellency in Council is the more anxious to see this brought 
about, because, apart altogether from the consequent pecuniary 
relief to Government, it is chiefly in this way that the Native 
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community will be able to' secure that :^etedom and* variety of 
education whiifb is an essential condition In a||f soulld and com- 
plete educational system. ^ It is not, in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, a healthy symptom that alj the youth of 
the country should be cast, as it were, in the same Government 
educational mould. Rather is it desirable that each section of the 
people should be in a position to secure that description of education 
which is most consonant to its feelings and suited to its wants. The 
Government is ready therefore to do all that it can to foster such a 
spirit of independence and self-help. It is willing to hand over any^ 
of its own colleges or schools in suitable cases to bodies of Native' 
gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as 
aided institutions ; all that the Government will insist upon being, 
that due provision is made for efficient management and extended 
usefulness. It will be for the Commission to consider in what 
mode effect can most fully be given to these views ; and how the 
grant-in-aid system may best be shaped so to stimulate such in- 
dependent effort, and make the largest use of the available Gov- 
ernment funds. 

11. It is especially the wish of Government that municipal 
bodies should take a large and increasing share in the manage- 
ment of the public schools within the limits of their jurisdictions. 
The best way of securing this result should also be considered by 
the Commission. 

12. It has been not unfrequently stated that the wealthier 
classes do not at present pay enough for the education of tl^ir 
children. The Governor-General in Cbuncil is disposed to think 
that a good deal of misapprehension exists as to the real tru^h 
in this matter ; but it is one into which the Commission should 
make careful enquiry. It is no doubt right that person^ in good 
circumstances should pay the full cost of their children’s educa^ 
tion, or at any rate that no part of this should fall upon Stalft' 
funds. But in endeavouring to secure this result, care must be 
taken that no unnecessary obstacles are thrown in the way of the 
upward progress of really deserving students of the poorer classes* 
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The Governor-General in Council has no wish to close the doors 
^f^f^high education to all but the wealthiest members of the Native 
* community. Hitherto those who have been most ready to take 
jsd vantage of superior iiistruction have frequently belonged to 
families of comparatively limited private means, and there should, 
in the opinion of the Government of India, be no such sudden 
and general raising of fees as to carry high education beyond the 
reach of those classes who at present bond fide seek for it, or to 
convert, the Government colleges into places to which only the 
higher classed can procure admission. But, speaking broadly, the 
fees in colleges and high schools should be on the whole ade- 
quate; provision being made by means of a proper system of 
scholarships for the rise of youths of proved ability from the 
lowest to the highest grade of institution. The funds available 
for scholarships ought in any case to be so distributed that ample 
facilities for obtaining a good secondary education are held out to 
a large number of youths in the lower schools. The provision of 
scholarships tenable during a university course need not be so 
liberal, but should still be sufficient to afford the best of the 
pupils of middle and high schools a fair opportunity of obtaining 
an advanced education if they show themselves fit for it. * The 
Government scholarships ought, however, in no way to be placed 
on an eleemosynary basis, but should always be given as distinct 
rewards for merit tested and proved by competitive examinations. 
This will leave a wide field open for the establishment of scholar- 
ships requiring local or other qualifications, through the muni- 
ficence of private individuals or corporations. The Commission 
is requested to devote special attention to the whole subject of 
scholarships with reference to the foregoing remarks. 

13. In connection with the general subject of primary educa- 
tion, the Commission should particularly enquire as to the extent 
to which indigenous schools exist in different parts of the country, 
and are, or can be, utilised as a part of the educational system. 
The Government of India is disposed to advocate the making as 
much use as possible of such schools. 
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14. The iny^iiigation \<if this last point yill no donM lead thn 
Gommisrion to\. consider the subjj^s df jiistiiictiofi for primary 
schools. It is vpiy important schools of tl|li class should be 
made as attractive as possible to the classes of the population for 
whom they are intendeij. By teaching subjects to which the 
parents attach importance children will be more readily draiprn 
into the schools, and it will not then be difiScult to graft on to 
those more popular branches of instruction others which arc more 
valuable from a sound educational point of view. It is believed 
that the great hold which in many parts of the country the indi» 
genous schools have acquired over the masses is due to the quasi* 
technical character of the Instruction given ; — the son of the ryol 
and the petty trader being taught, though often in a mechanical 
and unintelligent way, things likely to prove useful to him bif 
daily after-life. It would seem that in some provinces the advait^ 
tages of this system have been overlooked in favour of a schema 
of elementary education more in accordance with European 
methods and standards. 

15. Bearing these facts in mind, the Commission should con- 

sider how best to provide for the extension of primary schools» 
and in. discussing this the limitation imposed uiifb’- the action of 
Government by financial considerations must always be borne in 
mind. Subject to this it may be said that, generally speaking, the 
great object in the first instance is to get such schools esta** 
blished : thek improvement and elevation to a higher standard 
being, though of great importance, an object of subsequent 
deavour Provision for such improvement in a reasonable w^^ 
by a gradual raising of the standard of instruction entitling 
grants of public funds must, however, be made ; and the CobiA 
mission should advise as to how this can best be done without 
attempting a too rapid advance or throwing obstacles in the way 
of the extension of the area of instruction, especially in backward 
districts. ’ 

16. The arrangements existing in different parts of the coiwklf? 
for training the teachers of prijaaiy schools shonld be bl^oOi^ 
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wder careful review, and suggestions for rendering that training 
ZQore efficient and practical should, if possible, be submitted. 

17;, In connection with the subject of secondary education, the 
Governor-General in Council is disposed to think that good might 
result from an enquiry into the quality and character of the in- 
struction at present imparted in schools of this class. The great 
majority of those who prosecute their studies beyond the primary 
6tage will never go beyond the curriculum of the middle or at fur- 
thest of this high schools. It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance that the education they receive should be as thorough and 
sound as possible. There are grounds for doubting whether there 
is not in some provinces, at any rate, much room for improvement 
in this respect. It might be advisable at the same time to enquire 
what practical steps are being taken to give effects to the sugges- 
tions of the Simla Text Books Committee, and the orders of the 
Government of India thereupon, as contained in the Resolution of 
the Home, Revenue and Agricultural Department, No. i — 3-18 of 
the loth January 18815 especially as regards the arrangements 
made for teaching such subjects as may store the minds of the 
pupils in secondar)^ schools with practical and useful info^imtion. 
It will be understood that the Government of India has no wish 
to depart from the principles laid down in that Resolution. It 
would be contrary to the policy of Government to adopt any 
measures that would have the appearance of restricting aided 
schools to the use of hny particular class of text-books, or to inter- 
fere with the free choice of the managers in such matters. But it 
is desirable to know how far the general suggestions of the Com- 
mittee have found acceptance in the different provinces, and what 
is being done to carry them out in the case of both Government 
and aided instruction. 

' 1 8. The Commission may further with advantage enquire into 
the present system of educational inspection, with a view to the 
removal of defects and introduction of improvements. It is quite 
certain that if there is any great extension of primary schools, ar- 
tapfements must be made for securing the assistance of a large 
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amount of voluntary ageilf^ in nie work of inspection anl examiit* 
ation. The r^ost likely means of se^njg this sh<j5uld be 
dered and discussed. ^ I 

19. In its bearing upon the granl-in^did system^ the plan of 
payment-by^results will ball for the d^ful consideration of the 
Commission. The mode in which this is at present worked in the 
different provinces, — the extent to which it would be wise or prac* 
ticable to enforce it generally,— its applicability to primary as well 
as to secondary and collegiate education, — are all matters demand* 
ing special investigation. 

20. Lastly, the Governor-General in Council would wish the^ 
Commission to consider ^he important and difficult subject of 
female education, and the best means of encouraging and extend*- 
ing it, so far as the circumstances of the country will at preaedli 
permit. 

21. The Government of India has indicated generally in the 
foregoing paragraphs the matters to which the enquiries of the 
Commission may chiefly and most properly be directed ; but it is 
at liberty to express its opinion upon any matter arising out of, or 
cognate to, the subjects thus referred to it. 

22. As regards the manner of conducting ^tbe enquiayf,' the 
Governor-General in Council thinks that the Commission fhould 
meet at Calcutta as soon as its members can be got together ; and 
that it should sit for the transaction of business until at any rat^ ^ 
the end of March. After that the members should return to thieljr ’ 
provinces, i^while the President, and the Secretary should arrange 
to make a tour, (say) during the rains, to the different presidential 
with a view to collecting definite information on any points indi* 
cated by the Commission upon which such local enquiry may seem 
necessary. The Commission should then re<.assemble early in 
December and proceed to* the final settlement of the questions 
before it and the preparation of its report. In the matter of pro- 
cedure the Commission will be left free to make its own an^g|^ 
ments, and may call for such information or take such evidoi^ 
as may seem necessary or desirable for the purposes of its enqniiy* 
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*3, Advantage vrill be taken of the presence on the Commis* 
alon of educational officers from different provinces to have the 
Annual Statistical Returns of Education once for all revised and 
placed upon an intelligible and uniform basis. 


OR0ER,---Ordered, that a copy of the above Resolution be for- 
twded to the President and Members of the Commission, and to 
ail Local Governments and Administrations for information, and 
that it be published in the Gazette of Indian 

(True Extract.) 

A. MACKENZIE. 

Offg, Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
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REVENUE AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

SUSPENSIONS AND BEBCISSIONS OF BSFBNUB 
FOB FAILUBB OF CBOP. 


Circular No. 58R. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India^ Remnui 
and Agricultural Department^ — dated Simla^ nth October 1882, 


Read the following correspondence with the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh on a proposal to charge interest on suspenaions and 
aiarears of land revenue 

Letter from the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh» 
No. 2350, dated the 9th August 1878. 

Letter to the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No. 571, 
dated the 6th September 1878. 

Letter from the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
No. 3002A.» dated the 5th October 1878. 

Letter to the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No. 26, 
dated the 14th January 1879. , . 

Read the undermentioned correspondence with the Government of the Northr 
Western Provinces and Oudh on remissions and suspensions of land revemie 
in a time of general scarcity ; — 

Letter from the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
No. 2738A,, dated the a6th November 1877. 

Letter to the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No. 481, 
dated the 6th August 1878. , % 

Letter from the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
Nq, 2636A*, dated the 3rd September 1878. 
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Suspensims and Remissions of Revenue, 

Read- 

Letter to the Secretary to the Famine Commission, No. 28, dated 14th 
January 1879, forwarding for consideration a selection of the correspondence 
specified above. 

Famine Commission Repdrt, Part II, Chapter HI, Section III on the system 
of collecting the land revenue. 

Read also the following correspondence on the question of varying the revenue 
demand with regard to the character of the seasons, which arose in connection 
with the agrarian distmrbances in the Dekhan in 1874-75 : — 

Government of India (Home Department), Circular No. 6—265-274, dated the 
6th'|darch 1879. 

Letter from the Government of Madras, No. 2171, dated the 26th August 
1879. 

Letter from the Government of Madras, No. 2304, dated the 8th September 

1879. 

Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 617, dated the 4th February 

1880. 

Letter from the Government of Bengal, No. 312, dated the 19th January 1880. 
Letter from the Government jof the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
No. 2615, dated the 22nd December 1879. 

Letter from the Government of the Punjab, No. 1558., dated the loth July 
1880. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, No. 4207-233, dated 
the 17th October 1879. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner, British Burmah, No. 338, dated the i6th 
January 1880. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, No. 1010-56, dated the roth 
January 1880. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner of Assam, No. 1774, dated the 29th 
September 1879, 

Letter from the Resident at Hyderabad, No. 66, dated the 3rd March 1880. 
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The question of the ex^ot to vhich revende should be remitted 

or suspended in times of famine hnd 
““"‘•7. of *0 d^g^eofelaal. 

in time of scarcity referred by city which Can be given tO the ifeve- 
eminent in 1878. nue system without losing the advan* 

tages of a fixed demand, has beetii 
before the Government of India for some y^ars. The matter was 
prominently brought to the notice of the Government of Indi^ 
in a formal manner by the North-Western Provinces Qovemmen| 
in their Secretary’s letter No. 2350, dated the 9th August iSyg. 
The North-Western Provinces Government suggested the exten- 
sion, to cases of general drought and other great calamitieSt of 
the principles of section 23 of the Provincial rent law, which pro- 
vided for the remission or suspension of rent and revenue in the 
event of the destruction of crops by hailstorms, floods, or similar 
causes. At the same time it brought forward a proposal to 
amend the revenue law by allowing the charge of interest on sus- 
pended instalments of revenue with the object of establishing 
a system under which suspensions of revenue would be more sys- 
tematically and more readily granted in case of need. It was 
argued on the one hand that the derangement of Imperial finance 
and the loss caused by delaying the collections made the revenue 
authorities reluctant to show indulgence even in cases of plain 
necessity, and it was represented on the other that if intefrest 
was chargeable there would be no loss, and that the autholitie# 
would be left free to act in the manner be^t fitted to saye the 
people from distress, and to serve the true interests of Go?^ 
ernment. 

2. Shortly afterwards the whole question of the system under 
which remissions and suspensions 'pf 
Co mmiMinn. ^ land revenue might be allowed cfifee: 

under the tionsideratitm of the Famine 
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. Cotnimssion. The Government of India, therefore, after some 

discussion of the matter with the Local Government, considered 

it desirable to reserve its final decision on the questions raised by 

t)ie North-Western Provinces Government until such time as it had 

received and considered the opinion of the Famine Commissioners. 

j. About the same time also the question of varying the re* 

« . j X T 1 i- venue demand with reference to the 

Referred to Local Govern- 
ments by the Government of character of the seasons came before 

Government of India in connec- 
^ tion with distress in the Dekhan ; and, 
the correspondence which passed between the Government of 
India and that of Bombay was submitted to each Local Govern- 
ment with Circular No. 6 — 265-274, dated 6th March 1879, with 
a request for an expression of opinion whether there were any 
districts or parts of districts within its administration to which the 
plan of a fluctuating or varying assessment might be applied with 
advantage. 

4. The Government of India is in possession of the views of 
Necessity of dealing with it the Famine Commission as stated in 
^cSturd^istres^ paragraph 11 , Chapter III, Section III 

♦ Appendix A. of Part II of their report.^ It hat 

also before it the opinions of the Local Governments called for 
by the circular above noted. It is now, therefore, in a position 
to deal with the whole subject. The necessity of taking it up, 
and of following to some extent the lines indicated, by the North- 
Western Provinces Government in 1878, has been forcibly pressed 
upon the attention of the Government of India by reports lately 
received on the agricult?rra! condition of several parts of the coun- 
try during the years immediately succeeding the famine, which 
show that the measures taken in 1877*78 for preventing the re^ 
venue from pressing too heavily on the people failed adequately to 
meet the difiiculty, and that in many places serious and permanent 
mischief has been caused. 


♦ For Appendix A. B# and C., See Supplement to the Gazette of India, 
dated the 7th October i88«. 
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5. In the present Resolntlon it is the ii^ntioti ef 

< '. ment “nf li^i$ to d()al the street 

.»SX.^"£tar3 

pcrmaneatly-s^ttled tracts. ^ di#ri<^s of Upper India ^Md tba Cej&M 

ttal Provinces are concerned, leavi^ 
for future consideration any questions concerning the provincei 
of Bombay and Madras, where the principles underlying the ptii* 
posals which it contains already to a greater or less extent form 
part of the settlement system. 

6. There can be no doubt that the rigid enforcement of the 

^ - revenue demand, irrespective of cala^’ 

demand not absolutely intended mities and of seasons, was no part of* 

the intention of the authors of th« 
revenue system in Northern India* 
This is amply proved by passages in the published Despatches Of 
Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, whose instructions formed the basis of the present system 
of settlement in all temporarily-settled provinces of Upper India, 
and from which some passages are quoted in Appendix B to this 
Resolution. As time has gone on, however, and as, owing to the 
extended area of cultivation and increase of p#0‘'oerity, the rela- 
tive pressure of the revenue has become less, the theory of a fixedi 
unalterable demand, and of the duty of the landowner and culti- 
vator to save in good years sufficient to meet the loss of bad 
seasons, has attained greater prominence. 

7. The conclusion formed by the Famine Commissioners was 

that in the extreme case of a faihtm 

Conclusioiis of Famine Com- r j.i. , 1 , , ^ 

missioners. *“6 crop caused by drought so 

severe as to produce famine, nobody 

should be forced to pay the land revenue by borrowing when hiS“ 

crops have been such as to leave him no surplus above the amount 

needed for the support of himself and his family. They accord^ ^ 

ipgly advocated a system of suspensions in the first ipstapopf 

which should be given at an early period, and should be allowik ' 

to pass into remissions only in cases of severe and long continued 

K 
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These principles are entirely concurred in, and on them are 
h^ed the following suggestions, premising that though the 
Government of India cannot in all cases expect the cultivator 
to lay by the surplus of good years in order to meet the defici- 
encies of bad years, it claims that the suspensions of bad seasone 
should as a rule be made good from the surplus of future good 
hntvests. 

‘ 8, The Government Of India desires to explain at the outset 


Suspension, not remission of 
reveriue, to be the ordinary 
mode hf relief. 


that it has no intention of allowing 
the introduction of a lax system of 
collection under which arrears will be 


allowed to accumulate. It does not 


wish to depart from the principle of a fixed assessment to a 
greater degree than is rendered absolutely necessary by the un- 
certain conditions attaching to agriculture in Some parts of India. 
It believes that a moderate fixed demand regularly collected 
encourages thrift, and is ordinarily the best system for the welfare 
of the people ; but, on the other hand, it does not wish the re- 
venue administration to be worked with the rigidity of a machine. 
It desires to recognise that there are calamities of season in which 
even a moderate assessment cannot be paid, and that the burthen 
of a bad season is felt in proportion to the less or greater modera- 
tion of the assessment. At the same time it wishes it to be clearly 
understood that although in the case of crushing calamities remis- 
sions may be unavoidable, yet as a rule, suspension of the revenue 
is the remedy which the Government of India wishes to be used. 
It is only when suspension is obviously insufficient, and when it is 
clear that to enforce payment, eveh by easy instalments, would 
cause permanent injury to the agricultural prosperity of the coun- 
try, that the revenue should be remitted. By suspending the 
Revenue the Government can assist the people in a legitimate wa^, 
and save them from the calamity of being forced to borrow at 
exorbitant interest, without injuring their sense of responsibility 
and independence. 
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■ '9. InlBoaneed b/ -thesife ^pijncipi^,, the Government of It 

; consi^eif it Wcessaijr that rules slionjld 
'r 'l» laiJ ; 

* I i jUithorities shall give certain and iti|^ 

mediate relief to :lhi^ peopleUn t|me‘of need, .^"^he foUoi^ing ai^ 
in its opinion the leading measnrei which the rules should cdm*^ 
prise : — (i) the classification of agricultural land ; (ii) the adapta-, 
lion of the revenue systein to the character of each class ; (lii^ 
the extension of relief to tenants ; (iv) an investigation of the 
out-turn of every harvest ; (v) the grant to local officials of authority 
to act ; (vi) the charge of interest on suspended instalments, f ^ . 

10. The Government of India has in its Resolution No. 6-H340- 
350G., dated 8th December ,*i88j,.. 
tural agricul- g^jraady indicated that, in ordfer to. 

deal efficiently with the revenue ad* 
ministration of this country, the first step which must be talten 
in each province is to classify the land of every district. In deal- 
ing with the subject in the present Resolution it is necessary to 
consider the matter in greater detail and to decide the manner in 
which land should be classified. The classification may appro-; 
priately follow the lines suggested by the North-Western Pro?’ 

vinces Government in paragraph 8 of 

X'ctuatinI;” their letter No. *615, dated the »ind 

December 1879 quoted in Appendix C. 
In accordance with its natural conditions agricultural land wi 
therefore be distributed into three classes 

(1) Areas of which the produce is to a great extent s^u^d 

against failure. Thfefeb may be termed ♦rSfCure 
areas/' 

(2) Areas on which in seasons of abnormal character remisr 

sions or suspensions of revenue are likely to b|. ; 
needed. These may be classed as Insecure areast" ^ 

(3) Areas of which the cultivation is so fluctuating as to ren- * 

der an annual adjustment requisite. These 
teifeed/‘ Fluctuating areas.” ^ ; 
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II, As "without some distribution of the above character it will. 

• be impossible to apply the system 
commenced at an «arly proposed to adopt, it is 

desired that immediate measures may 
be taken to commence^the classification of land in each district. 
The work will take some time to conclude. It is not, therefore, 
contemplated that the classification which is immediately called 
for should be complete. It will be sufficient at first that in each 
district the tracts which are most precarious, and in which distress 
is most likely to occur, should be at once separately recorded. 
But year by year the more careful study of agricultural circum- 
stances which is now demanded from revenue oflicials should lead 


to the more perfect classification which is required for the effectual 
fulfilment of the purposes in view. 

12, In making the classification the unit will ordinarily be the 
estate. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the interests of the 
cultivating occupants are quite as 
important as those of the owners of land. Some estates are made 
up of tracts which, though belonging to the same proprietors, are 
entirely distinct in character, and in the interests of the different 
tenants who pay rent for them must be differently treated, One^ 
half of a village may be secure, and the other half entirely inse- 
cure. Such, for example, is often the case in estates situated on 
the banks of rivers. Those areas which are distant from the river 


may be level, may contain good soil, and be thoroughly irrigated 
by canals or wells, Those areas which are near the river may on 
the other hand be undulating, have little good soil, and be with- 
put any kind of irHgatlon, In such cases the interests of the 
cultivating population of the precarious tract appear to' demand 
the application of a system. of relief, without respect to the abili^ 
of the proprietors to pay the revenue of the whole estate. Estates 
of this kind should therefore be sub-divided, one portion Being 
classified as secure, and the other portion either as insecure or 
fluctuating, as circumstances may require. In the following para- 
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Speaking generally, aa«l 
ad at present advised, it considers that 
all estates of which 50 per cent, and upwards of the cultivated 
area is secured by irrigation, and which is not liable to failuiiO in 
time of drought, may be classed under “ Secure areas/' Into this 
class also will fall all estates in those parts of the country, such as 
the high lands of Central India, which are, whether irrigatedr or 
not, practically safe from drought. 

Estates which have less than 50 per cent, of the area secured, 
and which lie within the zone affected by periodical droughts, iwdU 
be placed in the ** Insecure areas." Into this class will come also 
areas of which the condition is normally insecure owing to any 
such cause as exposure to floods, constant epidemic disease of 
men or cattle, and the like. 

In the third class—*' Fluctuating areas" — will fall those tracts 
in which the area under cultivation is a very inconstant and vaiy* 
ing quantity, 

14. These are the principles on which the classification should, 

in the opinion of the Government of 
India, be based. But it is evidently 
necessary to leave a great deal to local 
experience. The Government of India has stated the "objects it 
has in view ; and the work of classification must neeessaj|fy be 
left to the Local Government. It is believed that this work can 
be performed by the district establishments under the guidance of 
the Local Agricultural Departments, but the Government of India 
desires to be informed if there is any doubt about the correctness 
of this view. 

15. Having thus classified the land, the next step is to deter^ 

mine how the revenue systeni c4n fee 

vmue ^tem‘trtte cl«raeto appropriatdiy «d^ted tp the 

of each class. requireulents of each class. , ♦ 
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by the Government of India. 


Sitspmsions and Memissions of Revenue, 

In Secure areas, obviously neither suspension nor remission will 

ordinarily be allowed, though the former may occasionally be 

found necessary in the case of serious but occasional calamitiesi 

such as hailstorms, &c. The term “ Secure” means secure from 

drought or inundatioli, and is not intended to imply security from 

hailstorms, devastation jby locusts, and similar calamities. 

i6. In Insecure areas it is necessary to adopt a graduated scale 

■ . , of suspension which shall fit in with 

Scale of loss of crop, , , , r i r 

} a graduated scale of loss of crop, 

Thijgl latter scale may be graduated as follows : — 

A — When the loss is total, 

B — When the crop is estimated at less than i of a normal crop, 
C— When the crop is estimated at between i and i of a normal 


V — When the crop is estimated at between i and f of a normal 


Scale of suspension. 


17. By the words normal crop as used in this Resolution must 

^ ^ ^ , .be understood a crop which is equal 

Definition of < normal crop. o ^ 

to f of a full or bumper crop. The 

signification thus attached to the term is one which is familiar both 

to the revenue officials and to the agricultural communities of 

most parts of India, 

18. It will be necessary for the Local Governments to draw up 

^ ^ . a scale of suspension, which the reV 

Scale of suspension. „ , , , 

venue officers can adapt to the above 

scale of losses. The suspensions may have to be modified some- 
what according to the known severity or leniency of the incidence 
of the revenue assessments, and the scale may therefore have a 
maximum and minimum within which suspensions should be gran^ 
ted foe each grade in the scale of loss. Thus, to meet a loss 
under grade D, whef^ the crop is estimated between and i of a 
normal crop, the suspension of rent and revenue may vary be- 
iween i and. i of the demand. To meet a loss estimated tp fall 
in grade C, suspensioas may be given from i to i of the demand. 
To giade fi may be adapted. a suspension varying between.l and f 
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of the demand eod to meet a lessen g^rade A the whole amoibt^ 
ma}^ he soei^nded. It is to be ^a^anged that i^uch stia|>eiilioae 
fiboaid be giyen in aliqao^ parts, not of tl|p annual detnand, bat 
of the khi or instalment wh|oh is ^yable out of the crop that bm 
failed* i ‘ ^ 


19. Whatever rules may be proposed by the Loc^ Government 

for the suspension of revenue undof 
anf ^ te t^s Resolution it must be understood 
reported to GovermncDt of that the question whether suspension 

^ilt ultimately pass into remission* will, 
in the main depend on the character of subsequent crops. The* 
action of the Local Governments in granting remissions wlU 
always be reported to the Government of India, and where such 
remissions aggregate 10 per cent of the entire land Revenue of 
the province, the previous sanction of the Government of India, 
will be required. 

20. The Government of India desires to know if there will bO' 

any serious difficulty in preparing and 
carrying out a system of suspensions 
based on the above or some similar 
scale, in which the proportion of the demai^d to be suspended 
rises in proportion to the severity of the loss, and what modifica- 
tions in the scales can be suggested which will better adapt them 
in each province to serve as a self-regulating guide to the opera* 
tions of the revenue officers. 

21. Turning now to “ Fluctuating areas,** the assessment of 

estates in this class will vary with bo 
""'Jer Th. a»e«. 

ment of such estates should not be tn 
the form of a lump sum, but in that of fixed average rates, varying- 
if necessary for different qualities of soil. The revenue of tho*, 
land cultivated in each year should be collected, and that of the 
uncultivated land shbuld. be remitted, as a matter of course. In* 
case of failure of tjre crops on the cultivated area, the rules appli* 
cable to ** Insecure area^* will apply* ^ 
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f^hiiums by 0te Goveriiment of India. 

' - - - .. 

If 

. ^uspMsions and Rtmhsions of Revenue^, 

In the case of estates already settled, the adoption of the 
proposed system for fluctuating areas 

th?^Wf“^riet 4 sttg ““St, the Government of India ia 
caxrrent^settlement except ia ex- aware, depend on the wishes of the 

* ^ ' persons with whom the settlement h^s 

b^ea lladea And it will ordinarily be expedient to leave matters 
as they are until the settlement is at an end. Only in extreme 
.cases where the agricultural^prosperity of a country is evidently 
Injured by the present system would the Government of India 
desire to have the question considered whether a different system 
should be adopted during the currency of the settlement. In such 
cases, since the rates have probably been fixed by the Settlement 
Officer with special reference to the fluctuations of the cultivated 
area, it is obvious that to adapt existing rates year by year to the 
actual land under cultivat}op may involve serious loss to Govern- 
ment ; nor again is it certain that where the settlement holder is 
not himself the cultivator he will consent to a revised system 
being applied both to rent and revenue. Should Local Govern- 
ments therefore desire to introduce the above system anywhere 
during the currency of the existing settlement, each case should 
be reported to the Government of India for orders. 

23. It has been implied above (paragraph iz) that in dealing 
with this subject the Government of 

Xm) Extension of relief to jjjjja has at heart the interests of the 
tenants. 

cultivators quite as much as those of 
the proprietors of land. The remission and suspension of rent 
must be a necessary consequence of the remipion and suspension 
of revenue. This is a matter which ought perhapd" to be provided 
for in the law of landlord and tenant in eacdi provincei There is 
reason to believe that the present laws pr® deficient in this res* 
pect, and it is left to the Government in its executive capacity to. 
see, so far as it can, that the intentions now expressed are carried 
out. It mttst be understood, thenSfore, that all suspensions or 
remissions of revenue Involve, and are conditional on, the suspen- 
sion and remission of the * corresponding: rent. Care shoqld be 
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St^Hs^ons e^d Jtem^s^ums 0/ Retmue* 

m ^ ^ ^ M 

H^en to inform the tenants concerned mdto havothe^toc^te 
*8uspen<ied or remitted recorded in the viljage accounts* - If af^ 
proprietor collects or attempts to collect any rent thus remitted 
Or suspended or evicts any tenant ¥or non-payment of such ren^ 
the Government win at once collect from him the whole amount 
of revenue remitted or suspended. This rale should be invariably 
and rigorously enforced* It may be feared that even this pre- 
caution may be insufficient in the case of tenants-at-wilh ^ But 
without legislation nothing more can be done. 

24. It is evident that rules of the nature of those here laid 
down cannot be worked unless the 
district officials have full and timely 
information of agricultural prospects. 
It is necessary therefore to provide and maintain in working order 
the machinery requisite for this purpose. The duty of collecting 
information in the first instance will rest on the accountants of 
villages and on the kanungos who supervise them, and a regular 
system of reporting must be introduced, which will ensure the 
conveyance from time to time to the district officer of early in- 
formation regarding the condition of each harvest. Measures 
may be taken to induce the landowners th* mselves, and the 
heads of villages, where such officers exist, to take a part in this 
matter. 


25. On receipt of information that the harvest in any locality 
has been injured or has failed, the 
district officer will be responsible that 
a proper enquiry is made, and tha^the 
accuracy of the information is tested. It must be an mvai^iable 
rule that nd^suspension shall be given until the area affected has 
been inspected by some officer of the district staff not below the 
rank of Deputy Collector or Extra Assistant Commissioner, In 
tbe more important cases the inspection should be made by the 
district officer himself or by one of itis covenanted assistant^?, ti 
is not intended to requite a minute |^rsonal enquiry or full statist 
tical report in each case. But It is j^tendp{| that the inspectjon 
* L 
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%MH jl^ of ip^h a character as to be a« efiectiw cb^k oaibov 
saboidinate agmcy, aad to guard the Govemnient against frahd* 
th. Jn connection with this matter the Government of India 
. , , . takes the opportunity of once more 

expressing the importance which it 
attaches to the rules believed to be in 
force In eveiy province, which require that every village or estate 
shall, be visited and inspected by one of the district officer’s assis- 
tants periodically, and that notes of the inspection shall be records 
ed* ' jhe great power now given to district officers in the matter 
of suspending and remitting the revenue renders it more than 
ever necessary that they and their subordinates shall acquire a full 
knowledge of the country under their charge, not only in -the* 
camping season, but at all times of the year, and especially in the 
rains, when the agricultural character of the year is determined. 

27. The duty of proposing reihiasioas and suspensions of 
revenue will rest with the officers in 
authoi^^to officials of districts. The Government 

of India desires they shall be 
required to submit their proposals to the Commissioners of Divi- 
sions, whose sanction shall be necessary and whose orders, sub- 
ject of course to revision by the Local Government, will be final. 
The Commissioners’ sanction should not be given as a mere 
matter of form, nor accorded without a sufficient amount of per- 
sonal investigation as to the general character of the season and 
barest The Government of India trusts that the Local Govern- 
ments whl look to these high officials to see that the rules now 
laid 4owii are oarr|fpl om with seal and inteUigence. 
tS. The princii^ advocated by the Government of the North- 
W^tern Pnovinces of charging interest 

^ i. 

cepted by the Government of Ii^dia as 
afordhig loee ^<^:tbe State the readiest means of advancing 

capital tOf the eultiyatog population when they moat need k. A 
apia ff ^ pee cenh will in the opinion of the Government of India 


(v) Grant to local officials of 
authority to act. 


fhe o^wteaW {|u» |iocar<Swe«t»i!^tft|f 4i»ifpd, 

*^on (tlany <^4ratioD wJlich it 411^ rehear legi^si^^ i 3 ie‘jM 4 Ma|k& 
)law of eactt pioviaice. A corre«{>c^ii||| piovi^a fot 4ie wc^^vikf 
'fii itftiare^ ,at the r«te >i|>o^ ait^ra ol'Teat stiatMkiuiedI vm 3 m 
^ proposed rales must be int^duced iotp Ifae Hent £av. '' 

19. The Governmeht of India will be glad to leant what modle 
fications in the above proposals the. 
Local Governments deem nece^sary^ 
for each province. In thia meanwhile, 
should the occa!tton unfortunately arise, the suggested * rules my* 
be accepted as a guide for dealing with the question of sqSpen# 
sions. The Government of India desires also to recSitve from^ 
each Local Government, as soon as it can be drawn top, a State-^*^ 
ment showing the amount of laud which may be considered secure, 
and on which, therefore, the revenue is practically not liable to 
fluctuation. Also such a rough computation as can be made of 
the areas which may be expected, judging from past experience, 
to come under each head of the scale in paragraph i6 in a period 
of 10 years, and the amount of suspension or remission which the 
Government may thus expect on the above system to have t<^ 
on an average of years. Of course nothing but a very rough 
putation can for some time be expected, but even this will be of 
great use to the Government of India. 



OuoBH.— Ordered, that a ^opy be forwarded tolhel^cal Govem- 


Bengal. British Burma. 

North-Western PrOv- Assam. 

mces and Oudh. Coorg, 

Punjab. Hyderabad. 

Central Provmces. Ajmere. 


ments and Admiuistr|lioiis 
« for information and gi^daut^ 
and for favour ^ a report. 


Ordered, that a copy be forwarded to the Goyeruitoetots bf 
Madras and Bombay for informatioHi, 

Ordered also, that a copy be forwarded to the Finance Derail# 






